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. History of General Sir Charles Napier’s Administration of 
Scinde, and Campaign on the Cutchee Hills. By Lieut. 
Gen. Sir William Napier, K.C.B. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. London: Chapman and Hall. 1851. 


. Scinde; or, the Unhappy Valley. By Richard F. Burton, 
Lieut. Bombay Army. . 2 vols. Second Edition. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1851. 


. Modern India; a Sketch of the System of Civil Govern- 
ment; to which is prefixed some Account of the Natives 
and Native Institutions. By George Campbell, Bengal 
Civil Service. London: John Murray. 1852. 


. An Analytical Digest of all the Reported Cases decided in 
the Supreme Courts of Judicature in India, in the Courts 
of the Hon. East India Company, and an Appeal from 
India, by Her Majesty in Council ; together with an Intro- 
duction, Notes illustrative and ...planatory, and an Appen- 
dix. By William H. Morley, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 2 vols. London: Allen and Co. 1850. 


OWEVER indifferent the people of England may ordina- 
rily be to foreign affairs, recent events have stirred them 

to reflection. It may be no duty or interest of ours to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other countries, but our own welfare may 
be seriously imperilled by the fess immediate consequences of acts 
we have no right or power toinfluence. The increase of our own 
wealth and population has forced us, not unwillingly, into paths of 
enterprise which a corresponding advance of science has opened 
for us; and, for the best of reasons, we have chosen to draw 
the materials and occasions of our well-being from the most 
cosmopolitan variety of sources, rightly believing that, so long 
as the affairs of the world take an average course of mingled 
ood and ill, we might hope that a check in one quarter would 
be balanced by some new advantage in another. But we are 
now witnessing rather a combination of threatening influences 
abroad, than the common results of daily chances. Nor is it 
any impeachment of the principles we have adopted, that they 
do expose us to injury from such a concurrence of adverse 
events beyond our reach; for we cannot isolate ourselves without 
suffering, from -self-infliction, evils greater than any which 
foreign misadventure or even foreign enmity can bring upon us. 
To condemn the active energies of men to the seeking of for- 
bidden and even unrighteous fields of exercise, by shutting up 
the great arena provided by nature; to degrade the intellect and 
palsy the rising powers of the labouring swe by giving occa- 
sion, if not just cause, for their entertaining standing jealousies 
of all other classes; to submit to pusiediont decimations by the 
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famines which attend the supply of food from a restricted area ;— 
these and kindred evils are cheaply escaped from at the price of 
any inconvenience which can come of the vicissitudes of foreign 
trade. And yet we may well ask, what if we should find, ere 
long, that political animosity, the impoverishment which waits 
on despotism, the folly of foreign protectionists, successful 
manufacturing rivalry, or the waste of war, reduces our 
60,000,0002. or 70,000,000/. of exports to 30,000,000/. or 
40,000,0002. ? 

One answer is obvious: if the freedom of our commercial 
policy is any advantage, it is so through the greater extent and 
certainty it gives to our export trade; and if foreign cireum- 
stances combine to stint our exports to the amount which our 
former laws would have permitted, we have to look to what 
took place before those laws were repealed for the character and 
measure of the consequences we may justly apprehend—with, 
however, this aggravation, that while the continuance of any 
foolish law of our own would depend on ourselves, foreign 
causes producing an equal effect might be beyond our reach. 

We may go yet further. In time past we limited our foreign 
markets by the operation of our own laws, and we long and 
deeply suffered the consequences. But the evil lay in the limit, 
not specifically in the means by which it was effected ; and if in 
the expansion of our means of production we reach another 
limit, not made by law, we shall suffer much the same evils as 
before, until we find the means of removing it so as to admit of 
a new expansion of our field of employment. 

Nor is the question without a less selfish aspect. If, amidst 
the gloom of despotism, the heart ache of stinted and authorized 
thought, and the material poverty which follows as surely from 
such wisdom as despots have as from the tyranny of a mob—if, 
amidst these, and contrasted with them, England could hold out 
an unsullied example and an impregnable refuge, how many 
withering but noble hearts might not find in our prosperity the 
means of honourable occupation? How much might not Europe 
believe in for its future? But what if the causes which ruin 
Europe strike with weakness our own commerce also? What if 
their calculated purpose or their secondary operation be to 
shatter our strength with failures, and blast our enterprise with 
panics? Where, then, is the prestige of our success, the cheer- 
ing example of our prosperity, the ample home the persecuted 
might have found amongst us, the principles of truth embodied 
in attractive example which we ought to exhibit? . Our moral 
influence depends on our outward and visible success; not, 
indeed, that deep and solemn form of moral influence which 
belongs to individual character alone, and which prosperity or 
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adversity but little affects, but the greatest and best which 
ever belonged to a nation; and it is no idle question for the 
interests of humanity, as well as of ourselves, when it is asked— 
is that success, and, therefore, that influence, in peril? If so, 
where is the remedy? 

Our export trade is the index and measure of this success ; 
not that it is the full substance of it, but that a falling away 
here is the sure beginning of a series of effects ending in failures, 
panic, want, anc general distress. The distribution of this trade 
is important to a just view of its prospects. Of its gross 
amount, say 60,000,000/. per annum, 23,000,000/. or more go to 
the continent of Europe, 12,000,000/. to the United States, 
7,000,0002. to our own colonies, 5,000,0002. or 6,000,0002. to 
India, 1,500,000/. to China, 2,000,0002. to Brazil, 1,000,000/. 
to Chili, 1,000,000/. to the Foreign West India Islands, and the 
rest, about 7,000,000/., to the scattered coasts and islands of the 
less advanced parts of the world. Now of these the 23,000,000/. 
to the continent of Europe are evidently jeopardized, to a serious 
degree, by the reactionary changes of the last twelve months: 
for whether those changes issue in a settled despotism or pro- 
voke fresh outbreaks, there is little chance of aught but a diminu- 
tion of the power of production and the rate of enjoyment abroad 
on which our own commercial activity reciprocally depends. Nor 
should we forget that, relatively to the demand, foreign manufac- 
tures, in a certain sense, may increase ; for despots, although blind 
to the ultimate results of their system on the vigour of their national 
interests, may not unwillingly give temporary activity, by artificial 
means, to so favourite a direction of industry. We need not 
stretch the argument so far as to imagine a new Berlin decree; 
the natural tendency of the recent changes is sufficient to fore- 
warn us, that so much of our manufactures as depends for 
employment on the European continent has reason enough to 
wish for other markeis. 

For our 12,000,000/. of exports to the United States the chief 
and obvious cause of apprehension lies in the growth of trans- 
atlantic manufactures. As the border of the thickly-occupied 
lands recedes from the older-peopled parts, the density of popu- 
lation and the accumulations of capital on particular spots 
increase, and the consequent necessity as well as taste for manu- 
facturing pursuits bring into existence new competitors against 
us. Every year shows, in one or other department of advanced 
industry, that the States will not fail to meet us some day on 
equal terms. 

If in these larger divisions of our table of exports we are 
menaced with the decay of demand, and that not less from the 
natural progress of society where freedom prevails, than from 
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the inimical policy or necessary consequences of retrograde 
governments, where shall we look for the means of repair? 
where find employment for our capital, increasing by 60,000,0002. 
or 70,000,000/. per annum ; for our people, becoming every year 
more numerous ; and for that mastery over nature which is ever 
becoming more powerful and complete, and which, if not exer- 
cised for good, will most assuredly work out unmeasured evil ? 
Or, to put the same questions in the practical and homely form, 
where shall we find new customers, Europe ,;and the United 
States set aside ? 

If we look over a map of the world, and bear in mind the 
principle, that the power of a country to trade with us depends 
on conditions, amongst which an essential one is the amount of 
the population it possesses which is accessible to our commerce, 
or rather whose products are accessible to us, we cannot fail to 
find the only possible answer to the foregoing question. South 
America, with Mexico, has a population certainly not reaching 
25,000,000, and a great part of these are situated where, with 
present means of transit, European commerce cannot affect 
them. Nor have we much to hope for here from any prospect 
of improvement in governments or people. Africa, the theatre 
of our wars and of our philanthropy, with millions on millions in 
its interior, of whom, for all practical uses, we yet know only 
that we know nothing, whose accessible coasts have been 
debased by the traffic with which Christendom accursed it for 
300 years, and whose annual trade with us, happily on the 
increase, we think wonderful, because it has reached the value of 
a month’s transactions with India—Africa, however to be hoped 
for and helped, is not more than a very small fraction of a fitting 
reliance for the necessities of our commerce. China—at its 
doors we have been trading for two centuries, and we are little 
within the doors still ;—our trade here may increase, but only at 
the rate that the wisdom of the Chinese government and the 
intelligence of the Chinese people will permit. Marvellous, 
indeed, must be the change, if a trade pertinaciously offered for 
200 years to 300,000,000 people, and reaching now to less 
than 2,000,0002. per annum, should become, in any appreciable 
degree, and within a moderate period, an outlet such as our own 
well-doing requires. Central Asia and Japan being set aside as 
absolutely shut up; Persia, Arabia, and the scattered islands of 
the eastern seas and the Pacific, as possessing no sufficient 
population; we have only to remark on our own colonies as 
unlikely to extend, with sufficient rapidity, their very important 
markets; and there is no region on the face of the earth on which 
we can reckon for an adequate extension of commercial inter- 
course—except India. 
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We have indulged in the foregoing remarks in order to point 
out a class of considerations, which will give to coming discus- 
sions an interest beyond what has ever attached to the renewal 
of the charter of the East India Company; for at no former 
period has the connection between the interests of England and 
of India appeared in so distinct and grave a light as at present. 
We cannot, with impunity, go on making immense annual 
accumulations of capital, and exhibiting equally great develop- 
ments of skill, without at the same time providing proportionate 
outlets for our products. In that lowest class of questions which 
relate to commercial profit and material well-being, not less 
than in the higher which deal with the moral culture and condi- 
tion of men, we necessarily approach a point where all is con- 
fusion and wrong, and where retrogradation begins, if we fail to 
find just and laudable occasions for the exercise of our means of 
action; and those occasions are pre-eminently valuable which, 
as our means of action expand, shall naturally expand along 
with them. And here India has an importance to us which it 
is much easier to mistake than to overrate. Besides, we have 
undertaken the guidance of 100,000,000 men, and if we do 
not prudently and conscientiously guide them, with a view, at 
least, as much to their interest as to our own, what business 
have we amongst them as governors at all? There is, however, 
between our lower interests and our higher duties an exact coin- 
cidence of the practical steps to be taken. The extension of 
our commerce with India, we hope to show, is no other than the 
chief measure in our power, and the only one of sufficient 
magnitude we can command, for raising in any considerable 
degree the general character of the people of that country ; and 
the discussion of the two subjects necessarily runs intermingled 
in one channel. Whatever obstructs the extension of our Indian 
commerce has a tenfold importance, from its equally obstructing 
the real improvement of the Indian people. 

India is permeated by our authority, controlled by our in- 
fluence, and held in peace, wherever peace is, by our inter- 
ference. India with 100,000,000 inhabitants, with whom 
we have been fighting, negotiating, and trading for two cen- 
turies and a half, has wants we can well supply, and can 
produce commodities we urgently require. India we undertake 
to teach as well as to govern. We carry on over her torrents 
and mountains, and through her deadliest jungles, the grandest 
operations of geodesy. We measure for taxation her humblest 
cultivated fields. We set up schools and we regulate her police. 
We cultivate her languages, and we teach her our own. We ex- 
plore her antiquities, we build her hospitals, we indoctrinate her 
with our science, we reform her laws, we overrule her quarrels, we 
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marshal her hosts, We seem to design that the terms of our 
friendship should be at least as strict as the pressure of our 
authority; and we might expect that our intercourse should be 
at least as beneficial on both sides as it is in character unpre- 
cedented and unique. How is it, then, that India, in proportion 
to the number of her inhabitants, is one of the worst customers 
we have; that the 5,000,000/. or 6,000,000/. of our exports to her 
is for the most part not of forty years’ growth, and that unless 
some change take place, there is no likelihood of that increase 
which India seems as much fitted to afford as England is sure to 
require ? 

It is not easy to put this question so as to give it due weight. 
Mr. Chapman has endeavoured to show that, man for man, the 
natives of India take from us goods of but one-eighth of the 
value of those we sell to the mixed population of South America, 
slaves and Indians included ; and he pushes the argument to the 
extent of showing, that if India consumed our goods at the 
same rate as South America, we should export to India as much 
as we now export to all the rest of the world. If this be true, 
or nearly so, it is an easy and undeniable inference, that a very 
moderate extension of our transactions with India would amply 
save us from all commercial consequences of despotism or 
rivalry; and the possibility that such a conclusion may be true, 
is ample reason for insisting on the discussion of all circum- 
stances affecting it. 

For emphasis sake, let us briefly advert to another comparison. 
India employs us to govern her, while she deals with us in 
matters of manufacture and commerce. In the affairs of her 
government we employ (debts included) about 60,000,000/. 
sterling, about 4000 Europeans in civil and military offices, 
from the governor-general downwards, and perhaps 40,000 Eu- 
ropeans in all, including the army, in all inferior stations. Our 
commerce with India, reckoned on an annual export and import of 
12,000,0007., can hardly employ much more than that amount 
of capital. The number of British engaged in commercial pur- 
suits in India does not exceed a few thousands, and the perma- 
nent investment of capital in India in houses, lands, &c., by 
Europeans, is small, and is only made in reference to immediate 
personal convenience. Altogether, if we reckon on 80,000,0002. 
of British capital and 80,000 British Europeans as employed 
in our transactions of every kind with India, we shall probably 
not understate the fact. To this extent have we carried it by 
efforts which were commenced in a.p. 1600, two centuries and 
a half ago. But our railway system, which employs more 
capital and scarcely fewer hands, may be said to have originated 
only in 1826, twenty-five years ago. 
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Or to take another object of comparison: our North American 
colonies, now the United States, are younger than our trade to 
India. Here a group of nations has descended from us, which 
even as foreigners (if such a term may be used in reference to 
Americans) maintain with us twice as large a trade for 30,000,000, 
as we have yet realized with the 100,000,000 of India. Extend 
this view to colonies founded in countries not suspected to exist 
for generations after we began to trade with India, and include 
in the comparison all that has been done by British capital in 
foreign loans, foreign mines, foreign railways, foreign gas com- 
panies, foreign insurances, and a host of other adventures, and 
then let it be asked why with India, whose population far ex- 
ceeds in number all our other accessible customers beyond 
Europe, is our trade yet only 6,000,0002. or 7,000,0002. per 
annum, one-tenth of our total exports ? 

It can neither be alleged that the trade with India is pecu- 
liarly dangerous, nor that British enterprise lacks courage. 
Risks far greater than any in India are incurred in almost every 
country where we have either a resident merchant or occasional 
transactions ; and whatever may have been the state of things 
on the continent or seas of India, there never was wanting the 
hardihood to face it. We have adventured at home and abroad 
on undertakings of all kinds, which, however they may now 
have the stability of achieved success, were at first of far more 
dubious character than can be alleged of any tolerably well-con- 
sidered Indian enterprise in the present day. Why, then, have not 
our overflowing capital and other means of action been directed 
in due proportion to India, where, masters as we are, we can at 
least command that physical security and legal justice which 
are all that commerce, its interests rightly understood, can 
ever ask from any government, even our own? Why with 
100,000,000 customers, more than two-thirds of them our 
fellow subjects, do we deal at the rate of 1s. 1d. per head per 
annum, while with 17,000,000 or 18,000,000 foreigners else- 
where we deal at the rate of 8s. 8d., the former on the average 
being quite as capable of being customers as the latter ?—and 
why do we suffer such a fact to exist in the face of our urgent 
need of extended fields of commerce ? 

To this two answers are commonly given by different parties, 
in neither of which can we concur. The first is, that the natives 
of India are so poverty-stricken, are so unchangeable in their 
habits, and are so little pressed by necessities of climate, that as 
much commerce is not to be expected from them as from the 
same numbers elsewhere. This is the doctrine with which the 
East India Company always resisted complaints of the limited 
extent of their commerce, and the con.equent attempts to modify 
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or abolish their monopoly. ‘“ We do with India all the trade 
which is possible; nobody can do more, for it is of the nature 
of the people that no more should be done.” Let us see, 
however, how facts have tested this theory. In 1708 the value 
of the merchandise exported to India by the East India Com- 
pany was about 100,000/.; in 1750, it was about 250,000/.; in 
1800, it approached 1,000,000/., an amount it never greatly ex- 
ceeded up to 1813, the period of the relaxation of the Com- 
pany’s trading monopoly. We speak exclusively of goods 
exported from England to India. In 1832, the year preceding 
the suspension of the Company’s right to trade, the exports by 
the Company were of the value of only 149,193/., while those 
of the private trade were 3,601,093/.; together, 3,750,286/7. In 
1843 the exports nearly reached 6,500,000/., a figure which the 
average has not yet much exceeded, and which seems dependent 
on a limitation again arrived at in circumstances not yet removed. 
Now this augmentation of the imports of our goods into India, 
however it may be accounted for, is clearly inconsistent with the 
supposition that the magnitude of our traffic is limited by the 
habits of the people: for if those habits are so unchangeable, 
how should the augmentation have taken place, except, indeed, 
on the strange supposition that the increase of sixty-five fold in 
250 years, is due to an increase of the people at that impossible 
rate? Neither can it be limited by the poverty of the people, 
without supposing an improvement in the condition of the people 
in the same vast and incredible ratio. Nor, if space would 
permit, need we leave this to rest oninference. Facts show that 
the native of India is as impressible for change, as capable of 
acquiring wealth, and as much disposed both to acquire and to 
enjoy it in his own way, as the native of Europe. No doubt the 
apparent permanence for centuries of political and social organi- 
zations which seem strange to us, has led to a belief in the un- 
changeableness of the people themselves; but a closer and more 
exact examination proves that the permanence is only gross and 
apparent, while individual men, the elementary atoms of society, 
and even large classes of men, although grievously overborne by 
general usage and sentiments on some subjects, have on others 
the mobility and changeableness which human nature exhibits 
amongst ourselves. 

In adopting this answer, the East India Company did them- 
selves an injustice in their political character, for the sake of 
sustaining their untenable commercial principle. An answer, 
which, although still insufficient in extent, would have been both 
correct as to facts and honourable to them in its character, 
would have been this—that up to 1813, the date of first legally 
admitting private traders, the internal state of India had been, 
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for want of tranquillity and safety, such as greatly to discourage 
internal trade and the consumption of European commodities ; 
that this state of things was put an end to by their own efforts 
as a government in 1817 and 1818, India then being brought 
to a state of quiet it had not enjoyed for some generations ; and 
therefore private traders reaped advantages after that date, which 
the commerce of the East india Company never had enjoyed be- 
fore it. It would, indeed, have been easy to show, in 1833, that 
this answer did not meet the case as between monopoly and free 
trade, but it would have been much nearer the truth as between 
India and England generally, than that which alleged the poverty 
and unchangeableness of the people. 

To this insufficient mode of accounting for the singularly 
small extent of our Indian commerce, which we may call even 
yet the standing official answer, is confronted the other, or the 
standing opposition answer ; it consists in the assertion that the 
cause of all lies in misgovernment, and it sometimes ventures so 
far as to say that it lies in British misgovernment. This answer 
seems to us partly correct and partly mistaken: correct, in 
alleging a state of things in respect of government, which for 
ample reasons ought to be diligently amended ; mistaken, in sup- 
posing that this state of things is in the main chargeable on 
British misrule; that the evils of government can be soon or 
easily remedied by British authority; that the remedying of them, 
if effected, would remove the limits to our commerce with the 
people of India; or that those limits are of a nature to permit 
them to be removed by authority at all. 

To account for the slow progress of the past, and to separate 
and weigh the causes which are now rightly or wrongly alleged 
to impede the advance of our Eastern commerce, is a task which, 
while important at any time, is especially appropriate when, as 
at present, the whole fabric of our Indian relations is about to 
be scrutinized and readjusted. We begin by the story of our 
commercial intercourse with India, and the highly-instructive 
lessons it affords. 

The advance of the Ottomans westward, and the capture of 
Constantinople by them in 1453, shut up the channels by which 
the luxuries of the East had long been brought to Europe. The 
Portuguese, who had been pursuing discoveries on the western 
coast of Africa, were stimulated anew by the hope of reaching 
the sources of the traffic now cut off; and, doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope for the first time in 1493, presented them- 
selves, in 1498, at Calicut, then one of the greatest marts in 
India. They soon visited every considerable place on both the 
African and the Indian coasts of the ocean beyond the Cape, as 
well as those on the islands of the further Archipelago, In 
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these regions they rapidly acquired a sway which they held in 
vigour for a century, and of which the remains exist to this day. 
The moral character of their proceedings during this period 
may be justly classed with that of the contemporaneous opera- 
tions of the Spaniards in newly-discovered America. Subjuga- 
tion and murder of princes, burning and sack of towns, plunder 
of ships, torture of persons, and enforced labour and commerce, 
exhibit during the entire century, in both hemispheres, a picture 
we would willingly believe can never be reproduced ; and if the 
treatment of the natives of India by the Portuguese did not 
bring indignant destruction on the invaders, it was probably only 
because the people of India had long been accustomed to equal 
barbarities amongst themselves. 

Not only had the trade and power of the Portuguese reached 
their highest point, but the Dutch and Spaniards had entered 
with vigour and success into the commerce and politics of the 
East, before the English, in the latter part of 1599, took the 
first steps in the same course. This tardiness may have arisen 
from several causes ;—from the weakness of the kingdom, then 
numbering about 5,000,000 persons in England; from the 
agitations bequeathed by the wars-of the Roses, and kept up by 
the succeeding violent changes in religion ; from the conspiracies 
and wars with which Protestant England was threatened from 
the Continent and from Scotland ; from the attention of the public 
being sufficiently occupied with the novelty of discovery and adven- 
ture in America ; or from the conscious maritime inferiority of the 
kingdom, of which the ships then amounted to but 72,450 tons— 
a fiftieth part, perhaps, of our present mercantile marine, and 
scarcely so much as now annually enters any one of our minor 
ports. From whatever cause, it was not until other countries 
had achieved success in their Eastern trade, and England had 
suffered from the overbearing spirit consequent on that success, 
and from the interruption of Oriental supplies by war, that she 
ventured with her inferior fleet into a trade which already em- 
ployed ships prodigious in magnitude to English eyes in those 
days, however frequent and familiar now; and Elizabeth’s 
remarkable reign wanted but three years of its close, when leave 
was given, by those who ruled commerce as a piece of statecraft, 
for the first English voyages to India. The Queen dispatched 
Mildenhall overland as envoy to the court of Akbar, with, 
however, little advantage to the trade in favour of which she 
took so vigorous a step. 

The first voyage was directed to the islands beyond India, 
where the example of their predecessors led the English to 
believe that the most profitable trade would be found. The 
success of that adventure as to its Oriental objects could 
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hardly have gladdened the ears of the Queen; the arrival of the 
expedition in England, on its return, fell on days when the 
plague and its consequences snatched away the justly antici- 
pated gains, and even placed the subscribers under the necessity 
of increasing their contributions to pay off their engagements. 
Subsequent adventures, however, proved highly profitable, so 
much so, indeed, as to induce King James, in 1606, to grant 
a licence to Mitchelbourne and others to enter into the same 
trade, in direct violation of the original charter. These first 
lucrative speculations were less strictly constituted as to the 
terms of association than those of later periods: each voyage, 
with its separate adventurers (who each subscribed much or 
little to its capital at pleasure), and its separate funds, risk, and 
profit, was managed by its particular owners, subject only to 
the general rules of the Company. The trade with the East had, 
however, been extended to the continent of India, when, in 1612, 
the principle of management was changed, and a joint stock 
was established, the mercantile employment of which was 
placed under the control of the Governor and Directors. 
Up to this period the adventures seem to have involved an outlay 
of 473,1791., that is, somewhat less than 40,0002. per annum, or 
a little more than 50,000/. per voyage; the profit was rarely 
below 100 per cent. on the sums adventured, and sometimes was 
twice as much. How far the subsequent falling off in profit 
is to be attributed to the absence, under the new system, of 
the vigour and caution of individual interest, and how far to the 
hostility of the foreign companies, which counted equally with the 
English on the fallacious advantages of monopoly, is not perhaps 
now to be accurately known; but the change of management 
appears to have been chiefly occasioned by a desire to meet the 
difficulties of opposition in India. 

The only men whom England could dispatch on her Eastern 
enterprises had necessarily been reared in the same school of 
political and private morality which produced Hawkins, Caven- 
dish, Drake, and Raleigh, and had lived under the influence of 
a public opinion which lauded any successful exploit, with little 
question of its atrocity, if it were accomplished beyond the 
sphere of European law; and all that can be said for the deeds 
of our first voyagers in the East is that, bad as we should now 
deem not a few of them, they were not so bad as those of the 
contemporaneous Portuguese, Dutch, and Spaniards, nor indeed 
as those of the natives of India themselves. Yet it speaks little 
for the scruples of those days that Lancaster, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in a predatory expedition to those countries, 
was the first chosen commander of an enterprise ostensibly com- 
mercial. 
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It scarcely needed the unscrupulous audacity of such men 
to arouse the jealousy and arrogance of their European predeces- 
sors in a region hitherto occupied by monopolies. Serious quar- 
rels naturally arose ; and as those opponents not only attacked 
the English at sea, but had factories, forts, and other permanent 
means of residence, defence, and combined action, the latter 
thought it necessary to be equally provided. They therefore 
changed their system at home, which did not bind all to engage 
in the measures in India then alleged to be necessary to the 
common support, and adopted that of a joint stock, of which all 
transactions whatever were brought under the control of the 
Directors, for the equal account pro rata of all the subscribers ; 
at the same time they endeavoured to obtain a favourable 
footing in India by means of an embassy to the Mogul (Je- 
hangir), to whom James I., at their instance, sent Sir Thomas 
Roe. This sagacious and experienced ambassador did his best 
to dissuade his countrymen from embroiling themselves, and 
dissipating their profits, by acquiring and maintaining forts ; and 
he advised them to prosecute their interests at the seat of Indian 
empire by means less expensive and less liable to failure than a 
splendid embassy. Better evidence can hardly be desired that 
a profitable trade with India, even at that time, was not de- 
pendent on the acquisition of territorial power, although India, 
under the next successor to Akbar, presented no model of either 
honesty or safety, and European rivals had yet neither abated in 
rancour nor declined in power. 

The plan of management now resorted to was that of 
forming successive joint stocks, each for the limited period of 
four years ; during the several years of each term of four, a por- 
tion of the stock was invested in a voyage, and at the end of 
the terms the ships were waited for, that the adventure might be 
wound up; a new joint stock was then to be raised for a new 
set of voyages. 

This intended plan, however, was realized only on the first 
occasion. The first joint stock was subscribed in 1613 to the 
amount of 418,691/.; and its profits, although much less than 
those obtained under the former system, were still sufficient 
to excite the avidity of the public. The subscription for the 
second joint stock, in 1617, was accordingly carried to the ex- 
tent of 1,600,000J.; but, instead of a winding-up and renewal at 
the end of four years, its affairs dragged on for fourteen years, 
or until 1631, and then its residuum was sold for one-eighth 
of the original capital to a succeeding set of adventurers. 

Here we have a period of failure, obscurity of accounts, 
excuses, and decay: for while the voyages on the original sys- 
tem, which more nearly resembled private enterprise, yielded an 
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average profit from 1601 to 1612 of 138 per cent., and those of 
the first joint stock up to 1616-17 produced 87} per cent., it 
required only five years more to bring the affairs of the Company 
to a condition which may be judged of, from the absence of re- 
corded accounts up to the date of the next joint stock; and 
in 1626-27, the Directors had to confess that they were in debt 
200,000/., and that their stock, so eagerly coveted in 1619, 
had fallen to 20 per cent. discount. 

External facts do not seem sufficient to account for this 
change. The charter of the Scottish East India Company, 
which, granted by James, was soon withdrawn, occasioned to 
the English Company no other loss than that of 40,0002., in 
an attempt to bolster up the Russian er og according to 
an article of the bargain under which the King cancelled the 
Scottish charter. Hostilities in the East with the Dutch, and an 
abortive attempt to trade and govern in concert with them, 
occasioned vexation, and not unfrequent cruelties (amongst 
them the massacre at Amboyna in 1623), rather than absolute 
pecuniary loss. Nor did the scheme of King James I. and his 
favourite Lord High Admiral, the Duke of Buckingham, to 
extort large sums as share of the prizes taken from the Dutch, 
materially cripple the resources or diminish the profits of the 
Company. The decline seents more justly attributable to in- 
ternal causes. The Company, now twenty-four years old, and 
shaken with changes, no longer profited by the peculiar zeal of 
first promoters; its operations had been extended in India 
beyond discretion ; and its management under the joint-stock 
system had probably fallen into the state most usual with the 
atfairs of governments and joint-st. 7k companies, in which the 
real executive officers (those not in the highest ranks) have be- 
come practically irremovable, and in which failures in detail, 
however numerous or fatal, are huddled up in the general 
result, so as rarely to affect the credit, the ease, the pay, or the 
tenure of office of those who really occasion them. 

Confusion, discord, and loss fellowed on the formation of 
a third joint stock in 1631. The Company was too feeble, or its 
representatives were too lazy, to sustain competition abroad : 
private traders, whose infringements they dared not suppress, 
flourished and multiplied where they could make no way; the 
King even granted to a new association his royal authority 
to trade to the East in face of the existing monopoly ; the ships 
of the new association returned with large profits, and it was 
only on their promising to make new efforts that the King 
promised on his side to annul the licence to their rivals, which 
royal engagement, however, seems never to have been fulfilled. 
The King, Charles [., in his need of money, fell on the pepper 
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owned by one of the sets of joint-stock adventurers, and bought 
it forcibly for a high price on credit, for the convenience of 
ready cash in selling it at a low one; but it is doubtful whether he 
ever paid the owners. A fourth joint stock was attempted ten 
years afterwards, with a view of on the fortunes of the 
third; but it went no further than to effect a single voyage, 
under temporary arrangements with the preceding adventurers 
for the use of forts, warehouses, and ships in India. 

A few facts which belong to this period point towards the 
true causes of the continued failures which mark it. In 1624 
power was asked and easily obtained by the Company from 
James I, to punish their servants abroad under military law; in 
1640 the Company acquired the site on which Madras now 
stands; fighting was always anticipated as part of the means of 
meeting the monopolists of other countries and of suppressing 
the interlopers of their own. It cannot be told how far the as- 
sertion then made is true, that they used torture both in the ma- 
nagement of their own servants, and in punishing to extremity 
of life those intruders whom they had not legal power to put to 
death ; but such an assertion was then, at least, deemed credible. 
Now a trading company exposed to the inherent evils of joint- 
stock management aggravated by distance and the impossibility 
of control, sliding, moreover, into the position of territorial go- 
vernors, aiming to exercise power in its sharpest forms, seek- 
ing the profits not of industry and skill, but of monopoly, and 
fretting itself to exclude all other traders—such a body had 
neither adopted the principles, nor could it be conversant with 
the practices, on which permanent commercial success must ever 
depend. That its disasters were owing to internal causes is fur- 
ther suggested by the success of the rival association in the ver 
same field, and by the remarkable fact that, in 1640, the Com- 
pany began to be offered ships on freight by private persons at 
251. per ton (of course including a profit), while under their own 
management they cost 31/., and that a ship so engaged made 
the quickest voyage to and from India which had then been 
effected. From whatever causes, however, the Company in 
1646 possessed available property in England and India to the 
amount only of 180,500/., against debts of 122,500/., but with 
a hope that profits would raise the surplus to 180,000/. 

Contention commonly accompanies the disappointment of as- 
sociates : here contention was aggravated by irremediable com- 
plexity of interests amongst the adventurers in the several joint 
stocks, while the increasing strength of the rival association 
added to other evils those of bitterness and alarm. Parliament, 
soon after the death of Charles I. (1649), decided that the trade 
to India should be in the hands of one company, with one joint 
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stock ; and accordingly an effort was made to improve the posi- 
tion of the Company by a new subscription, into which were 
admitted the fragments of former adventures. Cromwell, how- 
ever, seems to have inclined to an open, unfettered, unregulated 
commerce ; and the consequent experiment of free trade for three 
years, although that trade was to India, had its usual result— 
comparative cheapness and abundance in each country of the 
productions of the other. The Dutch themselves, the staunch 
and successful antagonists of the English monopolists, dreaded 
the effect of this unheard-of freedom, and soon found Indian 
commodities offered at unwonted prices before their own doors 
in Amsterdam. 

In 1656, however, the old Company prayed from the govern- 
ment a renewal of their exclusive privileges, and Cromwell, on 
advice of the Council of State, determined that the trade to 
India should be by one body and one joint stock. What 
wrought this change in Cromwell’s views does not appear; but 
it is not improbable that his advisers feared that unlimited pri- 
vate adventure in regions filled with jealous European monopo- 
lists, and where England had little or no public force, might 
endanger the amicable relations of this country with other 
powers; and this apprehension might be rendered more vivid 
im respect to Holland by the discussion on the indemnity for the 
Amboyna outrage (perpetrated thirty years before), and by the 
vigorous war with that country, both of which had then been 
very recently closed. Nor is it less likely that the very advan- 
tages resulting from private enterprise might then be mistaken 
for evils to be repressed ; for the labouring classes were not yet 
so considered, even by the most advanced liberals, as that cheap- 
ness and abundance for their advantage, in opposition to ex- 
orbitant profits on a limited monopoly, were deemed either an 
element of commercial prosperity, or a fit object of public 
solicitude. 

For whatever reason, monopoly was again the established 
principle; but the new association, now known as the Merchant 
Adventurers, were too — to be excluded from the new 
arrangements ; they may also have seen, in the still freer dealers 
whom Cromwell’s experiment had let into the field, a race of 
rivals, whom, with the feelings of an established body, they 
could only deem dangerous interlopers. The two bodies there- 
fore—the East India Company and the Merchant Adventurers— 
united under the recommendation of the government of the day, 
and, excluding all others, set out in 1657, with a stock of 
786,0002. So little, however, had the old Company prospered, 
that its forts, privileges, and immunities in India and Persia, 
which had been vaunted as essential to the existence of English 
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trade in the East, were sold to the new Company for not more 
than 20,0007. 

Infringement ever attends the restriction by artificial law of 
that which by nature appears to be every man’s right; and the 
new Company soon found itself as much beset with interlopers 
as the old. In England many who were tempted by the high 
prices consequent on monopoly, and abroad even its own ser- 
vants, soon gave occasion to renewed complaints ; and the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, who had flourished for more than thirty years, 
while struggling for freedom, now, as a component part of the 
new Company, found themselves opposing their own former 
principles and participating in the losses and difficulties of a 
favoured corporation. The Company, it is true, received Bombay 
(newly acquired from the Portuguese) as a present from Charles 
II., and from him also they obtained power to exercise civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in all their factories according to the laws 
of England, to condemn the ships of interlopers in India with- 
out reference to the courts at home, to make peace and war with 
native princes not Christians, to export from England their 
warlike stores, to recompense themselves for wrongs and da- 
mages sustained at their settlements, and to expel from India all 
Englishmen residing there without their permission; but at the 
same time they were obliged to contract their trade in India, to 
diminish the number of their factories, and to be content with 
commercial adventures from England on a scale far from pro- 
portionate to the growing resources of the country. 

Interlopers, smugglers, and poachers, although they may but 
work out the dictates of a conviction which is universal, how- 
ever obscure, commonly do so at the expense of their individual 
conscientiousness. They break laws which, however irrational 
or unjust, they themselves admit to have a binding force; and 
men who start with a moral sense thus blunted, and are ready 
to oppose by force the force employed on the side of authority 
against them, are neither fit representatives of traders in a state 
of freedom, nor are they likely on temptation to be sparing of 
deceit and violence. Accordingly, those who in this period ven- 
tured into the illicit trade with India were often charged, and 
probably truly so, with acts fitted to raise a strong feeling against 
all Indian traders not included in the authorized body, and 
against any system which would permit them. That these dark 
doings were in fact but another effect of monopoly, is one of 
those truths which are rarely discovered during the urgency of 
action, but which, once discovered, no sophistry can again 
conceal, 

For some years immediately following the union of the old 
Company and the Merchant Adventurers, the operations of 
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the new body continued to be on a very limited scale, and 
to produce but unsatisfactory results. But in 1667-8 efforts 
were commenced which for a length of time maintained 
a much larger amount of trade. Louis XIV. was at war 
with Spain, and thus one rival was embarrassed; and the 
indomitable will of Sir Josiah Child, however little to be liked 
were some of the qualities with which it was associated, seems 
to have infused into the proceedings of the Company that de- 
gree of vigour which public bodies rarely derive but from the 
energy of some individual character. A further advance in the 
magnitude of their operations seems to have occurred in 1674, 
about the time when the French King, over-running Holland, 
crippled for a time their most formidable competitor in the East. 
Nor is it improbable that the loss of Bantam in 1682, and the 
removal of its government to its dependency, Madras, contri- 
buted to turn the attention of the Company from the seductive 
trade in spices, to the less showy but more substantial commerce 
in the manufactures and coarse products of India. Moreover, 
the remarkable general advance of England in the interval be- 
tween the Restoration and the Revolution, no doubt increased the 
adventures to India along with those to all other quarters. 

Either, however, the management of the existing Company 
was disapproved, or the scale of its affairs was too contracted 
for the times; for a new body arose, which in 1698 obtained 
favour and authority from King William, by outbidding very 
much the old one in the terms of a loan to Government. In 
1702, however, the two bodies amalgamated at the recommen- 
dation of the King, and took the designation which continued 
down to 1833, of “The United Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies.” It begar with a stock of 2,000,000/. 

The Company, as we have seen, was originally established in 
1600, on the sole authority of a royal charter; and at all sub- 
sequent times down to the Revolution, the Protectorate included, 
a similar instrument seems to have been held a sufficient legal 
basis both by the Government and the favoured Company. But 
in the growth of constitutional doctrines and practice, many 
lawyers of eminence had come to an opinion that a royal 
charter, without the authority of Parliament, was not sufficient 
to restrain other persons from sharing in the much-coveted 
traffic to the East. These views had contributed not a little to 
the sustentation of that constant encroachment on the estab- 
lished privileges which we have had to describe; and they were 
not likely to become less influential after the Revolution had 
cleared away many of the indefinite and disputable prerogatives 
formerly attributed to the Crown. From this time, therefore, 
the Company was constituted under siccessive Acts of Parlia- 
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ment, and attempts to share the trade were reduced either to 
smuggling proper, to participation in the proceedings of foreign 
East India Companies—particularly of the Ostend Company, 
or to outbidding the established Company for the needful powers 
of Parliament. Of these the first was rendered increasingly 
difficult by the gradual extension of the political influence of the 
Company in India, an influence then sought chiefly with this 
motive; the second could never be carried to any great extent ; 
and the third was practicable only when the periodical terms 
expired for which the monopoly was successively granted, and 
then in no instance did the attempt succeed. In 1730, the 
first opportunity, a strenuous but unsuccessful effort was made 
by other merchants to prevent renewal of the monopoly, and 
the grant was extended to 1766: previous, however, to the 
latter date, by 23 years, the Company quietly obtained an ex- 
tension to 1780; thence it was continued to 1791; and in 1793, 
with a slight relaxation of the monopoly, to 1814. Three 
years’ notice of discontinuance was always one of the condi- 
tions. The inducement usually offered to the minister of the 
day was, a loan of money for the public service ; but as this took 
place while the Company itself had’ a heavy debt, and indeed 
had sometimes to go to Parliament for aid, the whole amounted 
merely to making the Company a convenient engine for sus- 
taining the financial credit of the minister. The device, however, 
had its success. Professional loan-mongers did not then exist. 

Practically, then, the commerce between England and India 
was exclusively in the hands of the East India Company from 
1702 to 1793; and at the latter date other persons were first 
allowed to trade, but even then only on tonnage provided by 
the Company, or in ships licensed by them; all imported goods, 
too, were to be deposited in their warehouses, and sold at their 
public sales. In 1813 the Government, on the representations 
of the mercantile and manufacturing interests, insisted on fur- 
ther facilities to private trade, and accordingly. no licence was in 
future to be required from the Company, but private traders 
were to limit themselves to the direct trade between England 
and the ports of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Penang; to 
employ ships of not less than 350 tons burden; to abstain from 
the coasting trade of India; and to be excluded altogether from 
that of China. For these concessions the East India Company 
obtained the guarantee of the Imperial Government against 
pecuniary loss on their political and territorial operations. 

‘The commercial character of this period may be thus epito- 
mized. In 1708; six years after the establishment of “the 
United Company,” the exports from England were—to India, 
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bullion, 415,1997.; goods, 100,4331. : to China, bullion, 32,3872. ; 
goods, 1571/.: total, 549,690. In 1793, the first year of re- 
stricted private trade (in some respects an exceptional but not 
unfair year), the figures had changed to the following :—to 
India, bullion, 10,2897.; goods, 495,718/.: to China, bullion, 
none ; goods, 760,029/. : total, 1,255,7477. That is, in 85 years 
the commerce in the hands of the East India Company had 
been something more than doubled ; but during the same period 
the general commerce of the kingdom had been more than 
quadrupled. More, however, than this: the increase in the total 
shown above took place entirely in the trade to China, that to 
India being little or no greater than at the beginning of the 
éentury. Now in that time the Company had acquired territorial 
possessions in India, which were not only very large in them- 
selves, but afforded greater facilities than had ever before been 
possessed for penetrating the interior; and, besides this, manu- 
facturing skill and activity had so increased at home as to sup- 
ply additional materials for profitable interchange. If, under 
these circumstances, the trade with the millions of India made 
no progress whatever in 90 years, while the general commerce 
of England advanced in all other directions to a fourfold mag- 
nitude, it is hardly possible to avoid the inference that the 
East India Company’s commercial function was no national ad- 
vantage, and trade in their hands could not have competed with 
that of parties neither embarrassed with the organization of a 
great corporation, nor enfeebled by immunity from _ rivals. 
The consequences to the Company itself seem only to have been 
averted by the general extension in England of the taste for tea, 
which at the beginning of the period had spread little beyond 
the most luxurious circles ; the extension of this taste can hardly 
be attributed to monopoly, while the profit derived from its 
opportune demand masked the disastrous consequences which 
must otherwise have become manifest on the face of the Com- 
pany’s mere Indian transactions. 

The period from 1814 to 1832 affords, however, a clearer 
comparison between the trade of a large Company (albeit a 
Government also) and that of private persons, than can easily be 
found elsewhere. In 1814 the exports from England to India 
were 826,4582. on account of the East India Company, and 
1,048,132/. on that of private traders; while in 1832 they had 
dwindled to 149,193/. for the Company, and augmented to 
3,601,0932. for the merchants. Now, considering that the 
Company had already its establishments and organization, its 
facilities of intercourse, its unrestricted access to all parts of 
India, and its long-standing prestige, it can hardly be deemed 
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less than a signal failure of the principle on which its proceed- 
ings had ever been based, that the new comers should so com- 
pletely beat it out of the field in twenty years. 

A result so unquestionable led, in 1833, to the suspension of 
the trading power of the Company—to its suspension, not to 
its final abrogation; for whenever the Company shall cease to 
hold the government of India, its right to trade to that country 
in common with the rest of her Majesty’s subjects will revive. 
But to this revival there will be serious obstacles in the doubts 
which experience is accumulating as to the success of large 
associations when equally pitted against concerns of moderate 
magnitude; in the unfitness for commerce both of a personnel 
and an organization which will have been employed for twenty 
or forty years in government only; and in the general unwilling- 
ness to admit into the market a rival with capital and prestige 
so great in respect of competition damaging to all others, 
although very little likely to achieve success for itself. The 
resumption of its trading faculties by the East India Company 
seems, therefore, hardly to be ranked amongst the probabilities 
of a future arrangement of our Indian interests. 

It has often been asserted that, but for the adoption of the 
principle of monopoly, our Indian trade, and its consequent, our 
Indian Empire, would never have existed. Yet our commerce 
with the Western World was contemporaneously exposed to 
equal difficulties; but it rose and flourished without any such 
aid; nor has that principle succeeded anywhere, when fairl 
brought to comparison with free private efforts. Neither is it 
lightly to be assumed that the trade to India in the hands of the 
East India Company ever was profitable at all; the presumptions 
are the other way, the naked truth, as to profit, being obscured 
here, as in some other cases, by the magnitude and complexity 
of the operations. Moreover, since the Company declared, on 
the one hand, that without the profits of the exclusive trade they 
could not support the expense of governing India, and, on the 
other, that the trade was worthless without the profit of territo- 
rial government to maintain it, we may fairly conclude that 
neither one nor the other bore much profit, and that the most 
obvious conclusion from the papers is the true one, viz., that the 
trade to China, which arose from circumstances wholly foreign 
to the intentions and efforts of the Company, and equally so to 
the principle of monopoly, was the true and almost only source 
of any profit the Company realized during the greater part of its 
commercial existence. 

But further. If it be admitted that in the early days of our 
Eastern commerce an armed and associated body was necessary 
for coping with the violence and injustice of native Governments 
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and officials, and of banded European rivals, the debate is not 
thereby settled in favour of commercial monopoly. England 
then had no national force in the East; and the question really 
lies between the prudence and justice of allowing Englishmen to 
band and arm in their own cause, and that of the Government 
itself undertaking, at such a distance, the fulfilment of its duty 
of protecting its subjects in the prosecution of their rightful 
avocations. Is it probable that men permitted to avenge them- 
selves should so act as to open their way to the confidence 
indispensable to the extension of mercantile relations and the 
realization of commercial success? and if the growth of our 
commerce was tardy, if the effect of our example proved feeble, 
if the field was filled with unscrupulous violence, and if the 
upshot was generally barren of good of any kind for nearly a 
century and a half, may we not attribute all this to the shifting 
of the duty of Government to those least likely to fulfil it, and 
most likely to abuse the pretence of it? 

» Nor did England then lack the means of fulfilling such a 
duty. The numbers and strength of the “ interlopers ” showed 
that force was not wanting, nor could a generation which sup- 
plied a Mildenhall and a Roe have failed to find men fit to 
represent the justice of England in the East. The truth seems 
rather to have been, that the statesmen of those days were 
misled by their own constitutional doctrines as to the right of 
the Crown to regulate foreign trade, by the red-handed and 
showy example of the Portuguese and Dutch, by the wildness 
of the spirit of adventure which had prevailed for a generation, 
and by contempt of the rights of all whom the Christians of 
those days chose to oppress under the name of “ heathens.” 
Hence the establishment of armed monopolies; and hence the 
abandonment by the Government of that duty of affording 
safety and protection, of which it is difficult to say whether the 
evils of exceeding it, by employing the irresistible power of the 
Government on other objects, be or be not greater than those of 
neglecting it, and so leaving men to “ the wild justice of revenge,” 
or the wilder licence of prosecuting their own purposes without 
any check on the side of right. 

Had just views of these subjects been possible in the days of 
Elizabeth and James (a very large and improbable supposition, 
we admit), we might have seen, not indeed an East India Com- 
pany and an East Indian Empire, but a more extended and 
more profitable intercourse—an intercourse founded on_ the 
mutual necessity of justice, on the perception of correlated 
interests, and, above all, on the influence of character; and 
if the force of Britain had been evoked at all, it would 
have been not in the shape of a one-sided arbitrement, but in 
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the dispensing of justice, so much the more prized by Orientals 
than by us, as they more seldom obtainit. Our way to empire, 
if empire be desirable, would have been just as certain if it had 
not lain through the labyrinths of a commercial policy, of which 
it can hardly be wrong to say, that the experience of two cen- 
turies proved it to be a gigantic failure. 

Very different is the political side of the East India Com- 
pany’s history ; and the causes of the contrast afford a lesson 
of the greatest value. The Company first gained permanent 
footing in India, as territorial governors, in 1640, by the grant 
to them of a small district, since become the site of Madras; 
the grant was such as Indian princes often make, without anti- 
cipating any other consequences than an alienation of revenue. 
Bombay, which came to Charles II. as part of the dowry of his 
Portuguese Queen, was given, in 1668, to the East India Com- 
pany; neither party, however, seems to have considered it of 
greater value than any other bare little island in the same seas; 
moreover, it did not pay its own expenses. In 1688 or 1689, 
having had disputes with native princes which suggested future 
advantages in territorial powers, eager to exclude the “ inter- 
lopers,” and encouraged by their.own renewed activity under 
the leadership of Sir Josiah Child, and by the rapid augmenta- 
tion of the commercial power of England then taking place, 
the directors at home formed the design of acquiring political 
power in India; and from this date, had we space, we should 
have to trace the advance of this gigantic rule. It was not, 
however, until the middle of last century, and seventy years 
after the acquisition of Bombay, that the Company achieved 
any considerable extension of their territorial footing. The 
quarrels of native princes, and the part then lately very 
vigorously taken in them by the French, gave rise to events 
which issued in the victories of Lawrence, Clive, Coote, and 
their successors. Territory was acquired in Madras and 
Bengal. Extended possessions led to extended transactions, 
in which feeble faithlessness, on the side of the native rulers, and 
the loose organization of Oriental governments, were met on 
the side of the British with robust audacity, some amount of 
firmness and regularity in concert and subordination, and a 
degree of good faith, which, though wretchedly defective, was 
pro tanto for the East an advance. Whatever the objects of 
the two parties, effective control over the means of accomplish- 
ment, and in particular great influence over the sentiments and 
fidelity of subordinates, were always on the side of the British. 
The frontier of the English continually advanced; and their 
guidance and aid were often sought, and oftener still accepted, 
where their power was not yet established. The authority of 
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the native princes, thus at first enfeebled, eventually disap- 
peared. The contest between the English and French for 
supremacy in India in the middle of last century, the 
decay of the Mogul Empire and the growth of the Mahratta 
power, the disorders which accompanied these changes, and 
the cruel desolations which were committed by the congregated 
remains of the defeated native armies, under the name of Pin- 
darris, were rather the occasions than the causes of the steps by 
which the British attained, in 1817, that unquestioned predo- 
minance of which all later events are but the consequences. 

We ought never to forget, that in this progress there has been 
much to censure—much we would wish never to have been 
done. If the honour of England has not always been preserved 
in our Eastern transactions, still less have the benevolence and 
the self-denying integrity of Christianity been exemplified. 
Nevertheless, an agency which, in attaining universal power, 
employed chiefly those who were to be ruled by it, and which in 
such a course has had no serious check, must have been pos- 
sessed of some overruling principle, in comparison with 
which the faults or even crimes of individual acts or actors, are 
but as ravines in an ever-ascending path. 

The facts do not permit us to characterize our Indian rule as 
colony, conquest, the ascendancy of craft, the fanatical aggre- 
gation of men of the same faith, or the mere predominance of a 
race. We are in numbers utterly insufficient to rule by force; 
we are no match for the natives in subtlety and intrigue. Indian 
soldiers are paid by Indian taxes, not by ours; and while 
there are plenty of princes ready to hire them, these men 
prefer to serve under our orders. If we push inquiry so as to 
ascertain the primary facts, without suffering ourselves to be 
misled by appearances, we can hardly miss the conclusion that 
our rule is a moral influence only, resting on a preference for 
it (not altogether without deduction) on the part of the mass 
of the people. If it were not so, a people who are less ex- 
posed to the surveillance of power than they ever were under a 
native Government, and who never were slow to resort to craft 
or blows, would soon rid themselves of the Lilliputian foreign 
party which now controlsthem. If we see faults neither few nor 
small in our Indian Government, we must remember that the 
scale of India, both in morals and politics, differs so much 
from ours, that where we find much to visit with censure, the 
Oriental is glad to feel he is under a Government chargeable in 
his sight only with peccadilloes. 

Here, then, is the cause of the different results shown by the 
commercial and the political history of the East India Com- 
pany. The commercial policy (although authorized by law) 
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opposed those principles of human nature which are ever uneasy 
under restraint, and have an innate though obscure sense that 
they are right in cherishing the uneasiness ; moreover, it endea- 
voured to do that by the rule and system of a vast combina- 
tion, which is always better done by the free impulses of genius 
or the self-imposed efforts of industry ; accordingly, it was ever 
failing, and it broke down at last under the pressure of interests, 
of which no policy could prevent the birth or regulate the 
force. The political policy, on the other hand (although the 
administration of a desputism), has succeeded, because it has 
applied to the circumstances of India principles accordant 
with the permanent tendencies of human nature, and applied 
them, though undeniably with faltering and sometimes unfaith- 
ful steps, yet better than they had been applied by any preced- 
ing Government in the same country, and often in place 
of their very opposites. Hence its strength—a strength which 
has increased on every new though unconscious development 
of those fundamental principles. 

Let us not, however, suppose that persistence in the same 
course will suffice for all future advance. A bad Government 
may work much evil; and great benefit may result from super- 
seding it by a better. Up to a certain point the services of a 
good Government are of the highest importance to society ; 
beyond that point the best Government can hardly effect any- 
thing for the general welfare. What is the case of India? 

The ante-British history of India, open it where we may, 
reads like that of our own Middle Ages. There are not, indeed, 
in all cases the forms of the feudal system, but there are the same 
consequences of the same violations of natural rights, and of 
the same inability distinctly to perceive or justly to maintain 
them. There is the same oppression; the same resistance, 
often taking the necessary form of outlawry or rebellion; the 
same universal addiction to arms; the same private wars; 
the same strongholds everywhere on crag or summit; the same 
lawlessness a-field; the same cowering of defenceless classes 
round the skirts of every castle, to be plundered or protected 
at the pleasure of the chief ; the same, and even greater, tendency 
to hereditary office ; the same, and even greater, instability of 
dynasty ; the same violence employed to secure or set aside the 
succession ; the same dependence of the people on the acci- 
dental character of the chief; the same degrading unconscious- 
ness in the most oppressed classes of being wronged at all; the 
same fanatical grasp of land; the same scarcity or low estima- 
tion of all means besides land of employing the intellect and 
exercising the virtues; the same general ignorance of nobles 
and people co-existent with limited and abstruse science (so 
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called) confined to caste; the same general suppression of 
thought ; the same reduction of religion to mere ceremony and 
dogma, easily tolerant of shameless violations of admitted 
morality; the same occasional dissolution of powers needful 
even to the lowest degrees of social cohesion ; the same attempt 
to supply the place of those powers by local and unauthorized 
devices, and the more natural resource of clanship ; and, finally, 
the same occasional appearance of a reformer, and the same 
failure of all partial and mistaken attempts at reform. These 
marks of condition are the more striking where the annals of 
districts, tribes, and individuals, present us with the condition 
of personal character and of the ultimate elements of society, 
free from the obscurity occasioned by the dust of armies and the 
gorgeousness of empire. Every clan had its feuds, every patel- 
ship its rival dynasties, every valley its tale of strife and sorrow. 

Such, also, was for centuries our own history ; and, down to 
the end of the Wars of the Roses, it would furnish exact parallels 
to that of most parts of India, principle for principle, and almost 
fact for fact. Our task is to raise India from this state, and we 
may derive from our own experience one great test of the fitness 
and sufficiency of any measures intended to effect that purpose. 

Strong reasons present themselves for doubting whether 
action, through the Government alone, be sufficient to ac- 
complish this elevation of India. It is true there is a large 
class of theorists who hold by the dogma that institutions 
make the people; but surely reflection, not less than the broad 
lesson of contemporaneous events, may well supply us with its 
contradiction. Institutions, if they are to last, must have their 
roots in the moral and intellectual condition of at least a large 
proportion of the people. One reason of this is the fact, that 
whatever the laws may be, their real effect on the people de- 
pends on the character of the agency which carries them into 
executicn, and that agency must be drawn from the people 
themselves. This, which is true everywhere, is emphatically 
true in India, where any improvement of the law comes at pre- 
sent only from the advanced suggestions of an alien governing 
class, and where the executive agency, necessarily composed 
im the main of natives, is improved by nothing beyond the 
supervision of a few hundred absolute representatives of the 
exotic principles. After all we have seen and known of India, 
it hardly needed the “ Revelations” of “ Panch Kowree Khan” 
to show us how effectual is the limit set to the wisdom, purity, 
or benignity of law, by any agency afforded by India to dis- 
pense it. The agency plays us false. 

It is true it has been said, “ put natives of rank into offices 
not now open to them,” and, “pay better the lower classes of 
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your subordinates.” But these measures, just and prudent, no 
doubt, for other reasons, miss this particular and vital evil. 
The fault lies in the want of that average morality, or that cer- 
tainty of publicity and disgrace, which will prevent abuse of 
power when beyond the immediate ken of a superior ; and these 
no amount of pay can supply. Nor is the matter likely to be 
improved by giving power to classes which, in their own times, 
did not succeed in governing the people aright, and have not 
yet advanced far enough under our eye to be entrusted with 
the task again. Let justice be done to both these parties, by 
all means, not less for the sake of the Indian public than for 
their own, and, as far as instances can be found, or their 
occurrence in future promoted, let natives find that encourage- 
ment, not exclusion, is our purpose; but after that the main 
work must still remain to be done. 

On these points we wish not to be misunderstood. We are 
as far from undervaluing the natives of India as we are from 
admitting that better pay and wider admission to offices would 
remedy the evils to which we have adverted. We gladly admit 
that there are native gentlemen who, by the excellence of their 
character, the extent of their acquirements, and the care with 
which they have mastered the principles of British justice, are 
highly qualified to serve their country in offices not yet acces- 
sible to them; we say, moreover, that in all ages, and not least 
during the period of our sway, India has exhibited instances of 
unwavering integrity, of heroic and affecting fidelity, and of sur- 
passing talent; but it is not sporadic instances, however 
splendid, on which a system of policy can be founded, or by 
which the character of its effects will be determined, but the 
average quality of the agency which can be secured ; and this 
average quality, whether in the agencies to be drawn from the 
higher or the lower classes, we very unwillingly say is not yet 
such as to permit hope of material improvement in the general 
result from this quarter. 

Not less are the difficulties occasioned by the essential dif- 
ferences of principle in respect of government between the 
people of India and ourselves. We believe a Government to 
exist for the sake of the people, and to be, in one form or 
another, accountable to the people both for integrity and suc- 
cess ; they believe a Government, with all its profits and advan- 
tages, to be the property of him who has been strong or clever 
enough to acquire it. We believe the duty of a Government 
to be the safety of the people and the equal distribution of 
justice amongst them ; they practically require little of such 
duty from a Government, and they take any b:-nefit of that kind 
rather as a grace conferred by an unusually good ruler, than a 
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right to be claimed from all rulers alike. We require every 
office to be filled by efficient men, and, except in a few cases, 
we fill them without regard to family connection ; they look on 
hereditary succession to office as one of the best-established 
rights; and while every office in the permanent framework of 
the Government, from the emperor to the lowest servant of the 
least village, is filled on this system (except as violence or fraud 
interferes with the succession), all other offices dependent on 
the pleasure of the Government, or required by the necessity 
of the times, exhibit an almost irresistible tendency, by virtue 
of the prescriptive habits of thought, to fall under the same 
regimen. With us the ultimate fountain of law is the will of 
the people, as existing to-day, more or less clearly and fairly 
expressed ; with them there is no uniform law, or admitted and 
efficient origin of new law, but only ancient codes and usages, 
different for different classes, which are more liable to be per- 
verted than improved. With us the expounders and adminis- 
trators of the law are dignitaries scrupulously rendered inde- 
pendent in their functions ; with them no independent judicial 
functionary exists, and, for the most part, that which should be 
the administration of justice is a supplementary and inferior 
function of the person (generally a farmer of the revenue or 
his subordinate) whose main business is the collection of im- 
posts. With us personal liberty is secured by an undeniable 
right to the most prompt redress of its violation; with them 
unlimited power of imprisonment, at mere will, seems an essential 
attribute of every ruler, and is often employed, as well as tor- 
ture, with all the virulence of party or of greed. With us the 
taxes are levied on each person with rigorous regard to rules 
laid down by the Legislature ; with them the assessment is com- 
monly at the pleasure of the very person who profits by aug- 
menting it, and who is subject practically to little or no con- 
trol. _ With us the employment of an armed force is most 
carefully limited to the executive political authority, and its 
actual use, even by that authority, is again limited to the most 
undeniable necessities ; with them any man may hire, for little 
more than common wages, as many as he pleases of the armed 
men who swarm in the land. With us an armed force, in its 
corporate and special character, is an unreasoning and strictly 
obedient instrument in the hands of those who control the 
general interests of the community; with them an armed 
force often is and always may become a tumultuous and resolv- 
ing body, carrying out its own determinations, be they for, 
against, or independent of its chiefs, its Government, or its 
people. With us differences of colour, race, or opinion, are 
expressly forbidden to be made grounds of inequality before 
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the law; with them the whole feeling of life is founded on inef- 
faceable distinctions, and there is neither equality of law nor 
immunity from unredressed violence for those who are not 
equal also before the standard of the social estimate. With us 
there are ever existing means of reform which, sooner or later, 
bring all institutions and practices into harmony with public 
opinion in its successive advances; with them there is neither 
such machinery of reform, nor any public opinion to originate 
or direct its action. These remarks apply to the pure native 
rule as it has commonly existed in both Hindoo and Moham- 
medan States, and as it exists in some native States at this day, 
the Nizam’s, for instance; how far this model has been 
amended under British rule, we must speak of anon. 

We, on our side, have found by long and varied experience, 
that our principles are essential to sound government—not 
merely to that of Englishmen, but to that of men, English, 
Hindoo, or other; necessary, not indeed in the chapter and 
verse of our own enactments, but in their spirit, intention, and 
purport. We can postpone or modify these principles in their 
application, but we cannot give them up. 

But, on their side, the people of India, as at present advised, 
have equal reason for adhering to their own system. Almost 
every article of their usages, however injurious it may appear 
to us, has grown with them into a right; somebody profits by 
it, and the rest submit. Take away that wrong which has long 
thus borne the appearance of a right, and you raise alarm for 
all other righis, whether of prescription or of nature, categories 
with them very obscurely distinguished. Nor are they by any 
means incapable of showing when our changes go beyond their 
patience. Their system, too, has a certain kind of consistency 
which we can only disturb at some peril of giving additional 
intensity to one evil by the suppression of another. An un- 
bridled despotism is balanced by facility of armed resistance 
and rebellion. The impossibility of securing a faithful financial 
administration forces resort to a system of farming the revenues, 
and this again produces a habit and almost a necessity of 
cheating the revenue to evade its excessive exactions; and so 
on. It is true that every part of such a system, however neces- 
sary as a counterpoise, bears its own crop of evils; but, 
grievous as it is, when once a people are accustomed to such a 
system, any considerable alteration in one part of it alone 
leads not so much to radical amendment as to new forms of 
suffering, evasion, or abuse. Add to this the difficulty of find- 
ing an agency drawn from the people, which shall duly carry 
into effect enactments still further removed than at present 
from the ancient standard, and we may readily admit that the 
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reform of India through the Government only is an enterprise 
beset with most formidable causes of embarrassment and delay. 

There exists in India, moreover, much to affect adversely the 
social state, which is beyond any reach of Government for its 
amendment. Hindooism discourages traffic by sea, and sets 
social and intellectual bounds to the elevation of the greater 
part of the people; Mohammedanism, by its fatalism and 
voluptuousness, enervates the spirit of enterprise; there is 
little tendency to sound commercial principles in the ordinary 
dealings of the people; great part of the land and of the 
natural capabilities of the people run to waste for want of 
stimulus, opportunity, and judicious direction; large classes 
socially keep aloof from each other; costly family usages of 
long standing keep the cultivator in poverty; andsoon. These 
difficulties can only be surmounted by bringing the people to 
act on themselves ; and for such a purpose not only is any 
Government about the worst agency we can select, but in India 
especially, where the impartiality of Government in the fulfilment 
of the duties essential to the safety of society ought to be above 
all suspicion, it would be the last degree of folly to permit the 
Government to meddle with any such subjects. 

These being some of the difficulties which beset the course 
of Indian regeneration, when attempted exclusively through the 
Government, let us see whether our own history suggests the 
principles of any other course; and this inquiry is the more 
pertinent, inasmuch as it is from a condition which was once, in 
many respects, our own, that India has now to be raised. It 
was in the days of Elizabeth that we first went to India, when 
we were yet but little tamed by the softening influences which 
succeeded to feudalism or purified by the greater freedom of 
religion ; it was in the scandalous era of Charles II. that we 
first gained territorial footing in India; and it was in the profli- 
gate days of George II. that any considerable advance was 
made towards founding an Indian Empire. None of these were 
periods to supply men calculated to gain that confidence of the 
people of India, or to afford them that reason for a preference 
for our rule which should make our empire less limited or short- 
lived than its predecessors. If our Oriental Empire should en- 
dure, its real conservators will be those to whom we owe the 
improvement of our own constitutional liberties, and still more 
those who have raised, or who may raise, our own habitual 
standard of intelligence and morals. 

Let us remember how recent, as well as how great, has been 
our own advance. The most precious securities of our freedom 
are younger by generations than the East India Company. The 
possession of the power of taxation by Parliament exclusively, 
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and its consequent, a real ministerial responsibility, were gained 
only in 1641, and not finally even then; the inviolability of 
juries was won in 1670, the Habeas Corpus Act in 1679, the 
independence of the judges in 1688; the occupation of Madras 
took place in 1640, and of Bombay in 1688. We had only just 
laid the foundation of our modern system of liberties when we 
began to undertake government in India; and those who were 
then hardy enough to seek their fortunes in that country, cared 
very little about applying there the little that was yet known on 
the subject in England. 

That period of expansion which, for seventy years more, 
awaited our Indian dominion, and which yet continues, began 
in the reign of George the Second; and our progress in the 
East is not a more remarkable feature of the times since that 
date, than are the consolidation and extension of our liberties 
at home, and our still greater advance in arts, intelligence, and 
morals. Not long after Clive’s victories, about the middle of 
last century, the discussions began which ended in the Ame- 
rican Revoluticn, and gave revival and new force to doctrines 
which had well nigh been lost sight of ever since our own. The 
legal liberty of worship, with, however, some drawbacks, had been 
established early in the century; and afterwards Wesley and 
others slowly initiated a new era of personal reform. In 1769 
James Watt and Richard Arkwright first patented the inventions 
which proved the worthy leaders in an extraordinary career of 
mechanical progress. Between 1780 and 1790 Robert Raikes, a 
Churchman, at the suggestion of a plain Baptist neighbour, set 
up the first Sunday-school, and Howard, an Independent, set 
about the reform of prisons; these became the pioneers of 
movements which, amplified, diversified, and sustained by the 
greatest talents and the sincerest piety of the age, long owed 
their chief vitality to the poorer and middle classes, and have, 
at length, drawn into them the solicitudes of every other. In 
1794 we finally secured freedom of association and of the 
press ; in 1829, the political equality of religious professions ; 
in 1832, the right of effective representation; in 1834, the 
absolute right of personal liberty all over the British dominions, 
without regard to race, colour, or religion; and in 1846, the 
admission of the right to unrestricted trade. The effect of the 
whole is a solicitude for the welfare of the many, a sense of the 
necessity of justice in all our proceedings, and a subordination 
of the highest movements of our political system to the common 
feeling and impression of the people, which would have been 
thought by statesmen supremely ridiculous less than a century 
ago. 

These steps of political advance were each caused by pre- 
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vious changes in the people, and were substantially carried 
without, or even against the Government. The constitutional 
advances under the Stuarts were the crop sown by the Puri- 
tans, with other objects, in the days of Elizabeth and James. 
Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, the Abolition of 
Slavery, Freedom of Trade, and that prevalent wish for peace 
which has rendered innocuous successive events of which any 
one, fifty years ago, would have set Europe and America in flames, 
—these are the fruits of systems which began with the sermons of 
Wesley, the steam-engine of Waitt, the spinning-jenny of Ark- 
wright, and the Sunday-school of Raikes’; and of the lessons they 
teach this seems the plainest, that all our advances, whether in 
government, or in other essential matters, have been produced 
by causes operating directly on the people themselves ; and that 
the effect on Government, although vital, has always been 
secondary and uncontemplated. The practical rule they supply is, 
to operate directly on the people of India themselves (by no 
means, however, neglecting the Government), and to do it with 
all the more alacrity since we now know from our own expe- 
rience to what such a course will surely lead. 

It was from generations thus progressive in intelligence and 
freedom, that our Indian administrators were successively drawn ; 
and the very remarkable changes amongst ourselves during 
the last sixty or seventy years have produced no more striking 
result than the extension and consolidation they have given to 
our Eastern dominion. It is not so much the letter of our 
enactments, or the form of our management, as the spirit of 
our rulers, that has won the confidence and obedience of India; 
and although the permanence and uniformity of law must 
secure advantages once gained, it is equally true that in India 
these advantages are always first obtained by the administration 
of a despotism in an English spirit. A people who know 
nothing of Habeas Corpus feel deeply the relief of a practical 
infrequency of arbitrary arrests; they who never expected a 
Government to fulfil a duty are delighted at the pacification of 
districts which had been harried for centuries ; and where natives 
cannot trust each other they all confide in a “ Sahib.” Here, 
again, the lesson taught us is, that the advance of India under 
our rule has sprung, in fact, from our popular advance at home, 
and that our hope for India must lie not so much in law and 
organization as in force and amenity of character, and, still 
more, in the benignant influence of new circumstances imme- 
diately affecting the people themselves. 

Nor ought we here to pass by the fact that, in spite of all 
difficulties, the improvement already effected under British rule 
is by no means inconsiderable. A feeling of security, a ten- 
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dency to order, a sense of right, a belief in the just intentions 
of the Government, although not always an approval of its 
measures, a reliance on public force and public right rather 
than on private means of protection or revenge—these and 
similar feelings have gained considerable strength, and are 
slowly laying a foundation for that better state of things, to 
which the Government can contribute nothing more effectual 
than the assured safety and quiet of the land. In the British 
portion of India the people now have comparative and tolerably 
complete rest from alarms and violence; and they who in 
the native States always carry arms, willingly lay them aside, 
as unnecessary, in ours. By so much has our own advance at 
home already assisted India in the same path. 

Viewing the subject, however, in that more general aspect 
which is also the more correct one, let us fix our attention 
on English and Indian modes of thought and feeling, and 
their effects under like circumstances, and then look on all else 
lying between them as the machinery by which, with greater or 
less fidelity and effect, one acts on the other. Compare Eng- 
lish and Indian families, commercial transactions, judicial pro- 
ceedings (native Indian, we mean); or take for Indian our own 
condition in the days of King John, and let us rememberthat we 
have to raise the Indian or the medizval to the modern English; 
not, indeed, to mould them to the same form, costume, and 
manners, but to bring them to the same industry, moderation, 
intelligence and good faith. But if this be our necessary aim 
(and it must be this or we shall fail in all else), how poor and 
weak is our stinted exotic influence, if made a substitute for 
the general convictions of the people themselves ! 

In our further attempts we have no help from religion. 
Christianity justly awaits the adoption of intelligent conviction, 
and it will not consent on any other terms to supplant even the 
most anti-social superstition. As to science, education, and 
practical improvements, it is not easy for us, in imagination, to 
strip ourselves of nearly all our familiar knowledge, and place 
ourselves in an Indian village cut off by want of roads and of 
books from improving intercourse, or we might both understand 
and feel that absence of interest in what seem to us the most 
obvious measures of improvement, which is sometimes charged 
on the natives of India, and which gives way only to success 
proved before their eyes. 

To the influence of gain, however, most of the natives of 
India resign themselves at least as willingly as other men; and 
when a prospect of profit, intelligible to themselves, is set 
before them, they are eager enough to embrace it. Here, 
then, is fair, open, honourable ground, common to them and to 
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us; and the only one on which action will spontaneously extend 
itself widely enough to meet the necessities of the case. 

Happily, the amelioration already effected in India, and to 
which we have before adverted, removes the fatal difficulty 
which would have existed had the country remained in the 
state formerly prevailing under the native governments. There 
are not many countries besides England, where British pro- 
perty is now less liable to damage from violence than in the 
parts of India which have been for some time under British 
rule: millions of British capital lie continually exposed to 
greater dangers elsewhere without a compensation for the 
greater risk. Fora practical beginning there is sufficient pro- 
tection, and there are courts for redress. Every year will 
bring additional security and improved facilities for justice. 
Native agency is ample both in quantity and intelligence, as the 
extent and vigour of the purely native internal commerce prove ; 
and if integrity of the first class is found only in a few admi- 
rable instances, still, generally speaking, due European super- 
vision secures sufficiently faithful service. Commerce is free, 
except as to opium, and, in some parts of India, salt; the 
tariff, on the whole, is the lightest in existence. We cannot 
here stay to enumerate the valuable products which India can 
now offer, nor those which with due improvements of carriage 
and culture it is capable of supplying. With respect to cotton, 
facts might be adduced to show that four times the weight of 
that fibre which we now work up might be had from Central 
India (the article being at least acceptable in quality and 
price), if only it could be conveyed cheaply and certainly to 
the coast. 

That commerce with, and undertakings in India, might be 
made amply profitable, is rendered highly probable by unques- 
tionable facts. Nowhere are the native requisites of production, 
labour included, more cheap or plentiful; nowhere have im- 
proved processes been so followed by improved results. Silk, 
indigo, sugar, and opium, of low qualities under native manage- 
ment, have all been raised by European skill and capital to 
take high rank in the first markets of the world; and other 
valuable products await improvements from the same source. 
Nor need advance stop with actual articles of export. Irriga- 
tion, often beyond the means of the natives, trebles the crops ; 
a good plough doubles them; a railway can carry far more 
cheaply than bullocks; and so on. Everywhere is presented 
that natural margin for profit which consists in the difference 
between employing a better and a worse agency for the same 
effect, the worst being now in constant and necessary use. 
India, filled to overflowing with capabilities, but grievously want- 
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ing in knowledge and appliances, appears more than ordinarily 
certain to afford the honourable profit for which commerce justly 
struggles. 

Why then is our commerce with India still limited to thirteen 
pence per head per annum, while that to South America is eight 
shillings and eightpence ? The answers are two—neither of them, 
however, exclusive of the other. One, while it admits the justice 
and benefits of improvements in government and taxation, 
asserts that the hindrance at which the expansion of com- 
merce has for some time stoped, is want of the means of in- 
ternal transit. This view Mr. Chapman, in his “ Cotton and 
Commerce of India,” supports by a comparison of the circum- 
stances of India with those of South America, and of the dif- 
ferent parts of the two countries with each other. According 
to his showing, where there is easy transit between the sea- 
coast and the seats of population, there our goods are brought 
and consumed ; where there is no such easy transit, there the 
people are scarcely at all customers of ours; and this rule is 
said to hold equally in India and South America, and in all the 
several parts of both. This writer accordingly urges the con- 
struction of railways, which he undertakes to show would be 
the kind of principal roads most profitable for all parties ; and 
these, he maintains, besides removing the immediate cause of 
the existing stint of commerce, would be the beginning of a 
series of changes, alternately cause and effect, by which all the 
improvements required by future extensions of commerce would 
be gradually but surely brought about, and no less the intel- 
lectual and moral elevation of the people of India be promoted. 

The other answer admits the importance of roads, and even 
of railways, but alleges that the chief cause of the commercial 
degradation of India lies either in the amount or the system 
of its taxation. It says that the Government takes that which 
should form the fund whose accumulations would constitute 
capital, and that no other remedy can be effectual until this 
continual outflow of the surplus annual earnings is staunched. 

It is not at all necessary to assign the comparative value 
of these answers in the abstract, for the one does not interfere 
with the other. We purpose rather to inquire which remedy 
is most in the hands of the manufacturing and commercial 
classes of England. As to taxation, our empire includes so 
many interests, touches so many points, and has to do with 
tribes whose conduct can be so little calculated on, that new 
disputes may break out at any time; nor, perhaps, will our Indian 
Government ever be more careful than others to avoid expense. 
It is also worthy of remark, that our taxation of India is said 
not to be heavier than that of Akbar, and that there is not 
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much probability of our governing the country for less than 
that able and comparatively patriotic monarch could or would 
do the work for, to say nothing of the work being now much 
better done. As to the mode of assessment and collection, 
since the ablest native administrators differed as much on this 
subject in their time as the best of our own do now, and since 
convenience and usage point one way, while all we know from 
our own experience of what is necessary to a good system of 
taxation points another, itis not very probable that this debate 
will very soon be permanently settled. It seems much more 
probable that these difficulties, notwithstanding any opinions 
on them in England, will remain a legacy of vexed questions, to 
last until new influences shall have gradually changed the facts 
and rendered the discussion obsolete. 

On the other hand, the construction of sufficient means of 
transit, whether railways, river navigation, common roads, or all 
three together, is a matter which rests, or may soon be made to rest, 
entirely with our manufacturers and merchants themselves. They 
need wait for no slowly-growing policy, for no resolve of a com- 
plicated and tardy Government. They require only the ordinary 
authorization of the law, which, indeed, while they take their 
own risks, and keep their own powers, is, we believe, not likely 
to be refused, and certainly could not be long withheld from 
earnest men. If the safety of particular enterprises be duly 
established, and the sufficiency of such a movement to produce 
the requisite effect on India be admitted (and facts amply attest 
that sufficiency), then whatever is to be hoped for from the ex- 
tension of Indian commerce is within the compass and control 
of the parties most interested in the consequences. The pro- 
gress of any such movement could always be commanded, and 
would always be commensurate with the solicitude felt for its 
results ; once set on foot, therefore, it would extend just in pro- 
portion to the necessity felt for it, a certainty which affords the 
best possible security for all interests dependent on its vigilant 
prosecution. 

Such undertakings may have difficulties and discourage- 
ments; but if so, these are the very same which really em- 
barrass the vital extension of commerce in all other ways, and 
which, when once encountered and understood in the course of 
these proceedings, would be removed much better than under 
any other circumstances. If, for instance, it be found that 
defective knowledge of physical facts, defective systems of 
agency, difficulty in obtaining natural substances or skilled 
labour, obstructions to the supply of food or the circulation of 
intelligence —if these or any other be the occasions of hindrance 
or loss to such an enterprise, they are equally so to commerce 
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in any other form; and to surmount them for this occasion is 
to surmount them also for the uses of more general intercourse 
and trade. 

But Indian railway companies guaranteed against loss, and 
controlled by Government authority, can answer these purposes 
only in an inferior degree. A man who rests on the guarantee 
cares nothing as to that transaction for either the commerce of 
England or the elevation of India; and any management good 
or bad, any progress fast or slow, or any degree of success or 
failure, is the same to him, so long as the legal safety of 
the guarantee is not endangered, and the Stock Exchange 
value of his shares is not damaged. Enterprises on such a 
basis raise no interest in Indian questions, afford no wide-spread 
insight into Indian facts, and yield no security whatever that 
their professed and vastly important objects will be carried into 
effect with proportionate vigour. Eight years have guaranteed 
Indian railway companies been before the Government and the 
public, and their progress up to the present time is certainly not 
greater than an unguaranteed, unfettered company might have 
made in three. Not only do we see enterprises far more pre- 
carious and difficult than these, entered on every day and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted in all the rest of the world, but it is not 
encouraging to remark that the spirit of adventure, which in the 
seventeenth century, with infinitely less worthy purposes, carried 
our seamen and our then youthful commerce into seas filled with 
fierce competitors and lands full of reputed dangers, seems now 
dwindled to a courage which cannot face alone the risks of 
pacified India even under our own Government. If this be 
more than a temporary weakness, it is hardly less than a pre- 
monitory symptom of that fatal enervation which follows on long- 
continued prosperity, and which, once established, never again 
permits the challenging or accomplishment of great designs. 
Let us, however, not be misunderstood. We are neither ad- 
vocating nor decrying any existing Indian railway companies, 
nor any Indian railways, as distinguished from other under- 
takings. Self-sustained and vigorous British enterprise in 
India, whatever its particular forms or objects (if only they be 
consistent with its own success), we believe is the most effica- 
cious and certain means of advancing the interests of England 
and the great work of Indian regeneration. 

We confess, indeed, to no little dread of artificial systems of 
enterprise applied to India. Nowhere on earth is the life-giving 
and invigorating influence of free commercial action so needed 
for its effects on character as in that country ; nowhere besides 
is the human spirit so bowed by censure and custom to un- 
thinking uniformity of habit and belief; nowhere is knowledge 
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in the multitude so restricted to the merest necessities of life. 
It is not here that a schemed and scheduled policy can raise 
either the men or the products of the country. A built-up 
structure of conceded privileges and a bureaucratic organization 
will never be a living system, nor can it ever set before India 
an example of that new intellectual life which is now the 
greatest, though least conscious, want of its people. New 
objects of pursuit, and new means of exertion, would be to her 
a new existence; and, beyond all countries, she needs those 
stimulating occasions of advance which extended commerce 
and great local undertakings are fittest to afford. If she had 
them, and, through them, became healthily and fully occupied 
with substantial interests, we might hope that her future changes, 
like our own, would not be fruitless personal revolutions, but 
successive adaptations of law and thought to new perceptions of 
right, and new requirements of society. Extended foreign rela- 
tions, founded on internal improvements derived from Britain, 
seem alone able to launch her safely on so new and noble a career. 

Nor let it be forgotten that the classes in England who prin- 
cipally achieved our English liberties, and raised our English 
character, have not yet had much to do with India, nor can 
they have through any medium but commerce or local enter- 
prises. Nothing better could befall that country than a strong 
and general interest in its welfare, with an intimate knowledge 
of its wants, derived by those British classes from an extended 
commercial connection with the East, and the frequent appear- 
ance amongst the natives in the interior of characters formed 
and sustained by the influences now operating on the middle 
classes of England. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived, and the object 
with which we set out, seem, at first sight, to amount only to 
the identical proposition, that to have an extended Indian 
commerce, that commerce must be extended. But under this 
apparent paralogism lie two truths of the greatest practical 
weight. The first is, that the Government of India, while it has 
its own vast and intransferable importance, is only one of the 
influences by which the state of our relations with India is 
affected, and that any improvement in it, however necessary for 
other reasons, leaves wholly untouched the necessity for other 
exertions on the part of those who, for love of India, or for 
their own legitimate interests, desire to witness the elevation of 
that immense and most interesting country. The other truth 
is, that Indian commerce, whose contraction or enlargement so 
seriously affects our tracing and manufacturing interests, can be 
effectually extended only by those interests themselves, without 
artificial aid on the one hand, or governmental control on the 
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other. We add a third truth of no inferior moment,—that to 
the extension of our commercial connection with India must 
we look as the means of exercising that influence which will 
raise her people in mind and heart at least as much as in wealth 
and comfort. If we could hope to see these conclusions prac- 
tically recognised, we should believe that that great system of 
influences to which every people is subject, and amongst which 
government is but one, would, at no distant period, render 
India as much the willing disciple and the inseparable friend, 
as she should be the political glory, of Britain. 

The question of the day loses in nothing but exclusiveness 
from the foregoing remarks; a just estimate would place its 
importance as high as ever. If the additional consideration 
now urged is the paramount necessity of an active connection 
with India, cultivated by our industrial classes, under any condi- 
tions of government which the compromises of party may 
permit, it still remains, that the problem of our Indian govern- 
ment is one of the gravest in the whole circle of our national 
polity. We have given precedence and emphasis to the former, 
because it is transcendantly the Indian question of all times 
and seasons; we turn to the other with like solicitude, because 
it is the proper question of the day. 

The position of the parties to the coming discussions is this: 
—the East India Company govern India in trust for the Crown, 
and in a kind of subordination to the Board of Control, up to 
the 30th of April, 1854. Three years’ notice must be given of 
an intention then or thereafter to terminate their governing 
powers. So long as those powers continue, they receive a sum 
out of the revenues of India of 630,000/. per annum, applicable 
to dividend on an assumed capital of 6,000,000/. As they are 
indemnified from all debts on the territorial government of 
India, and as all current expenses in England as well as India 
are paid out of the taxes of India, the sum above mentioned is 
for dividend without charge or diminution, While the Com- 
pany retain the government of India, their power to trade is 
suspended. 

If the government of India should cease to be held by, or 
be taken away from, the Company in 1854, or after, the Com- 
pany regain the right to trade to India and China, but only in 
common with all other of her Majesty’s subjects. In the same 
event, the Company may, within twelve months, claim from the 
British Government the sum of 12,000,000/. sterling, to be 
provided, in three years, by way of redemption of their divi- 
dend or annuity; which sum of 12,000,000/. is partly provided 
already by a deposit of 2,000,000/. in the Bank of England, 
made in 1834, with the compound interest which has accrued 
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thereon. In 1874 the Government may require the Company 
to accept the redemption on the same terms. The property of 
all kinds in the hands of the Company is held in trust for the 
Crown, and reverts on the cessation of their governing powers. 

The financial part of the foregoing statement presents no 
serious difficulty, if so decisive a measure should be resorted to 
on the present occasion as the determination of the Company’s 
governing powers. On the side of the Imperial Government a 
payment of 12,000,000/., part already in hand, would involve 
no such effort as could deter them, after experience of the 
Slavery Abolition Indemnity, if an adequate public object 
should seem to justify the measure. On the side of the proprietors 
of the East India Company it may be doubtful whether a pay- 
ment of 12,000,000/. now may not be better than in 1874, 
(when they cannot decline it,) after the influx of gold for 
twenty years may have seriously impaired the purchasing 
power of any given sum. Nor, although their directors should 
not continue to govern India, is it necessary that they should 
require redemption at all, if they think their money better 
where it is. On the part of the directors, of all who aspire to 
be directors, and of the proprietors, in so far as they participate 
in the fair and obvious, but incomputable, advantages of such a 
body, there is reason for resisting the cessation of the govern- 
ing powers. The various establishments of the East India 
Company, with, perhaps, some modifications, would be as much 
required under any new system as under the present. 

The difficulties attending the reconversion of the Company 
into a trading body, to which we have already adverted, might 
not improbably prevent the attempt, or, if not, must involve 
great risk of failure ; on the other hand, there would naturally be 
great reluctance to abandon the standing, organization, and an- 
cient dignity of the East India Company. An alternative might 
be sought in some enterprise lying, according to the imperfect 
views of the day, in the middle region between government and 
commerce ; and 12,000,000/. could not be expended to better 
purpose than on the railways of India, or in other territorial 
public works there. Such an enterprise in the hands of an old 
establishment, accustomed to widely different duties, the enter- 
prise itself also being too extensive for wise and economical 
management, would have disadvantages; probably, however, 
these would not be admitted ; and, indeed, in no other way is it 
likely that the Company could better employ their own 
means and experience, or encounter so little difficulty from 
the more favourable position of competitors. The only danger 
to the public is, that they should obtain exclusive possession of 
the field—a danger not less threatening to their own interests, 
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rightly understood, than to those of the public in both 
countries. 

The West-End holders of office in the Imperial Government, of 
whatever party, have never assorted well with the trade-descended 
corporation of Leadenhall Street. Burke’s foresight, too, has 
been fully justified by the constant extension of the power of 
the Board of Control. This power, from a supervision at first 
designed only to check the licence of political powers in the 
East, held by a deeply-interested, and, therefore, prejudiced 
party, and to keep the course of Indian politics conformable to 
the general policy of the empire, has constructively extended 
itself so as to have become, in great measure, the covert, but 
actual government of India. The continuance of the East 
India Company is thus, in fact, on the part of the Government, 
only a question of forbearance and good policy. Patronage, 
the great difficulty in all former attempts to get rid of the 
Company, would be a less difficulty now; for not only is the 
dread of corruption in the imperial executive much diminished, 
but the patronage which would pass into the hands of the 
Crown bears a much smaller proportion than formerly to the 
magnitude of our other interests,‘and nobody now makes the 
fortunes in India which gave so disgraceful a character to the 
days of our early political power there. 

A less trenchant alternative is to put the East India Com- 
pany under a permanent three years’ notice to quit, so as to 
get rid of the present absurd exclusion of reform for twenty 
years at a time. This course, however, would render the 
East India Company still more subordinate than now 
to the Board of Control, while that Board itself is far too 
little under the supervision of public opinion. It is bad 
enough now that peremptory orders for a war like that of 
Cabul can any day issue from an unventilated room in Can- 
non Street, against the most earnest remonstrances of the 
few in the India House permitted to know anything about 
it. If, indeed, an additional turn of the imperial screw led 
the East India Directors to resort to that frequent public 
discussion and that avowed popular support which to their own 
wrong they have hitherto so carefully eschewed, the gain to the 
cause of Indian improvement might be great. 

Although the East India Company may not have done much 
in England to earn the favour of the powerful parties who, 
under the general name of Liberals, can weigh heavily on its 
fate, it should be remembered by those parties that (the super- 
vision of Parliament practically standing for nothing in Indian 
affairs) this Company is the only check at present, (it is true, 
but a feeble one,) on that bureaucratic mode of administration 
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which is the real opponent of freedom, and which circum- 
stances have occasioned to exist in our own Government no- 
where so strongly as in its Indian department. To popularize 
the East India Company would doubtless be a far greater gain 
than, by destroying it, to throw all Indian subjects into the un- 
balanced power of a single Government office. 

From the foregoing remarks so much at least appears, that 
amongst the possibilities of the case is the cessation, at an 
early date, of the governing powers of the East India Company. 
It cannot, therefore, be too soon to consider what should suc- 
ceed it. The present system may be briefly described as 
follows :— 

Any person may become a proprietor in the East India 
Company by purchasing its stock. A holding of 500/. confers by 
usage a voice in the Court of Proprietors ; one of 1000/. gives 
a vote. The proprietors meet ordinarily once a quarter, and 
on requisition at other times. These courts have for many 
years had little influence on Indian affairs, although they have 
witnessed occasionally some warm and eloquent debates on 
particular subjects; those on the case of the Rajah of Satara 
being perhaps the most remarkable. That the Court of Pro- 
prietors has so little influence, evidently arises from there being 
no public sufficiently prepared to judge of the subjects dis- 
cussed, or to appreciate the debates on them. Within the pro- 
prietary body itself there is much community of interest and 
feeling, from long association with Indian connections and 
affairs, without sufficient diversity of definite public prin- 
ciples. 

The directors chosen by these proprietors sit nominally for 
four years, retiring by annual sections; but really, with one 
year’s interval before the invariable re-election, their seats are 
for life. Formerly these were merchants or others, many of 
whom had never been in India, and who had other views than 
its good government. Since, however, the suspension of the 
trading privileges in 1834, the directors chosen have chiefly 
been men experienced in Indian warfare or administration. 
The canvas for a seat is a wearisome solicitation of several 
thousand persons, continued for several years. Its unavoidable 
incidents are not a little trying to the future official inde- 
pendence of the candidate. Parties run but little on differences 
of public principle ; success depends on seniority on the list 
of candidates, personal connections, skilful canvassing, &c., 
&c. The patronage is divided amongst the directors, and must 
of course be exercised by each in favour of those who sup- 
ported him. It must, however, be added that the services 
which have emanated from this patronage (not, however, because 
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of its nature) are amongst the first, if they are not the very 
first, in the world, for talent, learning, integrity, energy, and the 
general results of their administration. 

Except on a few subjects, the proceedings of the directors 
require no confirmation by the proprietors, and are indeed 
practically but little liable to discussion by them ; but they are 
strictly supervised by the Board of Control, consisting of a 
president, who is a cabinet minister, and nominally of certain 
other officers of state. The Board can and often does insist 
on the adoption of its own views in opposition to those of the 
directors ; and still more, its orders, given in the name of the 
East India Company, are often transmitted to India through a 
secret committee at the India House, consisting of only three 
directors. It is only just to say, that while the Board of Con- 
trol is probably chargeable with much more than half of our 
errors and misdoings in Indian government, yet its presidency, 
secretaryships, and other chief offices, have commonly been 
filled by men of great talent, and often of unquestionable con- 
scientiousness. The faults of the office are those of the 
system. 

This scheme of government has four principal faults. It 
conceals the real depository of ultimate power, the Board of 
Control, under the name and appearance of the East India 
Company, and thus leaves the real proceedings of the Govern- 
ment without due check. The duality of the authorities and the 
continual mixture of their acts still further diminish responsi- 
bility, and make effective challenge very difficult. Complexity 
and cumbrousness of organization render the resolves of the 
Government commonly slow and uncertain. Lastly and chiefly, 
there is in this system no place for, and no inducements to, 
those collisions of interest, opinion, and public principle, out 
of which improvements most commonly arise, and by which 
even decay is most certainly prevented. 

The chief advantages which this system has afforded over 
that of ruling India by a simple department of the Imperial 
Government are these. It has admitted to oriental employment 
and influence a large class of persons, which probably would 
not have been admitted by the Imperial Government. It has 
occasioned the keeping up of separate and specially qualified 
establishments, while probably the Imperial Government would 
have mingled all, to the certain detriment of both countries, 
and our probable loss of India. It has latterly afforded some 
check on the Indian proceedings of the Imperial Government, 
in the hands of men qualified by local knowledge to use it 
aright. It has kept up in a considerable circle of British 
families that hereditary attachment to Indian pursuits which, in 
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the absence of a freer system of commerce, perhaps best pro- 
vides a qualified though very limited public in England, serving 
to a small extent as a basis of opinion here. 

In a system intended to remedy the defects of that which 
exists, to supply the requisites of a good administration, and to 
govern India by means of the scantily informed public opinion 
of England, the following conditions are amongst those to be 
fulfilled: there must be close connection with the imperial 
authorities and security for the unity of the national policy— 
special qualification in the executive—singleness and definite- 
ness of responsibility—a right and opportunity of hearing for 
all interests-—publicity of discussion—accurate knowledge of 
Indian facts—the predominance of English principles in a 
cautious dealing with those facts—and lastly, a capability of 
continual expansion and of spontaneous readjustment to new 
circumstances as they arise. Let the following scheme be tried 
by these tests. 

First, however, the supremacy of the Crown and of Patlia- 
ment must remain inviolate; for although the supervision of 
Parliament is of little value, while the affairs of India form 
only one of the thousand subjects thrust upon it, and that the 
one of which nearly every member of Parliament is conscious 
that he understands less than any other, yet this supervision is 
absolutely necessary for those greater occasions which secure 
their own share of attention. 

Under this supremacy let there be in England a system con- 
stituted as follows :— 


Ist. An Executive of five, each at the head of his department, and 
together forming a Board ; the president of the whole (additional to the 
five) being a Cabinet Minister. 

2nd. The President and Executive Council; an Assembly, whose 
members should be as follows :— 

All returned Governors, Commanders-in-Chief, Members of Council, 
Revenue and Judicial Commissioners, sitting by right for five years 
from their return, excepting the first year, together with such others, 
not exceeding ten, sitting at any one time as may be appointed for 
five years by the Crown. 

Representatives of the three presidential cities in India and of six 
other cities, persons of all creeds and races being eligible to sit. 

Fifty members chosen by 100 of the largest British constituencies in 
turn. 


Let the proceedings of this Assembly be assimilated to those of the 
House of Commons. 

Let this Assembly have the right of question, investigation, diseus- 
sion, motion, resolution, and record ; and let it have regulated relations 
with the Crown and with Parliament. 

To this Assembly let all accounts, acts, reports, and other documents, 
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be submitted which are now laid before Parliament; and let the 
opinion of the Assembly be taken on each, and transmitted with it to 
Parliament. 

Let all Acts of Parliament intended to affect India be subjected to 
discussion by the Assembly at some certain stage of their progress 
through one or both Houses. 

Let the Assembly have a right, like that now exercised by the House 
of Commons, to address for papers, and to take them into consideration. 

Let all periodical financial accounts, estimates of prospective expenses 
or obligations relating to India, be laid before the Assembly, as those 
relating to Great Britain are laid before Parliament ; so also let annual 
summaries of the political, legislative, and judicial state of India be laid 
on its table. 

Let, however, the power of the Assembly remain exclusively that 
of opinion, without binding and authoritative effect on the Executive ; 
of course it would have none on Parliament. 

Let the patronage initiatory to the Indian services be divided amongst 
the members of the Assembly, subject in instances to the veto of the 
Executive for assigned reasons, and liable, like all other acts, to dis- 
cussion. 

Let all other appointments be made by the Crown. 


It will be seen at once that this plan is designed to reconcile 
the discordant requirements of the case, as well as to lay the 
foundation in Indian affairs of that effective parliamentary in- 
fluence which began in our own instance with a merely consult- 
ative power. Every good purpose would be answered by the 
mere right to know, discuss, and represent; and an Assembly 
which possessed only so much power would be set fairly on the 
way to influence, but could only acquire it as its own action 
was found beneficial. So constituted, it could never encroach 
on the Executive, both from wanting authoritative power, 
and from being, like the British Parliament, unfit for any 
such duties. Its ultimate effect, however, could hardly be frus- 
trated ; its constitution would afford a basis for reforms to be 
realized as needed ; and the opportunities it would afford for 
the exposition of local interests, and the expression of English 
views, must tend greatly to train both countries to a better 
appreciation of each other’s value, and the better fulfilment of 
their respective duties. 

The Executive, although under the influence of publicity and 
discussion, could not be materially embarrassed in its action ; 
certainly not so much as from the present complexity of consti- 
tution; and since the magnitude of the Indian Government, 
and the distance of its scene of operations, occasion much com- 
plication which cannot be avoided, it is the more necessary to 
simplify to the utmost so much of the Executive as is located 
here. 

Although it is, we believe, true that changes in the form 
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of the Government are not the most necessary part of that 
which has to be done for India, and for ourselves in connection 
with India, it is not to be doubted that the present system, 
the accidental result of very different designs, is not that best 
fitted for the purpose it is now made to subserve. We are 
therefore by no means indifferent to the discussions about to 
commence. The good government of 100,000,000 human 
beings, by a people who live at a distance from them of one- 
third of the world’s circumference, and who have not a tradition, 
scarcely a belief, in common with them, is an undertaking 
of which the most just and careful views afford the deepest 
impression of its awful grandeur; and yet we repeat our con- 
viction that the most important part of those correlated move- 
ments of government and commerce, which are each in its own 
sphere indispensable to the elevation of the people of India, 
and the extension of our own just advantage in connection with 
them, rests—and happily rests immediately—with those great 
classes of our own community which have achieved most of 
what is valuable in our own advance, whether in arts, freedom, 
public morality, or religion. 

The foregoing discussion, required as it is by the times, has 
left us no space in which to do justice to the books whose titles 
are at the head of this article. We regret this the less, because 
we can recommend them all to the attention of those who desire 
to enter into a closer consideration of the particular subjects 
into which the vast mass of Indian affairs is necessarily divided. 
Meanwhile, the following brief characterization of each may not 
be useless. We remark first, however, that these books, or any 
other which with average truth gives facts as they exist in India, 
read with the aid of any tolerable theory of society and govern- 
ment, afford the surest support to the views we have expressed. 

The first on our list is a blue book—a laborious compilation 
of more than 700 folio pages, containing a history of our com- 
mercial connection with India, tables of commerce, population, 
revenue, &c., &c., a history of our general commerce in cotton, 
as well as of that with India, and also of our cotton manufac- 
tures—the same, to some extent, of silk, wool, and flax—and a 
large variety of particulars relative to the condition and pro- 
gress of India. To these are added notices of a like charac- 
ter in respect of Ceylon and our possessions and commerce in 
the further East. It is one of the large series of blue books 
which, under the title of “ Commercial Tariffs,” emanated from 
the Board of Trade, under the care of Mr. Macgregor, then one 
of its secretaries. As an extensive and judicious collection of 
facts, not easily to be obtained in any other form, it should be 
in the hands of every person interested in Indian questions. 

We have already indicated to some extent the principles 
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advocated in the second book on our list. ‘This volume, it 
seems, originated in the necessity of replying to objections 
made against the railway in the Bombay Presidency, which 
was originally proposed and long prosecuted by the author; the 
controversy, however, led to the discussion of wider topics. 
The subjects of the first four chapters are, “ The present state 
of the supply of cotton from India;” “The production and 
prices of cotton in India,” (in which chapter the countries 
capable of supplying cotton are discriminated from the rest of 
India ;) “‘ The causes of the increase of the export of cotton 
from India to England, up toa certain period, and of the cessa- 
tion of increase from that time,” (which cessation of increase is 
attributed to the extravagant cost of bullock carriage ;) and 
“ The effects of a constant market for Indian cotton in England, 
and of improved means of transit in India.” Then follows a 
chapter on the “General Commerce of Britain with India,” in 
which our commerce with India and with South America, and 
that of different parts of both with each other, are compared ; 
the object being to show that the same law governs both, viz., 
that the amount of commerce is dependent everywhere in both 
countries on the state of the internal communications. This is 
followed by four chapters devoted to local questions connected 
with railways in the Bombay Presidency, intermingled with 
discussions more or less applicable to all Indian railways. The 
principle of free unguaranteed enterprise is asserted as op- 
posed to undertakings guaranteed and controlled by Govern- 
ment. 

The valuable volume of Dr. Royle may be considered, in 
some measure, as the last member of that series of official 
publications on the culture of cotton in India, which com- 
menced with a volume of papers published by the East India 
Company in 1836, and which has since been continued by a 
blue book, under the title of a “ Return,” printed by order of 
the House of Commons, in 1847, No. 439; the Report of a 
Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay, also 
printed by Parliament, 1847, No. 353 ; and the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed on the motion 
of Mr. Bright, 1848, No. 511. With a large collection of offi- 
cial documents, bringing the experiments of Government in 
cotton cultivation down to the present time, Dr. Royle has 
mingled his own remarks as a scientific botanist and expe- 
rienced Indian cultivator. No better information can be had 
as to the details of the proceedings of the Government and its 
officers with their results; and although we wholly differ from 
the views which would place any such interests or experiments 
in the hands of the Government, we do not the less value Dr. 
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Royle’s book, in its practical character of an exposition of the 
principles of cotton cultivation. 

The lamentable story of the Affghan war is revived by Mr. 
Kaye, with the painful but most important advantage of access 
to the private letters, journals, and memoranda of nearly all the 
civil and military officers engaged. To the industry of a care- 
ful investigator he has added the courage and impartiality of a 
true judicial historian. His narrative is everywhere supported 
and illustrated in its details by the very words and recorded 
thoughts of the actors as given at the time, and his corrections 
of official documents officially garbled in publication, throw no 
little light on the grievous faults of this melancholy business, 
and on the meanness and dishonesty of the attempts to conceal 
them. If there be a consideration caleulated to relieve the pain 
of such exposures, it is, that the country which has the freedom 
to permit, and the moral courage to honour them, possesses the 
only means which can prevent the recurrence of such deeds of 
wrong and burning occasions of shame. 

Edwardes—Major Edwardes, C.B., of Mooltan fame—has 
told his story, and that it is a stirring story the call for a second 
edition of it proves. Whoever wishes to see a description of 
the rudest state in which society can possibly hang together 
should read the first of his two volumes; there also will be 
found some striking pictures of the collisions which come of the 
first attempts to reduce this lawless and miserable state to 
something like order, and also of the gratitude eventually felt 
for a service at first so little appreciated. The second volume 
is full of the siege of Mooltan, and of the previous events and 
military operations. Here, as in all Indian affairs, the influence 
of the man, as distinguished from that predominant with us, 
the influence of the system, is conspicuous. We now can only 
add that the minuteness of detail in which the author and actor 
indulges, if not very artistic, gives to the narrative a remarkably 
life-like effect. We see, and work, and gallop with him, and 
almost feel the shot which cripples his hand. 

Our next two books are on Scinde. The first is a history of 
Sir Charles Napier’s administration there, written in his defence: 
of this we shall now only say that, apart from any opinion con- 
cerning the actual doings in Scinde, we cannot but strongly re- 
commend for careful consideration the principles laid down in the 
early chapters of the book. If the work be equal to the plan, there 
can be no doubt that Scinde is a great gainer by the conquest, 
whatever may be said of the conquest itself. In Lieutenant Bur- 
ton’s lively volumes, it is hard to say whether fun, fact, or learn- 
ing, is uppermost. The use we just now make of them is to ask 
any man to read them, and then say how such a people would go- 
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vern themselves, given the best institutions in the world. Not 
that this excuses invasion and conquest in the absence of other 
reasons, but it bears a lesson for the benefit of our own theories 
of government. 

The appearance of the last-mentioned volume is opportune. 
It is a compendium of our Indian government, in which the 
principles and machinery of management are stated compre- 
hensively, and discussed in a moderate space. The first three 
chapters relate to the history and condition of India previous to 
our rule; the fourth to the present state of things and recent 
events; the remaining six to the details of our administration— 
to the government—the civil service—the land revenue —the 
sources of income other than land revenue—finance—police 
and criminal jurisdiction—and civil justice. The army is 
omitted. In so extensive a range of subjects many points will 
occur on which differences of opinion prevail ; nor do we agree 
in all that Mr: Campbell says. But a painstaking and fairly- 
written book like this, affording so comprehensive a view of our 
Indian system, as seen by one who has been engaged in working 
it, is a boon to those who intend to understand the grave ques- 
tions about to undergo the ordeal of Parliament. 


Art. II1.—Puysicat PurRITANISM. 


. Lectures on the Science of Human Life. By Sylvester 
Graham. 


. Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man, &c. By 
John Smith. 1849. 


. Homeopathy in 1851. Edited by R. Russell, M.D. 
. Memorials from Benrhydding, §c. 1852. 
. The Zéist for 1851. 


. Pampliets by the Scottish Society for the Suppression of 
Drunkenness. 1851-2. 


. The Vegetarian Messenger. 1851-2. 


HERE is no lack of signs of the times in these days. 
There are signs ethical and religious, signs ecclesiastical and 
theological, signs political and cosmopolitan, signs literary and 
sasthetical, signs scientific and industrial, signs social and humane. 
In fact, it must be freely confessed, even by that hundred-eyed 
[Vol. LVII. No. CXII.}—New Szrizs, Vol. I. No. II. EE 
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Argus of the day, the editorial We, that no mortal capacity of 
vision could possibly take in all the signs of the times, that is to 
say, with any hope of reading them aright. Even Humboldt, 
whose eyes have seen and whose hands have handled such mul- 
titudes of things on many seas and in many lands, professes 
that he is not possessed of a subjective understanding, and has 
therefore nothing to offer concerning religious ideas, although 
ready with his vote in almost every scientific question yet under 
discussion : so that the multifariously accomplished Baron could 
make little but blur and confusion out of the sign theological, 
now climbing nearer and nearer the zenith, with all his intellec- 
tual optics. Our greatest men are not men after all; they are 
only bits of men. The widest and clearest spirit is but a frag- 
ment of the all-seeing intellectual sphere. Man is the only true 
Argus, the only hundred-handed Briareus, able to stretch his 
cunning hands, and lift his understanding eyes in all directions ; 
but man will neither edit our reviews nor write eur books for 
many a century to come, for his fall dashed him into as 
many fractions of himself as he has eyes and hands; and we 
must just content ourselves with such broken reports and partial 
interpretations of the numerous signs aforesaid, as can be had 
at the hands of the common men and women of the press, 
always reserving the right of private judgment. 

‘And women’—for, though the editorial pronoun, which 
made somewhat too boastful an appearance near the beginning of 
the last paragraph, turns out to be neither of Rhea’s gigantic 
sons, it is at least somewhat of a Vertumnus in its way, and 
changes its sex as easily as a chameleon changes his colour. 
To tell the truth, we are everything by turns and nothing long. 
The great advantage of this unceasing metamorphosis is to be 
found in the circumstance that, in this way, we manage to get a 
peep at almost everything. Thanks to our Protean nature, we 
find ourselves possessed of a reversionary interest in every 
legacy of the passing age. Hardly anything escapes us; we 
have so many shapes, so many points of view, so many talents, 
so many professions, so many private advantages, so many eyes 
open in succession, and so many divided hands to write! We 
have never done going to and fro upon the earth, seeking 
whom we may review ; and we have of late years come upon a 
new and out-of-the-way sign of the times we live in. Itis a 
very little way above the horizon, being no bigger than a man’s 
hand; few gazers have yet noticed it, while fewer have given it 
the least attention, and none have assigned it a place among the 
new lights. The sign we mean is Vegetarianism. 

It is curious to notice how a quaint inquiry will come again 
and again upon one in the course of life, and ask one’s passing 
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attention, if not demand one’s more serious consideration. 
Vegetarianism must have come and gone among those small re- 
curring topics in the experience of many. At school one reads 
of Cyrus, reared on bread and cresses ; at church and at home 
of Daniel, fed on pulse; and of both as nothing less than 
heroes in manly beauty, as well as in valour and wisdom. It is 
not unlikely, indeed, that thrifty mothers were not slow to insist 
on the fact that Belteshazzar, Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego were both bonnier and better than the rest of the Hebrew 
striplings, who ate the king’s portions and drank the king’s 
wines. Once fairly out of leading-strings, and in quest of 
knowledge on our own account, whether inside or outside of a 
college, which of us was long in discovering that the Essenes 
among the Jews, and the Pythagoreans among the Greeks, were 
vegetarians on system; to say nothing of the Egyptian mysta- 
gogues of very ancient times, from whom both of these 
comparatively recent schools are thought to have taken their 
cue, more or less directly; and to say still less of the old 
Brahmins, whose descendants were understood to be thriving 
on vegetable fare at the date -of the last monthly mail ? 
Which of us was not arrested, in the mid career of “ fast 
and furious” youth, by the perusal of poor Shelley’s pleading 
for the vegetarian diet; and introduced, in a state not very far 
from conversion, to the mild acquaintance of Dr. Lambe and 
Mr. Newton, the apologetic twins for a return to Nature, con- 
sisting of distilled water for drink, diet-loaves for dinner, and 
other paradisaic diet au naturel? For our own parts, we 
_ actually gave the thing a trial for two or three months in those 
‘poetic days. With the help of milk and butter, coffee and 
tobacco, we showed ourselves to be at once the disciples and 
the continuators of Pythagoras and all the sages, in so far 
as total abstinence from flesh and blood could make us so, 
for that extensive space of time ; being, however, free to confess 
that, though undergoing his rations, we did not understand the 
numerical ratios of that particular master in philosophy any 
better then than now. ‘The diet did not help us to the 
doctrine. 

In the meantime, the poet and his gentle friends have left a 
seed behind them, it appears; and vegetarianism claims the 
possession of a distinct existence as a physiological heresy, and 
consequent project of reform, among the militant ideas and 
practices of the present century. Apostle Greaves, as his dis- 
ciples sometimes called him, was preaching it in certain literary 
circles some years ago, as a sort of potato-gospel for the sal- 
vation of a degenerate race; and Henry Sutton, a young poct 
of some little mark, is the apostle’s apostle to this day. There 
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is also an extant religious sect, with whom a vegetable diet 
is a condition of church-fellowship ; and they call themselves 
Bible-christians, in order to illustrate the practice of Bible- 
humility, as well as to unchurch all the rest of us as alto- 
gether carnal and addicted to fleshly lusts. Like Uriah Heep 
and his respectable parents, they are very ’umble as yet; 
but they will be propagating their own kind of Christianity 
(and Christians, too, for that matter,) just like better-fed com- 
munities, so that there is a growing brood of this fanatical 
species of vegetarian duly provided for. But modern vege- 
tarianism is by no means confined to visionaries and religious 
exclusives ; it spreads among purists of a very different order. 
Not only esthetical young men, with their hair divided down 
the middle, and demi-pique beards upon their chins, but sturdy 
men of action—men of the people, phrenologists, natural- 
religionists, general reformers—have here and there begun to 
take it up. It likewise has its votaries among the intellectual 
classes. Within our own limited circle of acquaintance, it 
counts a physician, an astronomer, an electrician, a painter, a 
barrister, an independent gentleman addicted to radical reforms, 
a lady-farmer, and an authoress. It is undoubtedly a growing 
faction even here. It seems to flourish more openly, however, 
in the United States of North America. Dr. Alcott and Mr. 
Sylvester Graham have disseminated the doctrine far and wide. 
The New England transcendentalists seemed disposed to espouse 
the cause some years ago; but, leaving that aerial sort of people 
to their dew-fed dreams, it commands a considerable following 
among the common money-making populace of those parts, 
having been backed by the good-will of many medical men 
there ;—and doctors always know what they are about, of 
course! They do say that Graham-houses are as numerous as 
temperance-hotels in some parts of the States; and, be that re- 
port what it may, it is evident that the vegetable heresy is much 
more rampant there than with us. Yet a small proportion of 
our native root-fruit-and-grain-eaters have already formed them- 
selves into a banded society. This fraternity held its first meet- 
ing at Ramsgate in September, 1847, under the presidency of 
Joseph Brotherton, Esq., M.P.; no feather-head of a parlia- 
mentarian, but once a horny-handed artizan, always a hard- 
headed man of the people, and now an industrial chief. It 
started with 122 mechanics, 110 ladies, 12 professional men, 9 
physicians and surgeons, 6 merchants and manufacturers, 3 
ministers of religion, 3 farmers, 2 authors, 2 gentlemen by pro- 
fession, 2 county magistrates, and (will it be believed?) 2 alder- 
men. One of these imnocent members of society had abstained 
from the flesh of animals (always excepting accidental grubs, 
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mites toasted and untoasted, and all manner of unavoidable in- 
visibles) for the long space of 40 years; 71 of them had done 
so for 30 years; 58 for 20 years; 44 for 10; and 64 for | year; 
not to mention other 27 who had abstained for a month. They 
held their next meeting at Manchester in July, 1848; and 
there is a vegetarian ordinary somewhere in that brawny practi- 
cal city every day ; at least, there was one in 48. By January, 
1849, the membership of this society amounted to 376; and 
76 of them had never used animal food all their lives. They 
held their last gathering in London, celebrating their progress in 
some sort of a banquet, and exulting over the extension of their 
principles. What with these confederated enemies of orthodoxy 
in diet, and what with those terrible Bible-christians, and what 
with the unregistered reformers sprinkled all through society, and 
what with nobody knows how many thousand sceptics or con- 
siderers, it is not to be doubted that Smithfield and all butchers, 
Billingsgate and the whole guild of fishmongers, Gore-house and 
every present cook (to say nothing of farmers’ wives, licensed 
sportsmen, and regular poulterers), stand in jeopardy of their 
very existence—as such. In one word, and speaking seriously, 
it can no longer be concealed that vegetarianism is now an em- 
bodied power, be it for good or evil, among the elements of 
British and American civilization. It may look fantastical, it 
may be feeble, but it is certainly alive. If it is but a puny 
and supernumerary sort of thing, it is also very young; and it 
cannot be denied that it is able to boast of as ancient and 
honourable an ancestry as any in the world. 

Some writers say this is an age of tools; others, that it is an 
age of criticism; not a few, that it is the long-promised age of 
the rights of man; just a few, that it is the day of woman; and 
a very safe majority assert it to be an age of transition ; but no- 
body can deny that it is pre-eminently the age of physiological 
reformers. A new sort of puritanism has arisen in our times, 
and its influence is as extensive as its origin is various. In 
some of its features it is as ancient as history, in others as 
modern as yesterday, and in all not inexpressive of certain of 
the wants and aspirations of society. It is the puritanism of 
the body; and it comes before the world under many names; 
but the common purpose of all its manifestations is the healing, 
cleansing, and restoration of the animal man. 

Of this many-headed new puritanism, homeeopathy is perhaps 
the most notable representative; at least, it certainly has the 
greatest following of any of the forms which this quaint young 
spirit of the age has yet assumed, if cultivation of mind and 
social influence are to be taken into account as well as numbers. 
Far be it from us to make common cause with homeopathy as 
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a positive medical doctrine, and still farther to lend any decided 
countenance to the proposition that the quadrillionth of a grain 
of mux vomica or sulphur will open the bowels of a miser when 
they are shut; for questions so scientific are not at all competent 
before this present court. Nor will it be easy to find a properly- 
constituted board of inquisition for the heresy anywhere else ; 
inasmuch as the good old school (dating from immemorial time, 
like the schools of alchemy and astrology, and the black arts in 
general,) make but too short work of the matter, doubtless pro- 
ceeding in the business upon their favourite principle of con- 
traria contrariis, or man to man and no quarter: whereas the 
innovators, if the inquiry were to be given up to their all too 
tender mercies, would also settle it offhand without the compli- 
ment of a doubt, being true to their professional simile, simelia 
similibus, or birds of a feather fly away together. It is to be 
supposed, however, that the public will eventually answer the 
question for itself; not by scientific criticism indeed, but by that 
patient and generous common sense, on the ground of long and 
varied experience, in the name of which an illustrious mind has 
recorded the belief, that ‘the great heart of the world is just.’ 
But the homeopathic movement has other aspects and bearings 
than the medical proper. It is sanitary, as well as sanatory, in its 
professions; although it is principally in the latter character that 
it comes forward, with globules in its hands and promises in its 
mouth. The worst that its conscientious enemies can say against 
it, indeed, consists in the assertion that its manner of treating 
diseases is a leaving of the patient to the restorative virtues of 
nature. In the first instance, then, this wide-spread homeo- 
pathy is a crusade against rhubarb, senna, prussic acid, opium, 
antimony, mercury, and all the abominations of the drug-shop. 
It is a vow of total abstinence from all open and confessed 
poisons, to begin with; but it does not stop there. It seems 
that it forbids its patients the secret and hypocritical poisons in 
daily use among the self-indulgent multitude. The consistent 
homeopathist has to abstain, when under treatment, from spi- 
rits, wines, beers, coffees, teas, tobaccos, and spices; and, 
although homeeopathy might be considered as mainly a testi- 
mony against the consumption of poisonous stuffs during sick- 
ness and convalescence, it is likewise clear that the whole weight 
of its vast influence is in favour of clean living. Mithridates 
accustomed himself so heartily to the eating and drinking of 
poisons, it is commonly reported, that it became his second 
nature to feed upon them; and he must have thriven on the 
diet in some degree, for he has managed to cover the earth with 
his disciples; John Bull and his brother Jonathan being not a 
jot behind their neighbours in the practices of that great exem- 
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plar. But homeopathy wishes to put an end to much, if not to 
the whole, of that Mithridates’ existence ; and, as it is also prone 
to enter into alliance with the water-cure, it is well worthy of 
the foremost rank and consideration among the manifest agen- 
cies of the new puritanism of these days. 

It were unjust, perhaps, to Hahnemann and his disciples, 
not to inform the ignorant that these would-be medical re- 
formers are not content with enforcing total abstinence from 
poisonous quantities of all such substances as are at enmity 
with the healthy body. They believe and profess that these 
very poisons may be administered to the sick (in accordance 
with a rule of choice long well known in medicine, and 
at length generalized by the German heresiarch), but in 
quantities so transcendingly minute that they cannot exert 
their poisonous action on the system. The thousandth, the 
billionth, the decillionth of a grain are their common doses; 
quantities invisible, not to be weighed, inconceivable, and 
almost indemonstrable! Both the homeeopathists and _ their 
rivals declare that such quantities, even of arsenic or strychnia, 
are incapable of poisoning or of injuring in any degree the most 
moribund of mortals; and we believe them: homeopathy, poor 
thing! is absolutely safe. But the homceopathists, furthermore, 
assert that such impalpable quantities do heal all manner of dis- 
eases, when the poison or medicine is rightly chosen for the 
disease ; and those of the opposite faction deny the proposition 
as something more than monstrous, if not little short of blas- 
phemy. The former appeal to experience, often the most falla- 
cious of school-dames; the latter to common sense, the ever 
venerable conservative of science. All that we can say is this: 
If homeeopathy ever make out the transcendental proposition, 
that well-chosen infinitesimal quantities of a medicine can cure 
a raging or else an obstinate disease, that the decillionth of a 
grain is capable of potent and extensive effects upon the morbid 
animal frame, it will astonish and bless all posterity. It is not 
mathematically demonstrable that this is impossible, and common 
sense is but a dotard about the limits of the possible; wherefore, 
pending the slow but sure decision of time, the umpire of the 
sciences, homeopathy must be content to take rank here under 
its negative quality, as part of that new puritanism the rise and 
progress of which we are now reporting. 

Mesmerism, animal-magnetism, hypnotism, odylism, electro- 
biology or anthropopathy, (if it have no other synonym still more 
synonymous than the most absurd of these names !) may also be 
considered as one of the puritanical movements of the century, 
although it presents itself with much more positive and peculiar 
claims. As itis a sort of half-way house towards homeeopathy, 
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so does it wear a negative as well as an affirmative aspect, just 
like that redoubtable new power; and it is not without its im- 
portance, even in such a humble point of view. We do not refer 
to anything that is doctrinal or doubtful in mesmerism, at 
— but only to what is practical and indubitable. Passing 

y the Paracelsian fifth essence of things, and Van Helmont’s 
cosmical spirit, and Mesmer’s animal-magnetic fluid, and Reich- 
enbach’s odylic dynamide ; and not stopping to inquire into the 
awful questions of thought-reading, will-obeying, and clear- 
seeing ; we think only of its medical professions and practices. 
It is now matter of universal acknowledgment, as it appears 
even in the writings of the orthodox, that certain doings, call 
them mesmeric practices, are capable of producing certain 
morbid states in certain persons or nervous systems, no matter 
what these states are, and still less matter (in this discussion) 
what may or may not be the indubitable psychological — 
mena sometimes observed in such morbid states of the human 
nervous system. Enough for us that this power of producing 
morbid states is precisely analogous to the power possessed by 
poisons of producing such states, and that it may therefore be 
employed as a medicine. Inasmuch as its action is not all but 
universal, as that of the regular medicines is, and also because 
it requires a specific susceptibility or predisposition in the 
— as the homeeopathic medicaments profess to do, it might 

e represented as an intermediate agent. In reality it is some- 
times used allopathically or with a general intention, the intention 
(for example) of giving deep repose, so as to suffer the remedial 
force of nature to exert itself; sometimes homeopathically or 
with a specific intention, namely, the intention of curing such 
symptoms as it is capable of calling forth; but its ordinary 
practitioners seem to employ it, right and left, without any 
systematic or theoretical purpose whatever. Cures follow their 
manipulations, and they are content. Whether the sequence, in 
these cases, be one of causation or coincidence is quite another 
matter; and this is not the place to inquire so curiously. Suffice 
it that the steady publication of the Zoist, the numerous mes- 
meric works which yearly flow from the press, the columns of 
every newspaper in the country, and the conversation of almost 
every social circle, can hardly have failed to satisfy the thought- 
ful observer that mesmeric treatment has acquired some import- 
ance in this country. It is a little employed by the regular 
school of medicine, it is much more in use among the homeo- 
pathists, and it has a separate party of its own; so that it is 
proper to say, it comes in aid of homm@opathy to the super- 
seding of poisonous drugs; and, in fine, mesmeric medical 
practice may fairly be chronicled as an ancillary member of our 
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new puritanism, whatsoever else it may or may not one day 
prove itself to be. 

Next to mesmerism in this methodical catalogue, and next to 
homeeopathy in social importance, as an agent of the bodily 
purification to which the age is addicting itself, comes the 
water-cure, commonly called hydropathy, in spite of Greek and 
grammar. Sympathy denotes a feeling with, antipathy a feel- 
ing against one; allopathy cures a disease by setting up other 
feelings, symptoms, or sufferings than the patient is enduring 
from the disease; and homeopathy by instituting similar suffer- 
ings; so that hydropathy may fairly be supposed to have to do 
with only watery sufferings,—a conjecture not seldom advanced, 
in truth, by its enemies. But the water-cure is a very genuine 
thing in its own plain way, and particularly precious in the 
present connection, for Priessnitz was as unmistakably a man of 
the epoch as either Mesmer or Hahnemann, though the peasant 
physician has died at the early age of fifty-two, all his tubs and 
bandages notwithstanding. 

Some four-fifths of the weight of the human body are nothing 
but water. The blood is just a solution of the body in a vast excess 
of water; as saliva, mucus, milk, gall, urine, sweat, and tears 
are the local and partial infusions effected by that liquid. All 
the soft solid parts of the frame may be considered as ever 
temporary precipitates or crystallizations (to use the word but 
loosely) from the blood, that mother-liquor of the whole body ; 
always being precipitated or suffered to become solid, and always 
being redissolved, the forms remaining, but the matter never 
the same for more than a moment: so that the flesh is only a 
vanishing solid, as fluent as the blood itself. It has also to be 
observed that every part of the body, melting again into the 
river of life continually as it does, is also kept perpetually 
drenched in blood by means of the blood-vessels, and more 
than nine-tenths of that wonderful current is pure water. Water 
plays as great a part, indeed, in the economy of that little 
world, the body of man, as it still more evidently does in the 
phenomenal life of the world at large. Three-fourths of the sur- 
face of the earth is ocean; the dry ground is dotted with lakes, 
its mountain crests are covered with snow and ice, its surface 
is irrigated by rivers and streams, its edges are eaten by the 
sea; and aqueous vapour is unceasingly ascending from the 
ocean and inland surfaces through the yielding air, only to des- 
cend in portions and at intervals in dews and rains, hails and 
snows. Water is not only the basis of the juices of all the 
plants and animals in the world; it is the very blood of nature, 
as is well known to all the terrestrial sciences; and old Thales, 
the earliest of European speculators, pronounced it the mother- 
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liquid of the universe. In the later systems of the Greeks, 
indeed, it was reduced to the inferior dignity of being only one 
of the four parental natures, fire, air, earth, and water; but 
water was the highest—idwe usv agioror—in rank. 

Hippocrates appears to have made much of this universal 
fluid; and that not only in the humoral doctrine, which he 
brought into vogue if he did not invent it, and in which moist 
and dry were more than the co-equals of hot and cold; but 
also in the way of its outward application. The cold bath was 
a prominent institute of his practice of physic; and Galen seems 
to have been not far behind him in its administration. Both of 
these ancients, in truth, do certainly commend the bath much more 
highly than seems to be remembered by the regular physicians 
of modern times. From time to time, however, it has been the 
cue of more recent members of the faculty to resume the pro- 
clamation of the virtues of cool spring water. Perhaps the 
most notable of these baptismal enthusiasts, in this country, 
was Sir John Floyer of Litchfield, a worthy who likewise sig- 
nalized himself by being one of the first, if not actually the 
very first, to count arterial pulses by the time-piece. That doughty 
knight and doctor of medicine published a graphic and cha- 
racteristic book under the Hippocratic title of Psychrolusia, 
close upon the end of the seventeenth century, and it had come 
to a fifth edition by 1722. It was a queer history of cold 
bathing in disease and as a preventive, both in ancient and (what 
was then) the most modern practice,—in two parts. The first 
portion of this comical, and yet most earnest and practical 
treatise on the water-cure was from the riotous pen of Sir John 
himself; the second was written by his tame and respectable 
friend Dr, Baynard ; and the twin was duly dedicated to the 
Right Worshipful the College of Physicians. Full of that mis- 
cellaneous book-learning, from Galen to ‘Elian, and from St. 
Augustin to Polydore Virgil, which the scholarly (but seldom 
inductive) doctors of his day delighted in, Floyer brings forward 
a multitude of cases treated by immersion from the crypts and 
hidden places of medical literature. He also reports his own 
extensive experience, both in private and at certain baths he had 
got up, with an air of bluff veracity; so does Baynard his, but 
not with nearly so heroic a twang of the bow; and the joint 
production of these two allies reads not unlike a hydropathic 
dissertation of the present year of grace. The chief difference 
between the Pyschrolusia of 1700 and any of the Hydrothe- 
rapeias of 1851, consists in the presence of quaint classical and 
medizval learning, the absence of the varied water-curing re- 
sources invented by Priessnitz, and the tincture of the whole 
medley with a spirit of frankness, jollity, and even indelicacy, 
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now discarded in that kind of authorship. Were it but trans- 
formed into the language and manner of to-day, it might pass 
for the work of Professor Oertel or some of his followers. Nor 
would Dr. Gully or Mr. East do amiss, if he were to put forth 
a new edition of this savoury olio of Greek, Latin and English ; 
of theology, philosophy, science, and nonsense; of classical, 
vernacular, and slang; of prose, poetry, and doggrel,—with all 
its imperfections on its head. 

Notwithstanding the cold affusion in fever, as advocated by 
Currie, the friend and biographer of Burns, and in spite of 
other bold proposals, by a doctor here and there, for this disease 
and for that, the last century was almost wholly addicted, in 
medicine, to the worship of drugs and pedantries. The current 
age has brought us, among many other real gifts and mock 
ones, a more lively and expansive reaction in favour of the 
water discipline than was ever seen before. Perhaps none of 
the puristical movements of the day is more emphatic and im- 
portant than the water-cure, more particularly in its indirect 
effects upon society. It has two great heads or hierophants: 
Priessnitz, the sagacious Austrian peasant already named with 
honour, and Oertel, a learned professor. The former stands for 
it as a practice; the latter represents it as a theory: but hard- 
headed old Priessnitz was its true originator and classical 
symbol. Azsculapius, the scientific or expository demigod of 
physic, was only the natural son of Apollo, the creative god of 
music and healing; and such may be said to be the relation 
subsisting between Professor Oertel and the village patriarch of 
Graefenberg. It is much easier to talk about a thing than to 
make it, to throw all sorts of new light upon an invention than 
to invent it, and to criticise than to create—were it only a pair 
of forceps or a short and easy method of swallowing castor-oil. 
When a man, in addition to an inventive talent, possesses the 
faith or manliness to carry over his discovery into plain and 
every-day practice, athwart all obstacles, he is certainly some- 
thing of a hero; and such, in his degree, was the venerable 
Aquarius of Silesia. We speak of this worthy personage as 
old, patriarchal and venerable, not only because these epithets 
would be applicable even to a man of five and thirty, if the 
founder of an institute or the creator of an epoch, but because 
poor Priessnitz really was an aged figure to look at, although 
no older in years than many a London dandy. ‘This early 
appearance of antiquity, in fact, is commonly to be observed 
among peasants, accustomed to work with their bended bodies, 
fed on dry fare, exposed to all the rusting processes of the air; 
now frozen, now soaked, now melted; and also not without the 
vices, while altogether ignorant of the arts of life, such as 
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shaving so as to suit the exigencies of the face, pomatums, cold 
creams, cosmetics, wigs, eyebrows, patent teeth, plumpers for 
the cheeks, dentifrices, oils, tongue-scrapers, flesh-brushes, 
paints, scents, male and female stays, padded dresses, calves, 
springy soles, and elastic carpets. If our veritable, but ever- 
memorable, ‘ hewer of wood and drawer of water,’ therefore, 
had been a West-End physician instead of an irregular country- 
doctor, he would always have been sleek and middle-aged, even 
if he had survived the eighteen-hundreds. 

There is no concealing the fact that the number of patients or 
people, from every country and of every class, that have been 
treated or disciplined by Priessnitz, in the course of his com- 
eae short career, is enormous. His institution, or rather 

is neighbourhood, for the whole countryside was his institution 
in a manner, seems to have been singularly well organized. 
There would be some thousand patients at a time in and about 
his rustic college of health. He is said to have made 80,000I. 
Apart, then, from the virtues of water in a multitude of human 
ailments, it is no wonder that hydropathic hospitals have 
sprung up like mushrooms all over Europe, and especially in 
England. They are very numerous now, as everybody knows; 
and there is no counting their unfortunate inmates. The ma- 
jority of those in this country, if not all, are superintended 
by regular medicals, the licentiates and graduates of British 
colleges. We have encountered medical men among their 
patient inmates. Some otherwise orthodox physicians have not 
been slow, of late years, to recommend the treatment in certain 
chronic, or else hopeless cases ; but it is not to be thought that 
such a thing will ever happen again, now that the Scotch 
colleges and the English Provincial Association have told the 
profession how orthodoxy expects every man to do his duty; 
especially when that truly learned profession remembers that, 
through the old eyes of orthodoxy, four thousand years look 
down upon it! 

In spite, however, of the clamour and contempt of the wise, 
the water-cure has likewise managed to embody itself in a 
literature of its own. Not to mention the technical authorship 
on the subject, since it might be charged with self-interest quite 
as justly as medical literature in general, it is curious to take 
notice that men of war like Captain Claridge, artists like Mr. 
Lane, men of letters like Bulwer, classical scholars like Professor 
Blackie, men of science like Professor Clarke the chemist, and 
all other sorts of laymen, have not disdained to lend the water- 
doctors a lift into public acknowledgment, if not into positive 
public favour. The fact is, that the very thought of the water- 
cure is wholesome, pure, exhilarating, bracing, and altogether 
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attractive to some minds. Then there is no plan of treatment 
on earth, from hydropathy down to kinesipathy, and from 
homeopathy up again to allopathy or orthodox medicine, which 
cannot boast its cures or seeming cures; and these are just as 
good as those in the opinion of a highly-enlightened public, 
while each kind of doctor stands by his own kind of cases as a 
matter of course. It seems to strike only a very few people 
that all the methods may be good for something, and almost 
everybody, therefore, runs away with one of them. Coleridge 
compared the one-sided critic to the anableps or flounder: both 
his eyes are on the same side of his head; when he has seen 
one side of a thing, he has to turn his whole body round before 
he can see the other; and he has usually forgotten the first view 
of the matter before he has got to the second, the second before 
he has reached the third, and so forth for ever! 

How many obvious virtues reside in pure water, after all! 
The very look of it is healthy. Its touch is appeasing. It 
cleanses the surface; softening the scurfskin, and opening the 
pores, were it only by washing away the saline and organic 
residue of the perspirations. It saves the thirsty, revives the 
weary, and composes the hungry a little longer. It helps 
digestion, and promotes absorption in the adult and the aged. 
It is necessary for the comfort of old and young in sultry 
weather, and in fever—that sultry weather of the body itself. 
Take it sitting in a cool room, and you shall find it operate as a 
diuretic; lying under a load of Sir John Blanket’s * woollen 
sheets, and you shall sweat; follow it with steady but not violent 
exercise, and you shall save an ounce of senna, rhubarb, or 
some purgative drug. Its liquid and all-embracing fold gives it 
great advantages as a means of modifying the temperature 
either of the surface or of the whole body of the sickly. Ina 
word, it is not at all difficult for the special pleader or advocate 
of the water-cure to show how his favourite element may be so 
applied, internally or externally, locally or generally, cold or hot, 
briefly or long, in rest or in motion, this way, that way, and the 
other way, as to play the part of a tonic, a stimulant, a sedative, 
a demulcent, a diuretic, a diaphoretic, a counter-irritant, a 
solvent, a diluent, a laxative, an antispasmodic, or an anything! 
All this may or may not be true, and, being true, may or may not 
be manageable with safety to the cure of disease; but our sole 
concern is with the fact that such things are loudly asserted 
everywhere, and that such things are extensively believed and 
acted on. Hydropathy, in short, is another influential member 
of the great anti-poison league of the age; and, like homceo- 





* Sir John Blanket was the name of the inventor. 
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pathy, the principal organ of the movement, it lends all its 
countenance to the general practice of a purer diet, both in meat 
and drink; while the two systems are not ashamed to play into 
each others’ hands. The homeopathists regard the water- 
discipline as an important, and sometimes indispensable, pre- 
paration for treatment in cases of long standing, especially when 
their patients have been carefully drugged by the faculty helen 
hand ; and several of the water-doctors are also homeeopathists ; 
which argues a rooted and far-spreading conspiracy against 
orthodoxy, if not against the public health. The degree to 
which all classes, indeed, must already have given up the use of 
medicinal poisons during sickness and convalescence is cer- 
tainly a very striking feature of that upstart bodily puritanism, 
whose avatar we are now celebrating; if it be also a melan- 
choly fact, when considered in a medical point of view. 

But homeopathy and the water-cure resemble one another in 
still another respect. They are both of them regimenal as well 
as medical, disposing their followers to a general purity of life. 
Their united influence is, on the whole, against alcohol, tobacco, 
tea and coffee, and a highly-seasoned diet, to say nothing of 
opium and bhang. As for the water-cure in particular, it has 
invariably introduced its patients to the practice of daily 
ablutions on their return to the world. It has even accustomed 
that world itself to the idea and to the extensive use of the 
bath. Efforts are made to place hot baths, cold baths, 
shower baths, and steam baths within everybody’s reach. The 
number of British citizens, who sponge or otherwise water 
themselves from top to toe two several times every day in the 
year, is now very considerable; the number who do as much 
once a day is still greater; and the cleansers of once a week 
will soon be little short of coextensive with the population. In 
a word, the hydropathic movement has effected a revolution in 
the personal cleanliness of the nations. Thanks to Priessnitz, 
the skin of Christendom is in the fair way to being washed 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot! And how 
much all this will diminish the amount of disease, increase the 
sum of enjoyment, make those who die of sheer old age more 
numerous, improve the general habit of body, and conduce to 
virtue ; or how far it will even tend towards these results, is a 
question beyond our province, quite as much as the truth of 
homeeopathy or mesmerism. In reality, it is a question of the 
future; and the future will settle both it and its neighbours, 
while we record the turn things are taking in the meantime. 

‘But we have not room to expatiate on all the particulars of this 
great new puritanism. Who has not observed how effectively 
the phrenologists have been inculcating the first principles of 
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physiology, and the art of life which depends on that science, 
into the public mind? Have not those two public-spirited 
brothers, George and Andrew Combe, made the reading portion 
of this whole nation familiar with the idea of the absolute 
dependence of health on obedience to the organic laws? In 
consequence of the generous labours of these and other bene- 
factors of the same class, how differently do we deal by our 
infants, how much more do we attend to the ventilation of our 
dwellings, how much more considerate are we in dietetics and 
regimen, how much more sedulous in the taking of air and 
exercise, how much more carefully do we avoid intemperance 
and irregularity of every kind! Reading and knowledge, 
indeed, are one thing and practice is another; but these our 
national teachers have at least unburdened their minds and 
hearts to us, their consciences being thereby set free; and there 
is no doubt but the total effect of their exertions has actually 
been in favour of the physiological reformation of the lieges. 
Many a prudent, cleanly, temperate, regular and quiet liver can, 
doubtless, trace all the rewards and immunities of his obedient 
life.to the perusal, in early or even in later life, of the popular 
physiologists of the last thirty years. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Robert Owen and his dis- 
ciples have long been working in the same direction ; if with less 
knowledge, with more zeal; and if not in such influential 
regions, at least among greater numbers. It cannot be denied, 
indeed, that the very atheism of the times, among the illuminated 
artizans of our great cities, is all in favour of the bodily virtues 
now under discussion. Cleanliness and temperance are the 
very religion of the materialist, and should be the comple- 
ment of religion for all. By the way, the tractarian move- 
ment cannot have been without its bearings upon these points 
of practice; inasmuch as it has striven to bring back the 
days of lenten entertainment, and a score of small asceticisms. 
The very increase of Romanism within our borders keeps time 
with the new puritanism, for your consistent Catholic must 


certainly be an example of occasional abstinence, if not of 


habitual frugality; and a forty-days’ fast every year cannot be 
without its considerable results on the system. 
But if phrenology, materialism, socialism, tractarianism, and 


old catholicism trying to renew its youth, all deserve a word of 


notice as incidental members of the puritanism of the century, 
what shall be said of teetotalism? Does not Father Mathew 


excel all these reformers, in extent of field, if not in quality of 


work? So vast, indeed, is the arena of the temperance league, 
so incessant and unwearied are its missionaries, so devoted its 
thousands on thousands of adherents, and so numerous its 
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hearty well-wishers, that it might almost be considered the 
prime mover of the revolution. Happily for us, it is unnecessary 
to prove its existence and its growth; and it were surely a work 
of supererogation to demonstrate its uncontested influence, for 
unmeasured good, if also for some little evil. Its books, tracts, 
sermons, lectures, meetings, processions, and vast gatherings 
have already rendered it ubiquitous ; and everybody knows what 
lamentable need there was, and is, (and long will be,) for its 
uttermost exertions. We are a nation of drinkers; it is 
confidently averred that every seventy-fourth man is a drunkard 
by habit and repute : and it 1s a blessed thing to witness so loud 
and reiterated a protest against both the vice and the habit, 
even if it be more honest and effective in the matter, than 
altogether wise in the manner of it. One might almost wish 
(while holding one’s self aloof, however, as becomes the critic) 
to see the same principle and the same inexorable spirit 
project a solemn league and covenant against tobacco; but, 
alas! that would speedily bring a similar condemnation on 
those dear domestic drugs, tea and coffee; and who could 
bear such an awful ultimatum of virtue? It is dreadful to 
contemplate society so denuded; without its sparkling beers, 
its cunning spirits, its glancing wines, its comfortable coffees, 
its exhilarating teas, and its still more passionate tobaccos ! 
Nay, without its beef and mutton, its venison and game, its fish 
and fowl, its lobster and all its fleshpots, its roasts, boils, stews, 
broils, fries, and even its unspeakable braises :—for has it not 
been shown, preliminarily to this long digression about all the 
new-fangled purisms of the age, that there is also such a thing 
as vegetarianism in the country, willing to carry us to ideal 
heights of purity, if it only could! 

What verdict soever science may pronounce on all these 
things in the long run, we are clearly of opinion that not only 
the popular physiologies of the day, but also the other and more 
questionable causes adduced, from homceopathy to teetotalism 
inclusive, are doing a world of good in their own way; as 
criticisms, if not as substantive realities; in the right direction, 
if also extreme; and with honesty of intent, though sometimes 
with fanaticism. Let not the homeceopath then, nor the 
mesmerist, nor the hydropathist, nor the phrenologist, nor the 
sanitarian, whether philanthropic or socialistic, nor the teetotaler, 
nor yet the vegetarian, take it amiss that his institute is 
classified here as part and parcel of that various but unanimous 
organization, whose mission is the redemption of the national 
constitution of body from the innumerable ills entailed by a 
long indulgence in the use of poisonous and excessive plea- 
sures. It is something to be so much, even if it be no more; 
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and none of these adventurers for the general benefit will be 
offended at being esteemed as at least of that degree of worth, 
if he remember how unfailing an accompaniment of the decline 
of empires is the depreciation of the national habit of body. 
Rickets, abdominal decline, scrofula, consumption, gout, drunk- 
enness, idiocy, and madness, are but a sample of the ills that 
spring from this fateful box of Pandora, when opened ever so 
little by the alternate hand of indulgence and of want; and it is a 
mercy that now, for the first time in history, there has arisen a 
vigorous, many-handed, and almost universal reaction against the 
final catastrophe. As it is perhaps just in time for that great con- 
test with European tyranny during the remainder of the century, 
which is apparently to be the part of England and America, 
we might not be disposed to inquire too curiously into the seve- 
ral dogmas of the new puritanism, were it not for the fear that 
they may be supplanting things worthy of perpetuation, even 
while they are ministering to the unquestionable benefit of a 
purer physical life throughout the nation. In the actual circum- 
stances of the case, then, it is incumbent on the competent to 
search the principles of these new and philanthropic confede- 
racies to the bottom. For our own parts, we wish to say some- 
thing concerning vegetarianism, not at all by way of pretend- 
ing to settle the question, but in order to fence the inquiry from 
certain inadmissible methods; and our object will be attained if 
the quick resentment of its opponents be in any degree abated, 
and the hasty pace of its advocates somewhat slackened, so as 
to bring both parties into a more scientific frame of mind for the 
study of the subject. 

The vegetarians of these times attempt to ground their doc- 
trine on tradition, science, and experience. They contend that 
the flesh of animals was evidently not intended for the food of 
man in Eden; that the traditions of all the great nations of 
antiquity point back with emphasis to some golden age of inno- 
cence and apples; that even during that silvern age which followed 
the expulsion, mankind preferred acorns to bacon, and managed 
to live nine hundred years apiece upon their bloodless diet ; that 
their betaking themselves to butchery was actually coincident 
(if nothing more) with the corruption of their ways before the 
Lord, and with the declension on the age of brass; and that it was 
not till after the purgation of the world by means of the flood, 
that God gave us a formal permission to take every moving 
thing that liveth for meat; but all these considerations tran- 
scend the reach of scientific criticism, and therefore the less said 
about them the better. To tell the truth, it is only a small 
number of the modern Anglo-Saxon Pythagoreans that attach 
any importance to the proof drawn from the garden of Eden 
[ Vol. LVII. No. CXII.]—New Senizs, Vol. I, No. II. FF 
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and the Deluge: and it probably sits very loosely on all of 
them, even on such as are willing to catch at every available 
plea for their peculiarity ; always excepting the Bible-Christians 
aforesaid. 

The secular or rational vegetarians appeal to the anatomy of 
man, a book of Genesis which is much more to the purpose in 
the present instance. It is matter of scientific notoriety that 
the jaws, teeth, stomach, bowels, and the whole eating and 
digesting apparatus of man are just intermediate between those 
of the carnivorous and the herbivorous or grass-eating mammals, 
to state the case somewhat broadly and without detail. The 
ordinary and orthodox explanation of this circumstance is rather 
comical, for it is commonly inferred that man was hereby clearly 
intended to be omnivorous: he is not in possession of a proper 
organism for either flesh or grass, and therefore he is in pos- 
session of a proper one for both grass and flesh ; he cannot eat 
flesh like a lion, nor grass like a bull, nor fowl like a fox, nor 
nuts like a squirrel, nor fish like a whale, nor green leaves like 
an elephant, and therefere he is the very creature to devour a 
mixture of the whole hypothek of edibles! The vegetarians 
put quite another interpretation on the fact. They argue that, 
since the feeding machinery of man is midway between that of 
the flesh and the herb eating animals of the same order, his food 
ought to be midway between flesh and herbs ; and they further 
assert that a diet of roots, fruits, and seeds is precisely such an 
intermediate fodder as is wanted. This syllogism is certainly 
more logical than the sapient conclusion of the omnivorous ana- 
tomist ; but its practical inference or corollary is not a whit 
more compulsory than his. 

Both of the arguments omit one most important circumstance, 
and that is no less than the patent and unexceptionable fact, that 
man, unlike all his good cousins of the kingdom, is a cooking 
animal, and could no more subsist with advantage on a universal 
raw mash of organic nature, than on undressed potatoes and 
barley ‘cold without.’ Man is a tiller of the ground and a 
cook.. Were he not the former, vegetarianism would be but a 
ticklish problem ; were he not the latter, few people would ever 
touch flesh, for even the Abyssinian prepares his fresh cut after 
a fashion; and had he not been both from time immemorial, 
there would have been neither doubt nor question concerning 
his dietary for many a century to come. As it is, it might well 
be maintained, by a third party, that properly-cooked beef, 
turbot and goose, wheat, potatoes, and baking-apples are capa- 
ble of yielding combinations (such as beef and potatoes, turbot 
and bread, goose and apple-sauce) which are precisely inter- 
mediate between quivering flesh and the green grass of the 
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fields. The advocate for a culinary diet of flesh and vegetables 
might go still farther in this line of argument, for man is an 
instrument-maker as well as a tiller and a cook; and, in con- 
sideration of his knives and forks, or even his cunning pair of 
hands, it may be averred that what his anatomy wants, is not 
the power of catching, killing, cutting up, chewing and assimi- 
lating hi: ‘cliow animals, but actually a manifold stomach and 
long-enough intestines to make away with such foreign natures 
as grasses and tree-leaves, pumpkins and cocoa-nuts, turnips 
and mangold-wurzel. He is not a carnivorum urtailed of some 
of its flesh-consuming energy and mechanism, but rather a 
herbivorum too succinct and compacted to live on green meat: 
although, to be plain with both sorts of mammal, he is neither 
the one nor the other; but simply and solely himself, an honest 
culinary eater, altogether of his own kind. The fact of cookery 
is a third element in the question, and puts an end to all anato- 
mical analogies and arguments without inquiry. 

But the moderm Brahmins of England and America are not 
content with anatomy and arguments. They claim the manifest 
fact that all the tissues and structures of a highly-organized 
animal, such as the ox or the horse, are grown and sustained on 
what they should regard as a very poor vegetarian diet; but it 
must be evident to every spectator of the economy of nature in 
regard to such creatures, when not under the domestic care of 
man the agriculturist, and even when in his keeping, so loug as 
he is a mere pasturer, that their whole existence is made up of 
feeding, sleep, and propagation. How could a bullock, living on 
herbage and chewing the cud, doa single stroke of work? It 
is, indeed, quite true, that those and other herbivorous animals 
can be changed into beasts of burden, when made to nourish 
themselves on the copious cut grass and hay, the oats, beans, 
maize, and turnips of the agriculturists: so that it cannot be 
denied that mere animal health, strength and labour can be pro- 
duced without flesh; and also, be it added, without cookery, 
even if the case be thereby made to prove too much for the 
vegetarian. Yet it must be apparent that, if the ‘return to 
nature’ be the order of the day, the principal function of the 
herb-croppers is the slow and incessant conversion of vegetable 
substances into flesh and blood,—second always to the function 
of sheer existence for the sake of beauty and pleasure. _Liebig 
seems to be of opinion that this is a pretty clear hint, if not a 
chemical proof, that they are intended for the food of man, as 
if they were destined to save the lord of creation the trouble of 
the first transformation. There are many things against this 
superficial view of the matter, it must be owned. In the first 
place, mankind really do not subsist upon the flesh of herbi- 
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vorous animals; two-thirds of the race never touch it; and only 
the most insignificant and eccentrically-situated moiety live on 
it exclusively. Even an Englishman cannot get on without 
wheat, barley, hops, and sundry other vegetable stuffs. More- 
over, the only creatures which do regularly and properly feed 
upon animals, are the beasts and birds of prey, and it has yet 
to be discovered that tigers and hawks put the spare time, which 
accrues to them from the practice, to any nobler uses than are 
pursued by the deer or the dove; if one excepts the owl, that 
bird of Minerva, Which poets (not being chemists and naturalists) 
have always represented as a meditative soul, that does its 
eating quickly in the dark and has done. Saving that sacred 
fowl, in fact, there is no doubt but that the carnivorous races 
find feeding and digesting as engrossing and ceaseless an affair 
as their neighbours. It is a pretty enough theory, perhaps, to 
say that plants change mineral into vegetable matter for the use 
of the herbivorous animal races, and that these convert the 
vegetables into flesh for the nobler ranks of the animal kingdom, 
with man at their head as representative and king; but the 
ascents of Nature are seldom so mechanical and regular as the 
steps of an intellectual stair. Her final causes and transitions 
proceed upon some plan that is infinitely more cunning, probably 
more moral, and certainly more beautiful. On the whole, then, 
the entire animal kingdom is dumb upon the subject of man’s 
food. Not Asop nor Fontaine could gain a single vote in 
favour of either the vegetarian or the Patagonian; so that their 
silence might almost be taken, by an elective fiction, for a sign 
of adhesion to the cause of cookery and a mixed diet! 

But our vegetarians conceive that they have a much stronger 
case, when they remember and assert that the great majo- 
rity of the human race itself have always been vegetarians, 
whether they would or no; and certainly, if the name were 
stretched a little so as to include those vast populations which 
have subsisted almost (though not quite) entirely on a vegeta- 
rian commons, the majority is as preposterous as that of the 
ayes for the President of the late Republic in France. They lay 
a world of stress on the beauty and liveliness of the potato-eating 
Irish in their better days, the solidity and intelligence of the 
porridge-fed Scotch, the size and endurance of the Russians 
with their black bread and garlic, the peasantries of almost all 
Europe in short, the fine figures of the abstemious Persians, 
and the strength of professed individual vegetarians, to say 
nothing of the Spartan heroes and the corn-grinding cohorts of 
Rome in her more warlike times. They cite old Parrs by the 
dozen, and show that they were or are all vegetarians or some- 
thing nearly as good; also summoning the celebrated: Lewis 
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Cornaro and George Herbert, a reformed fast liver and a sweet 
poet, to give in their evidence in favour of a very small diet. 
The Italian nobleman called a halt to his exhausted forces at 
forty years of age, reduced himself to twelve weighed ounces 
of food and fourteen of country-wine in a day, and survived 
in health and spirits till upwards of ninety, mounting his 
horse without help, and writing a much-edited tractate on ab- 
stemious living. The young churchman and poet did the expe- 
rience of the old count into pure and temperate English for the 
use of the faithful, and cut short or else prolonged his little 
span of life by fasts and frugality, perhaps omitting to observe 
that the rubric is careful to ordain and appoint feasts, and high 
feasts in their season. Now we are ready to admit that vegeta- 
rian writers (especially the author of Fruits and Farinacea) have 
triumphantly proved that physical horse-like strength is not only 
compatible with, but also favoured by a well-chosen diet from 
the vegetable kingdom; and likewise that such a table is con- 
ducive to length of days. But muscular strength, even when 
erected on the basis of a healthy vegetative life in the constitu- 
tion, is not the whole of a man’s desirable qualities, nor yet an 
eminent part of them. Little value can be assigned, therefore, 
to the instances of the lower classes of most countries being a 
kind of compulsory vegetariaus, and yet surviving in vigour and 
a species of animal beauty; inasmuch as mere muscularity is 
not the sum-total of human sanity, and surely the complete 
state of body and mind of these vast classes is not nearer the 
ideal of humanity, in all directions, than that of their flesh- 
eating superiors in the social scale. Ina physiological sense, it 
is the nervous system that is the man; and assuredly, if the 
motory and even some of the sensory nerves of those happy 
peasantries, all the world over, be better developed, their brains 
and the more human elements of their cerebro-spinal axes are 
smaller than those of their unfortunate betters. One might 
almost aver, on the contrary, that the muscular labourers of the 
world draw nearer to the very nature and cerebral conformation 
of the domesticated horse, the more they approximate to his 
diet and other habits of life. It is quite possible, however, if 
not very probable, that it is the habits and not the diet which 
are to blame for such a sad and general effect; and all that 
can be fairly argued from it is the proposition, that the very 
extensive case of” vegetarianism now under question really proves 
nothing for the cause. Whereas any real or supposed tendency of 
that mode of feeding to produce long livers, when not hindered 
by excessive toil, must not be allowed to weigh very much; for 
mere old age is but a questionable sort of good thing, if attained 
at the expense of life-long energy: and there is a worthy pro- 
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verb to the effect that it is better to wear out than to rust out, 
which will never be out of fashion with the virtuous. Shake- 
speare was more than twice as long-lived, when he died at fifty- 
two, as poor old Parr at a hundred-and-four. Other things 
being equal, long life is an unspeakable blessing ; but the classi- 
cal vegetarian examples do not seem to be much to the point. 
Original constitution, temperament, conformation, the amount of 
depressing passions and emotions suffered, the quantity of ex- 
hilarating and restorative experiences, the diseases undergone, 
the general habits of life in respect of air, exercise, drink, food 
and local climate, and fifty particulars of circumstance have all 
so much to do with the result, that it must always be exceed- 
ingly difficult to trace longevity to this or to that in individual 
instances: and it should not be forgotten that an existence 
much prolonged beyond the standard, ancient as the Psalmist, 
of threescore years and ten, can hardly be counted in the proper 
order of things. Cold and dry old creatures of 120 or 150 
years of age are scarcely natural. Until the vegetarian autho- 
rities can bring forward a greater number of hale and hearty 
people of eighty, in otherwise similar circumstances of life, under 
their system, than could be adduced from among the adherents 
of the common mixed diet of the world, their argument halts. 
Properly speaking, they should be able to cite not only a great, 
but a much greater number of such unobjectionable exemplars ; 
for it is certain that (for the most part) it is only people of a 
somewhat cool and slow disposition that will betake themselves 
to their bill of fare in the present state of society, and these are 
already ‘ prefigured unto a long duration,’ to borrow an apt ex- 
pression from the author of ‘Vulgar Errors.’ At the same 
time, the researches of our special pleaders have copiously illus- 
trated the wholesome and prolonging qualities of even some 
rigour of temperance in meats and drinks, thereby coming in 
aid of the faculty, who have seldom been slow to tell, if not also 
to show the world as much; so that this part of the plea for the 
herbivorous ends in a common-place. 

In opposition to these strictures on their strong men and old 
Parrs, and men very much above par in both strength and age, 
a well-read member of the Manchester ordinary will point in 
triumph to Newton who took to vegetarianism during a period 
of close application, to Lavoisier who lived on milk and bread 
while engaged in certain arduous inquiries, to poor young 
Shelley, even to Byron, to Dr. Cheyne, to Lambe who returned 
to nature and distilled water, and to a score of other notables ; 
who were neither horses nor walking vegetables, but men of 
human energy and intellect. But not one of these modern in- 
stances is to the point under consideration: they were not the 
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sons of vegetarians; they were not always vegetarians; they 
were not vegetarians during their growing times; and they were 
all morbid and exceptional subjects : and this is the proper place 
to submit a remark of some importance. This is a world of 
dyspeptics, and men of study are the most alarming dyspeptics 
in the world, women of fashion being their only equals. One 
of the very frequent manifestations of dyspepsia is an incapa- 
bility of assimilating animal food, sometimes accompanied by an 
aversion to it, but not always. Another is a sort of half-way to 
that, namely, a susceptibility to much disturbance during the 
otherwise successful digestion of flesh-meats. In a third case, 
there is disorder and discomfort produced by mutton, and 
not by beef; in another, by milk, and not by mutton or 
beef; in another, by bread and bread alone; in another, by 
sugar; in another, by a pea or a blade of spinach; and so forth 
interminably. Every physician is familiar with the strange 
caprices of the assimilative power in man; and there are, 
doubtless, thousands of cases for which a judicious vegetarian 
diet is the very thing that is wanted, as there are just as many 
more for which an almost exclusively animal fare is requisite, at 
least until the patient have regained his more catholic tastes and 
affinities. In a word, there are many special tendencies to 
disease, just nascent, perhaps, and therefore scarcely noticed as 
such by the dyspeptic, which are best met by vegetarianism for 
the nonce, and even for life in some cases; although it is not 
unlikely that the profession has recourse to the prescription of it 
only too seldom, owing, doubtless, to the continued absence of 
fixed scientific principles on the subject; and a chronic sufferer, 
be his complaint what it may, could hardly do better than find 
out by patient and careful trial the generic, it may be the 
specific or even the individual, food that is best adapted to his 
state; because he can do it himself much better than the 
physician can do it for him, supposing him to be a man of sense 
and observation. In the meantime, however, be it stoutly 
affirmed and frankly confessed, that even a largish number of 
individual instances, in which all sorts of benefits are derived 
from the practice of vegetarianism, are possessed of no value as 
evidence concerning the proper food of man; and these abate- 
ments apply with still more stringency, of course, in a literary 
and historical point of view, to the Cyruses and Daniels, and all 
the vegetable heroes of antiquity. It is only great masses that 
count in a general and approximate inquiry like the present. 

The large classes of professed and intellectual vegetarians, 
usually cited in this trial of the principle before the common 
sense of these days, are the Essenes, the Pythagoreans, and the 
Brahmins of India. But it is easier to prove all these three 
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most important sects of antiquity (for Brahminism is but a 
petrified piece of antiquity after all) to have been recipient 
and conservative organizations composed of soaring idealists, 
than to show their contributions to the solid attainments of 
mankind; and it is doers of the work of the world that 
we and all men want. It has been proudly claimed, indeed, 
that Jesus Christ was once a young disciple of the Essene 
mystagogues ; but it is enough, in connection with the pre- 
sent argument, to remind the reader that the Son of Man 
“came eating and drinking.” In honest and deprecatory, but 
not depreciating phrase, the Essenes, and their cousins of the 
East and West, were mystics; the extreme opposites, indeed, of 
the present peasantries of Europe, but not sturdy, world- 
compelling, intellectual men; the holders of high and remote 
ideas, which they never could wed into lasting and fruitful 
marriage with the realities of nature and of life. Whereas the 
inspired penmen of Bibles, the founders of progressive empires, 
the builders of temples, the excogitators of philosophy, the 
matchless sculptors of Greek and universal renown, the edifiers 
of the Christian Church, the painters of Christendom, the men 
who have reared the swelling fabric of modern inductive science, 
the leaders forth of liberty, and all the true conquerors of the 
world, have sprung from the midst of peoples that thought it no 
shame to slay and eat; even if they did not, in every individual 
case, come eating and drinking to their task. Why, this good 
land of our own, with Shakespeare ‘and all her poets, Jeremy 
Taylor and all her divines, Berkeley and all her philosophers, 
Bacon and all her guides of thought, Newton and all her 
discoverers, Watt and all her inventors, Cromwell and all her 
protectors, with her liberties, her merchandises, her hospitalities 
to the oppressed, her colonial empires, her young American 
giant, and her innumerable cgnnections with the genuine work 
of the world, is worth a hundred priesthoods of mysticism, her 
roast beef and plum-pudding notwithstanding. In sober earnest, 
England and America are capital facts, which it will require an 
enormous new generalization to supersede; and if the whole 
continent of America were first to become English and then to 
take to Graham-houses and cold water, the worshipper of fact 
and of the unmistakeable past might well be excused if he were 
to dread its lapse into a state of inanition :— 


* As wide as Asia and as weak !” 


It is obvious, however, that this sort of presumptive argument 
may be carried too far against the dietetic reform. ‘The past 
proves no principle. It only affirms itself. It denies nothing 
else. It is content with asserting that we have written the plays 
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of Shakespeare on beef and beer; neither daring nor wishing to 
foretell that we shall never do the works of a greater than 
Shakespeare, if we will only cleanse our ways, and sweetly live 
for a sufficient number of centuries on bread and water. The 
vegetarian has a right to call the past a dead though glorious 
fact, and say it has no speculation in its eye! What! because 
we have done pretty well for centuries on an excess of drugs, 
shall medicine make no attempt to abate the nuisance? Because 
we have thriven under the state and character of a considerably 
drunken people, shall we not try to become a sober one? Be- 
cause the infant Elizabeth was part-strangled in swaddling bands, 
shall the Queen’s children run the same risk? In short, because 
we have done wonders in spite of all our transgressions, shall 
we break the law for ever? The past is not even the safe side ; 
for, if any offered plan be really an improvement, it is at our 
proper cost that it is rejected. 

This is all very true: but, in the present comparison, there are 
two past tenses. There is the past of vegetarianism, and the 
past of a vegeto-animal diet: mystics and peasants belong to 
the former; the veritable leaders of the world, from the poet 
and the discoverer down to the skilled artizan, belong to the 
latter: and it is only dyspeptics, who are a sort of mystic, and 
virtuous do-nothings, who are a sort of peasant, that will hesitate 
which to choose. At the same time, it is quite possible that 
vegetarianism has not yet been fairly tried ; the intellectual and 
physical whereabouts of its antique and oriental sects may not 
have been otherwise favourable to the experiment: and we are 
ready to grant it, not only for the sake of argument, but like- 
wise because it is a very reasonable supposition; but, such an 
admission being once asked and made, the vegetarian must re- 
linquish history and fact altogether, and betake himself to prin- 
ciple for better for worse. 

Some of the physiological reformers are fond of urging home 
the consideration that it is ungentle, cruel, ferocious, to sacrifice 
other creatures’ lives in order to support our own. They some- 
times go so far as to avow the opinion, that it is unlawful to do 
so, excepting in circumstances in which it is absolutely neces- 
sary ; and there do occur occasions in which it is right to slay 
even a man in order to devour him, as everybody knows. Now 
it is impossible to be too bitter in the denunciation of all the 
horrors of the stall, the road, and the slaughter-house; nobody 
can be over anxious to put an end to every stroke of cruelty 
proper, that is to say, needless injury, in the putting to death 
of fish, fowl, or quadruped for the purposes of the kitchen; and 
all wantonness in the pursuit of field-sports should be angrily 
cried down, although it is certainly easier to express oneself on 
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that subject with good feeling than with knowledge: but, unless 
it be first established that generations of the kind of men the 
world wants can be reared without the partial use of the animal 
principles, the tender movements of sensibility must be sternly 
superseded by the necessity there exists for at least a guiding 
class of the right stamp; neither mystics and dyspeptics, nor 
peasants and do-nothings, but men of generous vitality and an 
altogether human nature. Nothing less than such and so dif- 
ficult a preliminary proof is to be demanded of a sect that 
endeavours to seduce a nation from its time-honoured ways of 
living; and sucha proof is not yet forthcoming, so that there is 
only one way open to the vegetarians of the present age. They 
must increase their numbers immensely, whether with or without 
good arguments of the presumptive or probable species; they 
must repeat the experiment of the ancient vegetable schools on 
a magnificent scale, in the very midst of an on-looking country ; 
they must show us and posterity the spectacle of generations of 
their sort of people, not only thriving as a sleek kind of animals 
and effervescing here and there into intellectual visionaries, but 
coping with the conservative residue in the bringing forth of 
artists, men of science, statesmen, great captains if need be, 
rulers and heroes. This may sound a harsh and almost an in- 
sulting judgment, but it is just; and there are several truly mo- 
mentous causes, now in presence of the world, and calling aloud 
for sentence, which must be content with the selfsame verdict. 
Itis by no means the greatest matters that can be settled offhand 
by a demonstration or an argument. There are questions in 
astronomy, the most rational and certain of the sciences, which 
have to wait seventy years, centuries, a millennium for an 
answer. ‘This inquiry is of the same order, with a difference: 
and, were we vegetarians, the fact should be accepted with can- 
dour and faith; for it is surely an honour to be believing parties 
to one of the large results of time. 

But let this vast experiment be fairly made. It appears in 
their books and tracts, that the great majority of new English 
vegetarians indulge themselves in the use of eggs, milk, cheese, 
and butter. With the help of wine and malt liquor, an honest 
member of this fraternity may enjoy a very good table; but it 
is only a change of names. It is a frank giving up of the 
physiological part of the proposed reform; for eggs are but 
birds in little, and that little highly concentrated ; milk is just a 
kind of bleached blood, wisely secreted for something not unlike 
direct transfusion into the infant circulation, inasmuch as it 
scarcely needs assimilation ; cheese is the very animal essence of 
milk, and butter is only another form of beef-suet. 

A chemist at Paris once invited his friends to an elegant and 
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varied déjedner, wholly composed of preparations made from 
wheat. President Hénault used to tell how the famous Maréchal 
de Richelieu, who seems to have been all but a perfect culinaire 
and more than a perfect gourmet, once supped five-and-twenty 
German princes and princesses, to make no mention of unnum- 
bered chamberlains and maids of honour, on nothing but beef 
and beef, the feast having been eked out with some preserves, 
dried fruit, and lentils. It was in his camp during the Hano- 
verian war; his guests were prisoners, whom he intended to 
liberate, if they chose to make a moonlight flitting with his con- 
nivance, but whom he also wished to entertain right royally in 
the first place ; his officiers de bouche were flung into despair by 
the order to prepare a princely table from the resources of an 
exhausted canteen; but the knowing old general seized his 
secretary's pen, and extemporised an ever-memorable menu @un 
excellent souper tout en boeuf: and a glorious turn-out it cer- 
tainly was, as anybody may see who will take the trouble to 
consult the Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy. 

What could a skilful kitchener, then, not do, with every kind 
and every part of plants at his command—roots, fruits, seeds, 
juices, excretions, and tender leaves; supported by all manner 
of fowls in their eggs, and by cows’ milk which is almost the 
blood of the creature’s flesh, ‘ which (again) is the life thereof!’ 
It were mere sophistry to assert that eggs and milk are lighter 
in digestion, weight for weight, than flesh and blood; as any 
member of the beef-steak club will certainly discover, if he will 
just bolt a pound of fried egg, with potatoes and bread and stout 
to match. When there is any material difference between the 
assimilability of these pairs respectively, it is a matter of idio- 
syncrasy, an affair of morbid caprice : one man cannot touch an 
egg but at his peril, who shall straightway dispose of a pound 
of pork without any difficulty ; while another dares not touch a 
mutton chop, who shall both dine and sup on toasted cheese for 
a month on end; and a third is seized with a diarrhoea if he put 
milk in his coffee of a morning, who shall indulge the same 
evening in lobster cutlets or crab pie with impunity. In 
fact, eggs and milk are flesh and blood, beyond a controversy ; 
and our vegetarians of this and the next three centuries must 
give them up, if they mean to be physiologically consistent. 
British common sense will not listen to them unless they do. 

Chemistry and physiology once abandoned, it were vain to 
fall back upon the sentimental, and really tender-hearted and 
honourable outery of humanity (when not an-hungered) against 
cruelty to animals and every unnecessary outrage upon the holy 
thing, sensitive life. Such a protest has some meaning, and 
must be respected, on the clean lips of the true vegetarian; but 
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it Las none, and cannot be endured, on those of the false ma- 
jority. Is it not still more cruel to rob a hen-bird’s nest, than 
to shoot her dead in a moment or a minute of time? Is it not 
more hard-hearted to snatch a staggering calf from its bellow- 
ing mother, in order to steal the milk or purified blood which 
the poor cow pours out of her own arteries for the use of her 
offspring, than to fell the former with one blow of the axe, or 
to let the little life of the latter lapse away in a short and easy 
stream? Besides, if man have no right to slay the lower ani- 
mals in a summary manner, and thereby save them the more 
protracted pains of death, or else the still more horrid fate of 
being worried and devoured by their natural destroyers among 
the brutes, he cannot but be wrong in tampering with their 
original natures, and converting them into monsters for his 
especial gratification. The udders of the cow, the way in which 
they yield milk nearly all the year round, the daily laying of 
barn-door fowls, and the wool of sheep, are none of them natu- 
ral; they are all monstrous, to borrow a very proper epithet 
from the zoologist. All the various breeds of dogs, horses, 
sheep, and cattle are but monsters; they are against the use of 
nature ; they are brought into a habit of body, in which they 
are liable to the attacks of certain dreadful diseases: and it is 
we who have made them what they are. Mankind have a right 
to operate all these changes, so they be done in honour; but 
still more, in our opinion, is it lawful to kill any or all of the 
lower animals with kindness, whether for food, for raiment, or 
for protection : and it is difficult to understand how the same 
opinion is not entertained by those pseudo-vegetarians, who 
think it no unkind robbery to take their eggs and milk. By the 
way, did it ever occur to them that they could not procure any- 
thing like an adequate supply of milk, and that society as a 
mass could hardly obtain it at all, unless whole hecatombs of 
calves were bled to death in order to the manufacture of so 
many hundred-weights of veal? And if our vegetable trim- 
mers were really to become consistent, henceforward eschewing 
all conversation with flesh and blood, that is to say with eggs, 
and milk,—what then? Why, they should deny us leather for 
our sandals, shoes, gloves, and other accoutrements; they 
should refuse us wool, for it is a morbid and a monstrous 
growth, and the clipping of it from the sheep’s back must 
assuredly expose it to danger as well as wretched discomfort ; 
they shouid allow us no horses to ride or drive, because it is a 
far bitterer discipline to be bitted and trained, to say nothing of 
being spurred and whipped and galled, than to be summarily 
killed in the shambles; and, in conclusion of the whole matter, 
they should invade a hundred usages, and provide a hundred 
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substitutes, in order to comply with all the exactions of their 
theory : but it were neither pleasant nor profitable to follow them 
any farther, until the grand experiment, to which they have just 
been called, be leisurely performed. The twenty-second century 
awaits the result with patience. 

Pending the progress of that great and public competition, 
the best authors on the side of vegetarianism (such as John 
Smith, who is well-informed and ingenious above measure), 
plume themselves not a little on the discovery of modern 
chemistry that vegetable albumen, casein, and fibrin are sub- 
stantially identical with the animal principles of the same names, 
the main ingredients of egg, milk, and flesh respectively; and 
these are represented by the chemical physiologists of the day, 
especially Liebig, as the plastic or truly nutritive parts of food. 
With what abatements soever must be made upon it by a rigid 
criticism, this is a fine discovery; especially when subordinated 
to the still more beautiful one of Miilder, that there is one 
unfailing proximate principle, now well known under the name 


of Protegin, which is the common basis of these three proxi~ /* - 


mates, whether vegetable or mineral. According to this view, 
Protenin is the sole plastic nutriment, or flesh-forming principle 
of the human body; which, by combination with amazingly 
small proportions of sulphur and phosphorus, or of both 
together, or of phosphat-oxygen, or perhaps of still other salt- 
radicals (and possibly by internal transformation of its highly 
complex particles, with or without any new combination), gives 
origin now to the fibrin of the muscles, now to the albumen of 
the brain and nerves, and now to the cheese of that maternal 
milk which is destined to nourish the whole body during the 
most perilous year of its life. The chief point to be attended to 
in the present connection, however, is the circumstance that 
Protenin not only abounds in vegetable bodies, but that, in the 
cereal and podded seeds, which constitute the staple of a proper 
vegetarian diet, it exists in the most appropriate admixture with 
starch and other compounds, which are supposed not to be 
strictly nutritive, but to be of use for the keeping up of the 
animal heat by means of their slow combustion, and other 
chemical transformations, at the lungs and throughout the 
system. Roots and fruits, on the other hand, contain an excess 
of the latter sort of principles, sugar, cellulose, gum, oil, and 
other things; and they can be mixed with the wheats and peas 
in any proportion, so as to produce « various bill of fare, 
adapted to the circumstances of every eater. 

On the contrary, an animal diet has nothing but fat or 
oil, answering to the nature of non-nutritive combustible 
matter (to speak broadly, for it does contain small quan- 
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tities of the saccharoid substances, milk holding an abund- 
ance of a sort of sugar in solution); so that carnivorous 
beasts or men, such as the Patagonians and Anthropophagi, 
must use an excess of bodily exercise in order to waste 
the tissues with sufficient rapidity for the sustaining of the 
organic heat. In the common mixed diet of the energetic 
classes, this evil is avoided by using animal food with modera- 
tion, and eating roots, leaves, herbaceous stems, fruits, feculas, 
sugars, and oils along with it; which is precisely the intention 
and result proposed to themselves by the vegetarian critics, if 
the matter must be considered from so very chemical a point of 
view. Would it not be more frugal, however, more humane, 
more elegant even, more cool and pure, more conducive to the 
freedom of mankind from inferior cares, and altogether more 
subservient to the moral and intellectual life of the race, to draw 
the desired admixture of nutritive and combustible aliments 
entirely from the garden and the field, than to slash the carcases 
of our’ fellow-creatures for that very Protenin, which the whole 
world of plants is continually a-weaving for the use of animals 
and man? Has bread not been the staff of life from of old? 
Was not the very word Corn spelt Carne in early English books, 
and what is that but the Latin for Flesh, another name for 
Grain? Shall we not, then, rather incarnadine our ruddy hearts 
and arteries with the offered body of Ceres and the overflowing 
blood of Bacchus, than ingrain our limbs with the unconsenting 
and revolted fibres of our dumb fellow-creatures ? 

This is a striking argument. It looks scientific and incontro- 
vertible, Yet it is not satisfactory, even if it be difficult to 
refute it, and impossible to = its opposite. Waiving all 
question of the soundness of the methods now prevalent in the 
so-called science of organic chemistry (although they stand 
sorely in want of a searching criticism), there can be no doubt in 
any mind, whether carnificial or agricultural, that mere similarity 
or even identity of chemical composition must not be allowed to 
count for too much in physiology. It is not without importance, 
as it certainly is peculiarly interesting to the chemist (as such), to 
discover the ingredients and proportions of organic bodies, to 
classify them, and to register their endless transformations. It 
is organic chemistry herself, however, or rather exorganic che- 
mistry (for ‘rest her soul, she’s dead’), dealing with the corpses 
and exuvial spoils of plants and animals, that has once for all 
am an end to the exaggerated value of mere composition ; 

aving made the amazing discovery that two, ay, or ten bodies 
may be composed of the same elements in the same proportions, 
and yet be very different substances. To take one of the first 
discovered instances (if not the first genuine one),—what two 
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things could be more dissimilar than cyanogen, a colourless, 
pungent, deadly gas, and paracyanogen, a brown, insipid, inno- 
cuous solid body! Wherefore it is just possible—and some 
advocates would say it is extremely probable—that the vegetable 
protenin compounds may require a vastly greater degree of assimi- 
lation than their lower-animal counterparts, in order to take their 
place in the human body, notwithstanding that they are very 
much on a level as to their ingredient elements and proportions. 
Beef and mutton are certainly much liker our own flesh and 
nerve than bread and pancakes, to the feeling, the eye, and the 
general sense of the eater; and even science cannot but suppose 
that they are, in every physiological sense, nearer akin to the 
living substance of man than anything belonging to the inferior 
kingdom of nature. Accordingly, although the body of man 
can certainly change vegetable Protenin into the necessary 
animal compounds and modifications; nay, although there is no 
saying what difficult chemistries it can affect for the purposes 
of self-preservation, when it is put to it by circumstances of pri- 
vation: yet it is likely that, in its truly healthy state, the animal 
proximates are convertible into good blood at the smallest pos- 
sible expense of its organific powers; so that its higher parts 
and nobler activities, not to sav the indwelling man himself, 
shall be free to do their best. This is a very serious consider- 
ation, for a man cannot escape the Nemesis of natural law; and 
it is always possible, to say the very least, that the diet of his 
ancestry and his own may provide one of the hundred condi- 
tions to a manly success in life—to his making or his just failing 
to make such and such a discovery—his writing or his not 
writing this or that poem—his better or worse relation to his 
country or the world. If this be to inquire too curiously, when 
applied to any individual, it is assuredly not so, when a nation 
or a race is under consideration. It may be abruptly added, as 
a sort of tailpiece to the present grave paragraph, that not one 
of the lower animals can compare with the dog, in the small 
beginnings of intelligence and a bastard morality; and the dog 
was once no better than a carnivorous brute, but is now a trust- 
worthy convertite to the mixed diet of his master, who is at 
once the cook and the conqueror of creation. 

It has just been said that chemical composition is but a small 
matter in the more sacred science of physiology, at least com- 
paratively speaking. Why, there is little difference between the 
numerical composition of a muscle and a nerve. The glass of 
the eye-ball, which lets in the light, contains the same elements, 
in very similar proportions, as the retina, which sees or sends 
the image to the mind; and the composition of a cocoa-nut or 
any other oleaginous germ comes egregiously near to that of the 
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thinking organ of a Johnstone or a Playfair. Nor can the 
scalpel and the microscope do much towards the explication of 
the surpassing mystery of life. They have not yet discovered 
the millesimal fraction of a reason, why brain should think and 
muscle contract: and they will probably one day find out, that 
the differences and functions of physiology have nothing essen- 
tial to do with either chemistry or mechanics, even the me- 
chanics of structure and tissue under the magnifying glass. 
Analysis, dissection, and microscopic inspection can none of 
them touch the real question of vitality; they are ludicrous in 
its presence ; their Lilliputian devices move it to laughter; it holds 
them in utter derision; and it is therefore supremely unsafe, if 
not very ridiculous, to plead the vegetarian or any other physio- 
logical cause on purely chemical grounds. The only use of 
chemistiy in such inquiries is, to enable us to follow experience. 
Such and such a substance having been found good for food, or 
another having been discovered to be poisonous and medicinal, 
first what is called a proximate analysis and then a series of ulti- 
mate ones, record the facts respectively in a more or less divided 
form. If it be good to know that milk is a nourishing thing, it 
is more interesting perhaps, if not more useful, to learn that 
casein, albumen, butter, and milk-sugar (being proximate ingre- 
dients of milk) are nutritious principles; and it is better still to 
discover the exact elemental composition of these secondary 
compounds. Analysis has contributed a vast amount of im- 
portant knowledge, of a preliminary and subordinate sort, to the 
science of physiology; but it is dumb and unintelligent, as well 
as unintelligible, the moment it crosses the marches which sepa- 
rate the doctrine of life from that of affinity. For example, it 
not only cannot yet explain why prussic acid, a compound of 
carbon, nitrogen and hydrogen, should be a deadly poison; but 
it will never be able to render a reason for the fact: inasmuch 
as the quantity of that acid, capable of immediately destroying 
life when properly applied to any part of the body, is so small 
that it would have no adequate chemical reaction on the frame, 
bven if it were a corrosive substance. The relation of the living 
eody to prussic acid, in brief, is physiological and not chemical ; 
although there is, at the same time, no doubt but that relation 
would have been different, if the composition of prussic acid 
had been different: but the physiological effect far transcends 
the chemical cause. Chemical effects are connected with, and 
strictly limited by, quantity ; but physiological results are 
amazingly independent of either weight or mass. If homco- 
pathy be true, the decillionth of a grain will work with power 
throughout the whole system, if applied by the hand of skill: 
and, to leave the debateable land of science to the lovers of 
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question, a grain of opium can certainly turn a man of ten stone 
weight upside down; while as much kakodyle would dash him 
to the ground in an instant, as though he had been smitten by a 
bolt. 

Now the flesh of all the vertebrated animals commonly in 
use, contains, or at least yields to the action of hot water, two 
principles of a kind not to be found in the wheats, peas, and 
potatoes of a vegetarian diet. They are crystallizable nitro- 
genous substances—kreatine and kreatinine. The former, how- 
ever, is just kreatinine combined with water, and thereby 
rendered a neutral body, in so far as acids and alkalies are 
concerned. A strong acid liberates its water, and combines with 
the remaining kreatinine; whereas kreatinine, when just in the 
act of falling free from a state of union with chloride of zinc, 
takes on water, and kreatine is reproduced ; so that kreatinine is 
the compound of importance in the present instance. Not only 
in being separable in colourless crystals, but also in composi- 
tion, it resembles the vegetable alkaloids; such as theine, the 
active principle of tea and coffee; nicotine, that of tobacco; 
quinine, and morphia, all well known as medicinal bodies. It is 
exceedingly probable, in fact, that the stimulating quality of 
animal food, especially of soup-stock, is inherent in this very 
alkaloid or animal tea: and those vegetarians who are also total 
abstainers from alcohol and ali other medical stuffs, may claim 
so likely a thing for their cause; while those who are not quite 
such frightful puritans, may comfort themselves with the substi- 
tution of that bloodless vegetable kreatinine, which is the 
essence of tea and coffee. The animal kreatinine has, however, 
this advantage over the vegetable,—there is no danger of its 
being taken to a vicious excess, even by a glutton; and nobody 
ever suffered those woful disorders of the nervous system, which 
these vegetable stimulants are constantly producing, from the 
use or abuse of beef-tea. It is likewise curious to remark how 
the instinct of society has assigned tea or coffee to those meals 
which are almost vegetarian ; for milk and eggs, although animal 
products as food, are not so as stimulants, since they possess no 
kreatinine : the stomach is apparently aware that it must provide 
itself, on such occasions, with a substitute for that mild inspirer ; 
and certainly it could hardly find a safer succedaneum than 
theine. If, as we are of opinion, kreatinine does not exist in 
raw flesh, at least in a state of freedom to act physiologically ; 
but is produced, or at least liberated, by the reactions induced 
by hot water: it is only the human body, under the administra- 
tion of a rational and culinary soul, that ever experiences the 
influences and aids of that meekest of the narcotics or stimulant- 
sedatives, as we have supposed it to be. We must repeat, how- 
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ever, that it is impossible to dogmatize, or eveh to speak with 
much probability, upon such points in the present infantile state 
of science. We would only disburden our consciences towards 
such fine ladies and men of study as use an excess of tea or 
coffee, together with the minimum of honest beef and mutton, 
in advising them to take thought in time and change their sys- 
tem: and also towards the genuine bread-fruit-and-water vege- 
tarians, by warning them that they may possibly discover them- 
selves to be mere digesters and flesh-growers, when it is too 
late ; a fact which will probably be still more manifest, however, 
in their children and grandchildren, supposing their generations 
to be so persistent ! 

There is an argument brought forward by some of the apostles 
of vegetarianism, which can well afford to look down upon the 
paltry chemistries of diet with contempt. It is drawn from the 
nigh region of man’s proper humanity, and belongs to the 
evangel of love. Mr. Sutton is its mouthpiece in this country 
at present, although he did not give it birth; and a pleasant 
voice it finds in the organ of our young mystic. It admonishes 
society, with all becoming gentleness, how she has no celestial 
or earthly right to condemn any of her dear children to the 
bloody, nerve-steeling, mind-degrading, heart-hardening, con- 
science-searing, and spiritual-eye-cxtinguishing offices of the 
sportsman, the henwife, the fisherman, and the butcher. 

Now this affectionate strain of argument cannot cease at the 
shambles. Once free of the poetic lips of a Shelley, the logi- 
cian catches up the word, and sends it forward without relent- 
ing. No sooner is the tender heart of vegetarianism disburdened 
of it, than communism prolongs the cry; and St. John Street 
echoes ard re-echoes the woman-like wail of Arcady. Society 
is said to be the original of that mythical antique, who is well 
known to have lived in a shoe; henceforward, however, the 
matron is not to bring up any of her children to low-lived trades 
and businesses, but rear them all in honour to be professional 
men and women at the very least, and to be gentleman-poets or 
paid members of Parliament, if the thing can be done. It will 
be still better, both for herself and them, if she can manage to 
make them all complete men, at once philosophic and poetic, 
contemplative and creative, spiritually free and corporeally idle ! 

To be brief and serious: it is beyond our province—if indeed 
it be a desirable thing—to speculate on the far future of 
humanity, seeing the nearer future of Europe is so questionable 
as it is; yet we can easily conceive of a millennial epoch, when 
the well-educated and every way manly citizen shall not think 
it injurious to prepare the food of the State, if that be the 
function to which he may be called by fitness and circumstance : 
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but that result, among a thousand equally life-like and worthy 
of a modest human nature, will be brought about, in our opinion, 
not by social asceticism, but by improvements in the arts of life, 
in education, and in government. 

Some vegetarian writers, nothing doubting regarding the 
original food of man, seem to be of opinion that the progress of 
population will eventually reduce him to the necessity of again 
subsisting on the produce of the soil. Not sharing their beliefs 
as to the proper diet of the race, and having already shown 
cause why their preliminary case cannot be considered as made 
good, we shall not be expected to follow them in the very con- 
ditional argument upon this particular point; the more especi- 
ally as its bill, even if a true one, is drawn at so long a date as 
to afford ample opportunity for the great trial and experimental 
testing of vegetarianism, to be performed by and upon them and 
their seed after them during the next three hundred years. Not 
to mention the thousand contingencies of actual history, by 
which scientific prophecy is liable to be belied, there can be no 
doubt in any mind that, long before the latter days arrive, the 
generous experiment will have been made and adjudged upon. 
It is a great matter to know beforehand, what it needeth neither 
ghost nor vegetable enthusiast to publish, that the body of man 
can be kept up after a fashion by the sole use of a vegetarian 
diet, though not, it may be, after the measure of humanity in its 
best historical estate. Nor is it a small comfort to think that, 
ere the coming round of those quiet centuries, the brawnier 
work of the world will be well nigh brought to an honourable 
conclusion; and the sweet-minded botanical livers of those 
eons may give themselves up to the contemplation of ideas,—a 
kind of life or state of evolution, to which bread and water are 
much more favourable than beef steaks and bottled stout. 

In conclusion of this rapid glance at the position, and into 
the principles, of the respectable social movement under review : 
if the discussion have been conducted with some appearance of 
levity, the candid vegetarian will confess that it has been more 
in the manner, than the matter of our animadversions. 

We think we have made clear our conviction that this new 
Puritanism, as we have ventured to denominate it, is no trivial 
fact when considered as a whole, and viewed in relation to the 
prospects of society. The three-headed anti-poison league, the 
huge protest against alcohol in all its guises and disguises, the 
sanitary outcry about filth and foul air, the phrenological call to 
the obedience of the organic law; and this feeble vegetarian 
summons of the lieges to a still purer physical life than was 
ever dreamt of by Mesmer, Hahnemann, Priessnitz, Combe, or 
Father Mathew; were all wanted by the age, else they would 
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never have arisen upon us, suddenly and simultaneously, like an 
insurrection of citizens against a tyranny grown beyond endur- 
ance. If they severally and collectively do some amount of 
direct harm, they cannot but achieve a world of indirect good. 
The national health is at a terrible discount. There is perhaps 
less acute disease than in former times, and as little untimely 
death as ever; but the national habit of body is depreciated. 
Our people are etiolated; every tenth man is a pauper; every 
seventy-fourth is a drunkard; three generations of pauperism is 
producing the negro type, without its redeeming black and 
brown, in some parts of Ireland; and no whole family is free 
from the strumous or emasculating and morbific taint. Let any 
capable person search his own, from his two pairs of grand- 
parents down to his own children and their cousins; and ten to 
one, if the connection be large enough for average purposes, he 
will find himself compelled to count rickets, scrofula, decline, 
consumption, epilepsy, idiotcy, drunkenness, insanity, gout, pre- 
mature decay, apoplexy, paralysis, and a dozen other constitu- 
tional diseases among the natural enemies of his kindred. It is 
clear that the national circumstances and manner of life are to 
blame for this dreadful result. Circumstances are little under 
our power, but the customs of society are much; and it is well 
that these customs, whether medicinal, dietetic or regimenal, be 
brought to trial. There is need for quick reform, whether radical 
or partial, in whatever things the necessity of reformation shall 
be proved at the bar of common sense: for, precisely as there 
are critical times in a man’s life, when he does well to brace 
himself with more than common virtue for some momentous 
struggle, does Great Britain now require to rise to her full 
height and stand in readiness; seeing the other nationalities of 
Europe are trodden under foot, and the cause of man against 
self-seeking animalism is almost without a friend on that great 
Continent. 

Leaving the great medical question of the age to the divided 
faculty, and withholding judgment on the practice of total ab- 
stinence from alcoholics, we cannot refrain from pronouncing an 
opinion on the whole matter, somewhat more at large than in 
the course of the argument on vegetarianism in particular. 
There are not only individuals, but (thanks to a rate of civiliza- 
tion with which cultivation has not been able to keep pace!) a 
whole class or great ward of people, for whom a real vegetarian 
diet and abstinence from every stimulant, down to tea itself, may 
be the best prescription in the world. There are still more, who 
might do worse than follow a milk or a milk-and-egg one, 
with or without a little wine for their stomachs’ sake. In short, 
there is no end to the variety of dietetic combinations suitable 
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to the endless variety of latent or manifest dyspepsia and stru- 
mous mal-assimilation ; and the physician is the proper person 
to guide those countless patients and half-patients to their re- 
spective tables, although sensible people in this predicament will 
be able to help their medical adviser to a right conclusion, if not 
to supersede him altogether, by a patient course of experiments 
on themselves. The healthier residue of society, which still 
comprises the greater proportion of the creditable working 
classes, from the statesman down to the intelligent artizan, had 
better hold by the frugal use of a well-cooked diet of flesh-meat 
and vegetables, accompanied or not by the very limited addition 
of the alcoholic and alkaloid stimulants. If science were in a 
condition to furnish any more particular counsel, it might offer 
the suggestion that the protenin or flesh-forming constituents of 
food should be taken from the animal kingdom, and the starch- 
like or heat-producing fuel of the system from the vegetable 
world. According to this hint, bread stuffs should be used less, 
potatoes and other roots, with fruits and leaves, more than is 
commonly done: and when the former are taken, it should not 
be along with beef and mutton, but as their substitutes; an ar- 
rangement which is closely approximated by the daily bills of 
fare adopted by the upper and middle classes of society,—were 
it only accompanied by other obediences! Such is the mixed 
diet, always understanding that it be thoroughly well cooked, 
which is the best for the less unsound; and the best for the 
more morbid too, as soon as their milk-diet or their altogether 
vegetarian fare shail have made them equal to it: if it is not 
mere vegetative plumpness or muscular strength that is wanted, 
but the perfect freedom and full activity of the whole nervous 
system, from the front columns of the spinal marrow to the top 
of the brain. On the whole, then, the stout majority of society 
are not very far wrong regarding the choice and mixture of their 
food and its quality: but it is the unanimous opinion of phy- 
sicians and other observers, that we are an overfed people in the 
mass, just as undeniably as every fifth man is underfed ; and to 
those two dietetic extremes, a great proportion of the constitu- 
tional disorder of the nation must be traced. It is certainly in 
- sna that the greatest errors are almost universally made. 

emperance is therefore the virtue to be insisted on, and pro- 
bably some rigour of temperance. Vegetarianism is temperate 
by necessity, and that constitutes the greater part of its virtues; 
and if anybody, who has been restored to some measure of 
health by the observance of it, were just to return by degrees to 
a mixed diet, but to restrain himself to half the quantity he 
used to take, one might almost promise him a nobler, if not a 
lustier life. Temperance is morally better than abstinence, being 
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a continual discipline of the will; and, in the present instance, 
it is physically better too. It is perhaps superior to abstinence, 
both physiologically and spiritually, in regard to alcoholics also, 
and indeed to all lawful indulgences: but temperance is difficult 
to many, a dreadful task to some, and impossible to not a few. 
It is therefore a good thing for society that the cause of absti- 
nence has its party, grasping at the poor drunkard and antici- 
pating the fall of the weak; for it is not necessary to join in all 
the generous crusades of the day against disease and vice, in 
order to wish them well. At the same time, we confess our- 
selves so lacerated and heart-broken by the contemplation of our 
country’s drunkenness, that it is only with diffidence that we 
dissent from those who condemn wines and beers and spirits as 
altogether bad for the constitution of man. But this is not the 
place to enter into that important controversy; and it has been 
adduced here solely for the sake of illustrating the supreme 
worth of true and universal temperance, or the spirit of obedi- 
ence to all the laws of man’s manifold and miraculous nature,— 
the physical, the vegetative, the animal, the intellectual, the 
moral, the spiritual, and the amazing union of all these cate- 
gories in one harmonious code. ‘Temperance is the very angel 
of health; and health is literally nothing but another name for 
the wholeness of the stuff and manner of our existence. 
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Arr. III.~—Evurore: rrs ConDITION AND PROSPECTS. 


Correspondence respecting the Foreign Refugees in London. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty, 1852. 


HE literature of the Continent during the last few years has 
been essentially political, revolutionary, and warlike. Out of 

ten historical works, seven at least speak to us, from a favourable 
point of view or otherwise, of a revolution now extinct; out of 
ten polemical, political, economical, or other works, seven at 
least proclaim or combat a revolution about to take place. The 
first bear the impress of terror, the last are full of gigantic hopes, 
though most imperfectly defined. Calm has fled from the minds 
of writers. Poetry is silent, as if frightened by the storm now 
gathering in the hearts of men. Romance becomes rarer every 
day; it would find no readers. Pure art isa myth. Style itself 
is changed ; when it is not commonplace, when it retains some- 
thing of that individual originality which every style ought to 
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have, it is sharp, cutting, biting. The pen seems, as it were, 
sword-shaped ; all the world thinks and writes as if it felt itself 
on the eve of a battle. 

From the midst of this tempest which we point out, because 
to sleep is to perish amid the storm, voices are heard exclaim- 
ing, “ Beware! Society is in danger. Anarchy threatens us, 
The barbarians are at our gates. Revolutions destroy all the 
guarantees of order; from change to change we are plunging 
into nothingness. We have conceded too much; we must re- 
trace our steps and strengthen power at all price.” Other 
voices reply to them,—* It is too late, your society is dead, cor- 
rupted; hasten to bury it. The salvation of the world is in us, 
in an entirely new order of things, in a society founded upon a 
basis diametrically opposed to yours.” Flags cross each other in 
the air in infinite vaniety. Liberty, Authority, Nationality, 1815, 
Labour, Property, Rights, Duties, Association, Individualism 
—all devices are seen. It is the night of the Brocksberg—a sort 
of intellectual and moral chaos, to which scarcely anything analo- 
gous is to be found, unless we go back some eighteen centuries 
in the history of the world, to the fall of the Roman Empire, 
when the ancient gods were dying; when the human mind was 
wavering between the sceptical epicurism of the masters and the 
aspiration of the slaves to the Unknown Gop; when the earth 
trembled under the steps of unknown races, impelled by a myste- 
rious, irresistible power towards the centre of European society. 

What is the signification of this prolonged and still ascending 
crisis, notwithstanding all the efforts which are made to over 
come it? Have they, these barbarians of our days, a Rome in 
which great destinies are to be accomplished, and towards 
which, like Attila and his hordes, they are impelled by an in- 
visible hand; or do they march onward to lose themselves in 
deserts, without object, without a tomb, without a useful memo- 
rable trace in history? Are we advancing towards anarchy or 
towards a new mode of things,—towards dissolution or towards 
a transformed life? All ask themselves this question; all could 
resolve it, if the point of view of each man were not narrowed by 
his position in some one of the adverse camps, by the now 
prevailing habit of judging of the depth, the intensity, and the 
direction of the European current by the passing ebullitions of 
the surface, and by a prejudice, presently to be defined, which 
for half a century has influenced almost all appreciations of the 
political situation. 

And yet this question must be resolved. It is a vital one. It 
necessarily contains a rule for our actions. A law of Solon 
decreed that degradation should attach itself to those who in an 
insurrection abstained from taking part on one side or the other. 
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It was a just and holy law, founded on the belief, then instinctive 
in the heart of Solon, but now comprehended and expressed in a 
thousand formulas, in the solidarity of humanity. It is so now 
more than ever. What! you are in the midst of an up-rising, 
not of a town, but of the whole human race; you have brute 
force on the one side, and right on the other; you march between 
proscription and martyrdom, between the scaffold and the altar ; 
whole nations are struggling under oppression; generations are 
proscribed ; men slaughter each other at your very doors; they 
die by hundreds, by thousands, fighting for or against an idea; 
this idea calls itself good or evil; and you, continuing the while 
to call yourselves men and Christians, would claim the right of 
remaining neutral? You cannot do so without moral degrada- 
tion. Neutrality,-that is to say, indifference between good and 
evil, the just and the unjust, liberty and oppression, is simply 
Atheism. 

Let us, then, endeavour to distinguish all that there is of per- 
manent from all that is merely accessory and transitory in the 
crisis; all that will remain, and which demands satisfaction, 
from that which is only a momentary ebullition, the dross or 
scum of metal in fusion. The question is now, how to bring 
forward the balance of half a century which has passed to the 
credit of the half century to come. We shall endeavour to do 
this as rapidly as possible; not as summarily, however, as their 
Excellencies the ambassadors of France, Austria, Russia, and of 
the thirty-five or thirty-six States of Germany. 

Their Excellencies have very recently made a discovery which 
would remarkably simplify our solution if we could believe them 
upon their word. According to them, there are in London four 
or five persons who are the cause of all the disturbances of the 
Continent ; they walk abroad, and all Europe is agitated; they 
associate themselves for an object, whatever it may be, and the 
whole of Europe associates itself with them. We have only to 
abandon the noblest privilege which we possess, that of exer- 
cising a free hospitality, and to drive them across the ocean, 
and Europe would sleep in peace under the baton of Austria, 
the knout of Russia, the cavalletto of the Pope. Pity that 
Lord Granville should not have reached to the height of their 
Excellencies! Pity that for such a peace he should scruple to 
violate English law and English honour ! 

No; the agitation in Europe is not the work of a few indivi- 
duals, of a few refugees, be they who they may; and there is 
something in this opinion sad and ridiculous at the same time: 
we say sad, because it ———- shows the inability of the 
“ masters of the world” to comprehend and to abridge the crisis. 
Individuals are only powerful now so far as they are the expo- 
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nents of the condition and the collective aspirations of large 
bodies of men. For sixty years Europe has been convulsed by 
a series of political struggles which have assumed all aspects by 
turns, which have raised every conceivable flag, from that of 
pure despotism to that of anarchy, from the organization of the 
bourgeoisie in France and elsewhere as the dominant caste, to 
the gacqueries of the peasants of Gallicia. Thirty revolutions 
have taken place. Two or three royal dynasties have been 
engulfed in the abyss of popular fury. Nations have risen, like 
Greece, from the tombs where they had been for ages buried ; 
others, like Poland, have been erased from the map. Forgotten, 
almost unknown races, the Sclavonian race, the ete. race, 
silent until now, have disinterred their traditionary titles and 
demanded to be represented in the Congress of Nations. Kings 
and Queens have gone to die in exile. The Austrian Empire, 
the China of Europe, has been on the brink of destruction. A 
Pope, drawn along by the popular current, has been obliged to 
bless a national insurrection, and then to fly under favour of 
disguise from the capital of the Christian world. Vienna has 
twice been covered with barricades. Rome has seen the repub- 
lican banner float above the Vatican. Governments, attacked 
and overthrown, have ten, twenty times recovered strength, 
drawn closer their alliances, overrun the half of Europe with 
their armies, annihilated revolutions, effaced by the sword, the 
scaffold, prison and exile, entire generations of revolutionary 
spirits, and crushed, as they term it, the hydra of disorder and 
anarchy. The heads of the hydra have sprung up again fifty 
for one; the struggle has recommenced at the foot of the scaf- 
fold of those who initiated it; the idea has gained strength 
beneath the hammer on the anvil: we are now, three years after 
an European restoration, three months after the triamph of order 
in France, calculating upon and arming for new struggles ; and 
we are told that all this is the work of a few individuals, trans- 
mitting from one to another, every ten years, the inheritance of 
a subversive idea! As well might the conquest of the world by 
Christianity be attributed to the underground labour of a secret 
society. Christian truth emerged from the catacombs, because 
the whole world was thirsting for it. The ancient unity was 
broken; a new one was necessary. Between these two unities 
chaos reigned, in which humanity cannot live. It reigns now, 
because, amidst the ruins of an unity in which there is no longer 
any faith, a new unity is being elaborated. If a few men have 
power with the multitudes, it is that these men embody this 
unity in themselves better than all others. But though you may 
destroy them to-day, others will replace them to-morrow. 
Europe no longer possesses unity of faith, of mission, or of 
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aim. Such unity is a necessity in the world. Here, then, is the 
secret of the crisis. It is the duty of every one to examine and 
analyze carefully and coolly the probable elements of this new 
unity. But those who persist in perpetuating, by violence or by 
jesuitical compromise, the external observance of the old unity, 
only perpetuate the crisis, and render its issue more violent. 

meres might say the world, for Europe is the lever of 
the world—no longer believes in the sanctity of royal races; 
she may still accept them here and there as a guarantee of sta- 
bility, as a defence against the encroachments of some other dan- 
gerous element; but she no longer believes in the principle, in 
any special virtue residing in them, in a divine right consecrating 
and protecting them. Wherever they reign despotically, she 
conspires against them ; wherever liberty exists under their sway, 
in however small a degree, she supports them under a brevet of 
impotence. She has invented the political axiom, “ Kings 
reign without governing ;” wherever they govern and govern 
badly, she overthrows them. Europe no longer believes in 
aristocracy, the royalty of several; she no longer believes in the 
inevitable physical transmission, in the perpetual inheritance of 
virtue, intelligence, and honour: she believes in it no longer, 
either scientifically or practically. Wherever an aristocracy acts 
well—if that ever happens to be the case—she follows its lead, 
not as an aristocracy, but as a doer of good ; wherever it drags 
itself along in the pride of its old traditions—idle, ignorant, and 
decayed—she rids herself of it; she destroys it, either by revolu- 
tions or by ridicule, The carnival on the Continent looks to the 
historical order of patricians for its masks. Europe no longer 
believes in the Papacy; she no longer believes that it possesses 
right, mission, or capacity for spiritual education or guidance ; 
she no longer believes in the immediate revelation, in the direct 
transmission of the designs and laws of Providence, by virtue of 
an election, to any individual whatsoever ; five years ago she 
was seized with enthusiasm for a Pope who seemed disposed to 
bless the progress of the human race, and to constitute himself 
the representative of the most advanced ideas of his age; she 
despised him as soon as he retraced his steps and recommenced 
the brutal career of his predecessors. Europe no longer believes 
in privilege, be it what it may, except in that which no one can 
destroy, because it comes from God,—the privilege of genius and 
virtue; she desires wealth, but she despises or hates it in the 
persons of those who possess it, when it is not the price of 
labour, or when it arrogates to itself rights of political mo- 
nopoly. 

Now look at the organization of Europe—is it not alto- 
gether based upon privilege, by whatever name it may be known ? 
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How then can one wonder at the struggle which is engendered 
within it? 

Let it, then, be openly declared by every honest man, that 
this struggle is sacred, sacred as liberty, sacred as the human 
soul. It is the struggle which has for its symbol, since 
the commencement of the historical world, the great type of 
Prometheus; which has for its altar, in the “midst of the march 
of the human race, the cross of Jesus ; which has for its apostles 
almost all the men of genius, the thousand pillars of humanity, 
This war-cry which rises from the ranks of the Proletaire is the 
cry of our fathers, the Hussites: The cup for all, the cup for 
ali! It is the logical consequence of the doctrine common to 
us all, the unity of God, and, therefore, of the human race. It 
is an effort to realize the prayer of Christ: Thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven! Yesterday we worshipped the priest, 
the lord, the soldier, the master; to-day we worship Man, his 
liberty, his dignity, his immortality, his labour, his progressive 
tendency, all that constitutes him a creature made in the image 
of God,—not his colour, his birth, his fortune—all that is acci- 
dental and transitory in him. We believe that every man ought 
to be a temple of the living God; that the altar upon which he 
ought to sacrifice to God 1s the earth, his field of trial and of 
labour ; that the incense of his sacrifice is the task accomplished 
by him ; that his prayer is love, his power—love realized—Asso- 
ciation. We believe no more in that narrow dualism which 
established an absurd antagonism between heaven and earth, 
between God and his creation. We believe that the earth is the 
stepping-stone to heaven; that it represents a line in the immense 
poem of the universe, a note in the everlasting harmony of the 
Divine idea; and that on the accordance of our works with this 
harmony must depend the elevation of our actual being and our 
hope of progress in that transformation of life which we call 
death. We believe in the sacredness of individual conscience, 
in the right of every man to the utmost self-development com- 
patible w vith the equal right of his fellows ; and hence we hold 
that whatever denies or shackles liberty is impious, and ought to 
be overthrown, and as soon as possible destroyed. This it is 
which is at the bottom of the ever-recurring struggle in Europe; 
this it is which prevents either armies, or persecutions, or coups- 
@ état from conquering it, and which will insure final triumph. 

Now, if around this idea which we have pointed out, fatal 
errors, vain or absurd desires, false and immoral systems, have 
been gathered, is it a reason for denying—not the errors, the 
immoderate desires, the systems, but—the idea itself? Is the 
religious idea an impious thing because heresies have been en- 
grafted upon it? Shall we deny God because the Father of all 
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has been transformed by the monk of the Inquisition into a 
universal tyrant? Shall the ravings of sceptical minds make us 
renounce the inviolable rights, or the power of human reason? 

Such reactions take place only in weak and cowardly natures 
—for we do not address here men who choose their part through 
interested and selfish motives. We repeat that it is the duty of 
every honest and sincere man to study with impartiality the true 
causes of this prolonged crisis which embraces two-thirds of the 
populations of Europe, to range himself openly on the side of 
justice, to combat with the same energy enemies and false 
friends,—atheists and heretics, those who deny the right of 
progress, and those who falsify and exaggerate it. A faction 
must not be allowed to substitute itself for Humanity; but we 
must not, on the other hand, allow ourselves, through intolerance 
or fear, to treat Humanity as a faction, 

We ask, is there one of our readers who can boldly say, 
“ What you have just put forward as the final object of the 
European agitation is evil; we recoil from it”? No! Discus- 
sion may arise upon the means selected for its realization, upon 
the time, more or less near, of success; not upon the essence, 
upon the thing, upon the idea itself. 

But around this holy aspiration towards the emancipation of 
oppressed classes and peoples, around this great social thought 
which ferments in all men’s minds, there has arisen such an 
uproar of discordant and irritated voices, such a jumbling toge- 
ther of petty systems, of fragmentary conceptions, representing 
in reality nothing but individualities excited by vanity and 
morbid exaltation, that the aspiration, the primitive thought, 
has become obscure to our eyes. We have mistaken the glare 
of meteors for the true and steadfast light; we have forgotten 
what is principal in what is accidental and accessory; we have 
turned from eternal Trust for the possible reakities of a day. 

To some the poniarding of Rossi has appeared to be the 
programme of the Italian revolution; while others believe that 
the French revolution and the abolition of all individual property 
are synonymous. These men forget one thing—the revolution 
itself; that of 1848, which confiscated nothing, which abolished 
no right; that of Rome in 1849, which slaughtered none but 
the foreign soldiers upon its walls. In what we have just indicated 
there is much more than a simple, an accidental contrast—there 
is the indication of a constant fact, of which those who seek in 
good faith to appreciate the crisis should never lose sight; the 
radical and habitual difference between the language of parties 
and their acts, between the excited exaggerated ebullitions of 
intelligence seeking conquest and brutally repulsed by force, and 
its practice, its point of view when it descends into the arena of 
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action. Proudhon in power would not organize anarchy. There 
is hardly an intelligent communist who, on the morrow of a 
revolution, would take for his programme the ideal which he 
had preached before; there is not one of the preachers of sys- 
tematic terrorism who, invested with power, would not recoil 
from the application of the rules which he had promulgated in 
defeat. This is in the nature of things. Besides the change 
which takes place in the same men in different positions, besides 
the difference between the unrestrained impulses of the writer 
or the propagandist orator, and the course, regulated by all 
external circumstances, of the legislator or the representative, 
there is the fact, that the work of preparation falls mostly into 
the hands of factions, whilst the practical solution of the crisis 
belongs to the mass, to the majority of the country. Now, the 
mass, the majority, never desires the impossible. It feels that it 
is called upon to continue, not to create Humanity. It takes 
tradition as its starting point; it advances, but does not break 
the chain; it is bound by too many habits and affections to the 
past. If you had fifty revolutions in Europe, not one would 
essay to establish communism or terror as a system. Those 
whom the reading of a pamphlet or an article of a paper 
inspires with alarm for property or for any other historical 
element of society, are the enfans niais, as the writers them- 
selves are the en/ans terribles, of our times. 

This view is confirmed by facts. The republicans organized, 
under the reign of Louis Philippe, in the Society of the Righis 
of Man, attectedly designated their different sections by the 
names of Robespierre and Marat. The republicans in 1848 
commenced by abolishing capital punishment for political 
offences; property was respected; and all the acts of the 
triumphant party were characterized by moderation. The Italian 
revolutions followed the same course. The powers which issued 
from insurrection in Hungary, at Vienna, throughout Europe, 
may have committed errors; they never sullied their career with 
spoliation or with blood. 

But besides this puerile fear, which shuts its eyes to the 
approaching dawn, because of the fearful phantoms which the 
night evokes, there exists a general prejudice, alluded to some 
pages back, which radically vitiates the judgments brought to 
bear upon the European crisis. ‘That error consists in this, that 
in seeking an insight into the issue of the crisis, and the 
tendencies which will govern its latest stage, attention is directed 
exclusively to France. Some seventy years ago, we used to 
judge all republican ideas by our historical recollections of 
Sparta and Athens; now we judge all that is called liberty, 
equality, association, by the meaning given, or thought to be 
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given, to these words in France. From continually fixing our 
eyes upon Paris, we are no longer capable of seeing or compre- 
hending the rest of Europe—of Europe gifted with an individual 
life, with an individual organism, of which Paris is only one 
amongst many centres of activity. 

This arises from an idea which we believe to be false, and 
which, consciously or unconsciously, prevails everywhere; 
namely, that in France is the initiative of the continental 
European movement. 

In reality this initiative no longer exists. A powerful 
influence is naturally and inevitably exercised by a nation of 
thirty-five millions of men, placed in a central position, endowed 
with warlike habits, compact, centralized, the most decidedly 
One amongst European nations. But the initiative of ideas, 
the moral and intediootent initiative—that which adds a new 
element to the powers of civilization, or changes the general 
point of view of the labours of Humanity—the initiative exer- 
cised by the discovery of the New World, by the invention of 
the Press, by that of gunpowder, or by the application of steam 
—the political initiative which leads to a social transformation, 
to the emancipation of an enslaved class, to the study of a form 
of new organization—has never been appropriated by any single 
nation,—by France less than by any other. Like the flaming 
torches, the lampada vite, which were passed from hand to 
hand, in the sacerdotal ceremonies of ancient Rome, it has 
passed from one nation to another, consecrating them all mis- 
sionaries and prophets of Humanity. Were they not all destined 
hereafter to become brothers, fellow-labourers, equals, each 
according to his especial capabilities, in the great common 
workshop of Humanity, towards a common end ,—collective 

erfectionment, the discovery and progressive « application of the 
a of life? It has caused the idea of the divine Omnipotence 
to spring from the old eastern world; human individuality from 
the pagan Greco-Roman world, and more lately from the forests 
of old Germany; the equality of souls from the doctrine 
preached at Jerusalem; the democratic constitution of the City 
from the Tuscan and Lombard republics ; commercial association 
from Bremen and the Hanseatic Towns; the colonizing idea 
from England; the sacredness of human conscience from Ger- 
many; the pre-consciousness of the unity of Europe, and of the 
world, twice from Rome; Art from Greece and Italy; Philo- 
sophy from all. If there is anything in this sunlike movement 
of the human mind which characterises France, it is not the 
initiative, it is rather the popularization of ideas. French 
intelligence creates little; it assimilates much. It is essentially 
constructive; the raw material comes to it from elsewhere. 
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Supple, pliant, active, full of self-confidence, instinctively mono- 
polizing, and aided by a language clear, facile, fitted for all 
conversational requisites, the French mind seizes upon ideas 
already put forth, but too often neglected elsewhere ; it fashions, 
ornaments, appropriates them, and throws them into circulation; 
often facilitating that circulation by breaking up the idea, by 
dividing it into fragments, as we multiply our small coinage for 
the benefit of the greater number. Its life, its utility, is there; 
and it answers to this special function, which would seem to 
have been assigned to it, with an aplomb de maitre and a con- 
fidence which insures success. 

Il prend son bien ov il le trouve; it refashions it, deals with 
it as it only knows how, and so well that other nations often 
receive from it in exchange that which they themselves had 
originated. It is not the less true, however, that the power of 
initiation, of spontaneous creation, which gives a new impulse to 
the mind when it seems exhausted, is not, exceptions apart, the 
innate faculty of the French nation. She called herself, in the 
first period of her history, the arm of the Church; she has 
often been since the tongue of the thought of others. Without 
her, perhaps, this thought would have long remained silent and 
sterile. 

It is from the great Revolution of 1789 that we may date this 
prejudice in favour of France, whom the Peace of Utrecht had 
robbed of all preponderance. The bold defiance which she 
then threw, in tae name of a great human truth, to the powers 
that were, the gigantic efforts by which she maintained it 
against the coalesced governments of old Europe, followed 
by the military glories of the Empire, are still working on 
the imagination of Europe. We all worship the echo, a little 
also the fact of power; and the remembrance of the great 
battles which led the French eagle from Paris to Rome, 
from the Escurial to the Kremlin, fascinates us as the image 
of a power which cannot die. The French Revolution has 
been regarded by all, historians and readers, as an European 
programme, as the commencement of an era; and as a conse- 
quence of this conception we see a series of secondary initiatives 
assigned to the people who gave the first. Every idea originat- 
ing in France appears to us fatally destined to make the tour of 
Europe. 

This conception is, in our opinion, erroneous. What we say 
is grave indeed; for it would tend to change entirely the point 
of view of all appreciations of the events of this century. 
Differing in this respect from all writers on the Revolution, it 
would be necessary for us to develop our ideas at greater length 
than our present space permits. We could not, however, in 
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writing upon present European tendencies, avoid expressing a 
conviction which would completely modify, supposing it to be 
sound, our judgment upon these tendencies and their future. 
We must ask our readers to supply this deficiency by a fresh 
study of that revolutionary period, in the hope that we may find 
an opportunity, perhaps in examining the recent histories of the 
French Revolution, to bring forward our proofs. 

The great French Revolution was not, philosophically speak- 
ing, a programme ; it was a résumé. It did not initiate, it 
closed an epoch. It did not come to cast a new idea upon the 
world, to discover the unknown quantily of the problem of a 
new era; it came to place upon a practical ground, in the 
sphere of the political organization of society, a formula com- 
prehending all the conquests of twenty-four centuries, all the 
great ideas morally elaborated by two historical worlds, the 
Pagan and the Christian world, of which, if we may allow our- 
selves the expression, it has brought down the balance. It took 
from the Pagan world its declaration of liberty, of the sovereign 
moi; from the Christian world its declaration of equality, that 
is to say, of liberty for all, the logical consequence of the unity 
of nature in the human race; hence also it derived its motto of 
fraternity, the consequence of the Christian formula, all men 
are the sons of God; and it proclaimed—and herein consists its 
merit towards Europe—that all this ought to be realized here 
below. Further than this it did not go. As in every great 
summing up of the progress of the past, we can find the germ 
of that of the future, the Revolution was marked by many 
aspirations towards the idea of association, of a common aim, 
of a collective solidarity, of a religious transformation,—which 
idea dominates the present time ; but in its official acts, in the 
ensemble of its march, in its most characteristic manifestations, 
it has never gone beyond the circle of progress already accom- 
plished, the emancipation of individuality. This is why, after 
having embodied its idea in a Declaration of the Rights of 
man, of the individual, it was capable of ending with a man, 
—with Napoleon. Right, that is to say, the individual as- 
serting himself, was its life, its soul, its strength. Duty, that 
is to say, the individual submitting himself to the idea of a col- 
lective aim to be attained, has never been its directing thought; 
it was but the obligation, the necessity of fighting for the con- 
quest of the rights of each; it made, so to speak, duty subser- 
vient to rights. It never rose in action to the height of putting 
forward a Declaration of Principles. Its definition of Life has 
always been, whatever efforts may have been made to pass 
beyond it, the materialist definition—the right to physicai well- 
being. It is so evennow. And, nevertheless, Europe is now 
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agitated and unconsciously led by that other eminently religious 
definition—ife is a mission, a series of duties, of sacrifices 
to be accomplished for others, in view of an ulterior moral 
progress. 

France has, by its Revolution, borne witness in the civil world 
to the truths taught in the kingdom of souls by Christianity. 
She also has said, Behold the man: Ecce homo. She has laid 
down the principle of human individuality in the plenitude of its 
liberty in face of her enemies; and she has overthrown them 
all. She has done, politically, the work of Luther; here is her 
glory and her strength. But she has not given the Word of the 
future, the aim of the individual upon earth; she has not indi- 
cated the work to be accomplished, of which liberty is only a 
necessary premise — the new definition of Life which is to be 
the starting point of an epoch. Her great formula, which the 
imitative mind of democracy has rendered European, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, is only an historical formula, indicating the 
stages of progress already attained by the human mind. Now, 
every philosophical and social formula ought to contain, if it 
pretends to give a new initiative to the nations, an indication of 
the Law to be followed and of its necessary interpreter. The 
formula which the Italian Revolution inscribed upon the repub- 
lican banner at Rome and Venice, Gop anp THE PEOPLE, is 
more advanced and more complete than that of the French 
republicans. 

Since 1815, there has been a great want in Europe—the 
initiative has disappeared; it belongs to no country at the 
present time, to France less than to any other. Europe is in 
search of it; no one knows yet by which people it will be 
seized. 

We must not, then—and this is the practical result which we 
are desirous of reaching—judge of the agitation, the aspirations, 
the tendencies of Europe, by France. France does not lead ; 
she is only a member of the European commonwealth, simply 
one link in the chain. 

There are in Europe two great questions; or, rather, the 
question of the transformation of authority, that is to say, of 
the Revolution, has assumed two forms: the question which all 
have agreed to call social, and the question of nationalities. The 
first is more exclusively agitated in France, the second in the 
midst of the other peoples of Europe. We say, which all have 
agreed to cali social, because, generally speaking, every great 
revolution is social, in this, that it cannot be accomplished either 
in the religious, political, or any other sphere, without affecting 
social relations, the sources and the distribution of wealth. But 
that which is only a secondary consequence in political revolu- 
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tions, is now the cause and the banner of the movement in 
France. The question there is now, above all, to establish better 
relations between labour and capital, between production and 
consumption, between the workman and the employer. 

It is probable that the European initiative, that which will 
give a new impulse to intelligence and to events, will spring from 
the question of nationalities. The social question can, in effect, 
although with difficuity, be partly resolved by a_ single 
people; it is an internal question for each, and the French 
Republicans of 1848 so understood it, when, determinately 
abandoning the European initiative, they placed Lamartine’s 
manifesto by the side of their aspirations towards the organiza- 
tion of labour. The question of nationality can only be resolved 
by destroying the treaties of 1815, and changing the map of 
Europe and its public Law. The question of Nationalities, 
rightly understood, is the Alliance of the Peoples, the balance 
of powers based upon new foundations, the organization of the 
work that Europe has to accomplish. 

We should be wrong, however, to separate the two questions; 
they are indissolubly connected. The men who plead the cause 
of the Nationalities well know that revolutions, necessarily sup- 
porting themselves on the masses, ought to satisfy their legiti- 
mate wants; they know that a revolution is sacred whenever it 
has for its object the progress of the millions, but that it is an 
unpardonable crime when it has only for its object the interest 
of a minority, of a caste, or of a monopoly; they know that 
the problem now to be resolved is, the association of all the 
faculties, of all the forces of humanity towards a common end, 
and that no movement can at the present time be simply 
political. 

By dividing into fractions that which is in reality but one 
thing, by separating the social from the political question, a 
numerous section of French socialists has powerfully contributed 
to bring about .the present shameful position of affairs in 
France. The great social idea now prevailing in Europe may 
be thus defined: the abolition of the proletariat; the emancipa- 
tion of producers from the tyranny of capital concentrated in a 
small number of hands; re-division of productions, or of the 
value arising from productions, in proportion to the work per- 
formed ; the moral and intellectual education of the operative ; 
voluntary association between workmen substituted gradually 
and peacefully, as much as possible, for individual labour paid 
at the will of the capitalist. This sums up all the reasonable 
aspirations of the present time. It is not a question of destroy- 
ing, abolishing, or violently transferring wealth from one class 
to another ; it is a question of extending the circle of consumers, 
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of consequently augmenting production, of giving a larger 
share to producers, of opening a wide road to the operative for 
the acquisition of wealth and property, in short, of putting 
capital and the instruments of labour within reach of every 
man offering a guarantee of good will, capacity, and morality. 
These ideas are just; and they are destined eventually to 
triumph ; historically, the time is ripe for their realization, To 
the emancipation of the slave has succeeded that of the serf; 
that of the serf must be followed by that of the workman. In 
the course of human progress the patriciate has undermined the 
despotic privilege of royalty; the bourgeoisie, the financial 
aristocracy, has undermined the privilege of birth ; and now the 
people, the workers, will undermine the privilege of the pro- 
prietary and moneyed bourgeoisie; until society, founded upon 
labour, shall recognise no other privilege than that of virtuous 
intelligence, presiding, by the choice of the people enlightened 
by education, over the full development of its faculties and its 
social capabilities. 

These ideas, we repeat, are not exclusively French; they are 
European. They are the result of the philosophy of history, of 
which the seeds sown by the Italian Vico have been cultivated 
more particularly by the German philosophers. From the 
moment that the human race was regarded not only as an 
assemblage of individuals placed in juxtaposition, but as a col- 
lective whole, living a providentially progressive life, and realiz- 
ing an educational “plan which constitutes its law, the series of 
terms composing the civilizing progression of which we spoke 
a little while ago, ought to suffice, by showing the conquests of 
the past, to point out the necessary progress of the future. The 
belief in the unity of the human race, and in progress, considered 
not as an accidental fact, but as daw, would naturally beget 
modern democracy ; belief in the collective life of society would 
lead to the idea of association, which colours all the etiorts of 
modern reformers. The failure of ten revolutions lost by the 
bourgeoisie did the rest. It was shown that nothing now suc- 
ceeds if not supported by the masses; and this support is only 
to be obtained by working evidently for them, by giving them 
an interest in the triumph of the revolutionary idea. Upon the 
practical ground, the existence of standing armies sold body 
and soul to absolutism has materially assisted in enlar ging poli- 
tical programmes, and in impressing them with a popular and 
social tendency. It was necessary to find a power to oppose to 
this mute and blind force, which crushed ideas under the heavy 
step of battalions in rank and file; where could it be found if 
not in the people? The men of the party of progress addressed 
themselves to it, some through faith, others through policy, 
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through necessity ; all learned to know it, to feel for what it was 
ripe, by seeing it in action. Action is the thought of the people, 
as thought is the action of the individual. It was a sudden 
revelation confirming all the presentiments of science, all the 
aspirations of faith. Justice and duty call upon us to proclaim 
aloud that upon the barricades as in their passive resistance, 
after the victory as during the struggle, wherever they were not 
momentarily led astray by ambitious or mistaken men, the 
people acted bravely and nobly. The blouse of the workman 
revealed treasures of devotion, of generosity, of patience, sus- 
pected by none. At Paris, at Milan, at Rome, at Venice, in 
Sicily, in Hungary, at Vienna, in Poland, everywhere, the popu- 
lations gave the lie, by their conduct, to the terrors excited by 
what was called the unchained lion. There was neither massacre, 
pillage, nor anarchy. Before the signs of a great idea, at the 
words Country, Liberty, Independence, the cry of misery itself 
was silent. Sublime words were spoken, as by the Paris work- 
men, when they said, “ we can suffer four months of hunger for 
the republic ;” there were sublime acts, as the pardon granted 
by the people of Milan to Bolza, the man who had been their 
persecutor for twenty-five years, “ because to pardon was a 
sacred thing.”” The women of the Transtevere at Rome, lodged 
by the Government, at the time of the bombardment, in the 
palaces of the exiled nobles, upon the simple promise, in the 
name of “God and the people,” that they would commit neither 
theft nor injury, kept their word religiously. The people of 
Berlin took no other revenge for the four hundred and twenty- 
one victims who had fallen under the troops, on the 18th of 
March, 1848, than that of burning, without taking a single 
article, the furniture of two traitors, Preuss and Wernicke. Men 
who had never been included in the ranks of democracy, as 
Lamartine and Victor Hugo, were converted by the combatants 
of Paris. Even Pope Pius the Ninth was himself, for a mo- 
ment, fascinated. 

Principles and facts, theory and practice, thus united to prove 
to the men who believe in progress and are willing to act for it, 
that the object of their efforts ought to be, and can be without 
difficulty at the present time, the people in its totality, irrespective 
of propertied or privileged classes. And as it is impossible to 
dream of the moral and intellectual progress of the people, with- 
out providing for its physical amelioration—as it is absurd to say, 
“instruct yourself,’ to a man who is working for his daily 
bread from fourteen to sixteen hours a day, or to tell him to 
love who sees nothing around him but the cold calculations of 
the speculator and the tyranny of the capitalist legislator, the 
social question was found inevitably grafted upon the question 
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of political progress. Henceforward they cannot be separated 
but by destroying both. 

But in Italy, in Hungary, in the states composing the empire 
of Austria, in Poland, in Germany, the social question presents 
nothing of a threatening, subversive, or anarchical nature. There 
is no hostile, profoundly reactionary sentiment between class 
and class, no exaggerated abnormal development of concen- 
trated industry, no agglomerated misery rendering urgent the 
instant application of the remedy, no reckless putting forth of 
systems and solutions. Communism has made proselytes 
amongst the workmen of Germany ; but this ebullition, produced 
by a thoughtless reaction against the weakness of the revolu- 
tionary direction in 1848, is not of serious moment; with the ex- 
ception of Marx, who was desirous of being the chief of a 
school at any price, there is not a single man of any intelligence 
who has given in to the notion that Communism can be estab- 
lished by enactment. Generally, the men who are destined to 
have an influence upon events believe that association must be 
voluntary; that it is the duty of Government to encourage, ut 
not to impose it. The chief exceptions are found in France. 
Here, the question which with the other peoples is secondary, 
and rather the means than the end, has acquired a preponder- 
ating importance and peculiar characteristics. The special con- 
dition of interests, the existence of large manufacturing centres, 
the shamelessness with which the bourgeoisie has confiscated to 
its own advantage two revolutions made by the people, the ab- 
sence of the question of national unity,—so absorbing for the 
other nations, and already irrevocably conquered in France,—the 
enthusiasm, to a certain extent factitious and transient, with 
which the French mind seizes upon every novelty, have all con- 
tributed in that country to give to the ideas which we have laid 
down a character of exclusiveness and exaggeration which they 
are unlikely to assume elsewhere. 

French Socialism has forcibly stirred men’s minds; it has 
raised up a number of problems of detail of which there was no 
suspicion before, and of which the solution will have a certain 
importance in the future; it has—and this is a positive benefit— 
excited a searching European inquiry into the condition of the 
working classes; it has uncovered the hidden sores of the sys- 
tem founded upon the spirit of caste and monopoly; it has in- 
cited the bourgeoisie to a reaction so ferocious and absurd, that its 
condemnation, as a governing caste, is consequently assured at 
no distant period. But it has falsified and endangered the great 
social European idea, raised up innumerable obstacles to its 
progress, and created against it furious enemies, where it ought 
naturally to have found friends—in the small bourgeoisie ; it has 
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kept numbers of intelligent men from entertaining the urgent 
question of liberty; it has divided, broken up into fractions, the 
camp of democracy, for the union of which an ample field of 
conquests, already morally won, was assured. The French So- 
cialists deny this; but for every impartial mind the state into 
which France has fallen must be an argument which admits of 
no reply. 

France is still profoundly materialist, not in the aspirations of 
her people whenever they are collectively manifested, but in the 
majority of her intellectual men, her writers, her statesmen, her 
political agitators. She is so almost in spite of herself, often 
even without knowing it, and believing herself to be the contrary. 
She talks of God without feeling Him, of Jesus while dressing 
him up in the robe of Bentham, of immortality while confining 
it to the earth, of European solidarity while making Paris the 
brain of the world. The philosophy of the eighteenth century still 
possesses her. She has changed her phraseology, but the thing, 
the parent-idea, remains. - She is still commenting, under one 
disguise or another, on the dogma of physical well-being, the 
law of happiness, which the catechism of Volney drew from 
Bentham. 

Analysis has almost destroyed in France the conception of 
life. The faculty of synthetical intuition, which alone gives us 
the power of embracing it in its unity and comprehending its law, 
has disappeared with the religious sentiment, giving place to a 
habit of dividing into fractions an intellectual question, and of 
fastening by turns upon one only of its manifestations, thus 
taking a part for the whole. Mind has become again in some 
sort polytheistical. Every man is a formula, every formula a 
fragment of the civilizing synthesis. You have mystics, mate- 
rialists, eclectics; not a single philosopher. You meet with 
Fourierists, Communists, Proudhonians; very few French re- 
publicans, making the republic a symbol of all progressive de- 
velopment. French intelligence attaches itself exclusively to 
one face of the moral polyhedron. Each secondary end be- 
comes for it the great end to be attained; each remedy for a 
malady an universal panacea. The school of St. Simon recog- 
nised in history only critical and organic epochs ; it defamed 
the one and admired the other, forgetting that every epoch is 
critical in relation to the preceding one, organic in relation to 
itself or to the future. Other schools establish a perpetual an- 
tagonism between religion and philosophy, without ever suspect- 
ing that philosophy accepts the fall of one belief only on con- 
dition of preparing the way to a new one, and that, generally, 
the substantial difference between religion and philosophy is this, 
that the latter is—when scepticism is not taken for philosophy— 
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the religion of the individual, whilst the former is the philosophy of 
the many, of collective humanity. This tendency to cut up into 
fragments that which ought to harmonize as a whole, is the 
radical vice of French Socialism. It has torn up the banner of 
the future, and each school, seizing upon one of the fragments, 
declares it to be the whole. Each word of the device, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, serves, separated from the other two, as 
the programme for a school. Each of the two great unalterable 
facts, the individual and society, is the soul of a sect, to the ex- 
clusion of the other. The individual, that is to say, liberty, is 
destroyed in the Utopia of St. Simon, in the communism of 
Babeuf, and in that of his successors, by whatever name they 
call themselves. The social aim disappeared in Fourierism ; it 
is openly denied by Proudhon. It would seem that it is not 
given to the French to understand that the individual and 
society are equally sacred and indestructible, and that it is the 
manner of reuniting and harmonizing these two things which is 
the aim of all the efforts of the present time. 

Life is one: the individual and society are its two necessary 
manifestations; life considered singly and life in relation to 
others. Flames from a common altar, they approach each other 
in rising, until they unite together in God. The individual and 
society are sacred, not only because they are two great facts, 
which cannot be abolished, and which, consequently, we must 
endeavour to conciliate, but because they represent the only 
two criteria which we possess for reaching our object, 
the truth, namely, conscience and tradition. The manifestation 
of truth being progressive, these two instruments for its dis- 
covery ought to be continually transformed and perfected ;_ but 
we cannot suppress them without condemning ourselves to 
eternal darkness; we cannot suppress or subalternize one, with- 
out irreparably mutilating our power. Individuality, that is to 
say, conscience, applied alone leads to anarchy ; society, that is 
to say, tradition, if it be not constantly interpreted, and impelled 
upon the route of the future by the intuition of conscience, 
begets despotism and immobility. Truth is found at their point 
of intersection. It is forbidden, then, to the individual to 
emancipate himself from the social object which constitutes his 
task here below, and to society to crush or tyrannize over the 
individual; and, nevertheless, if we examine the basis of the 
French socialist systems, we shall find nearly all of them defec- 
tive in one or other of these respects. 

This system of dismembering that which is essentially one 
has produced its effect in the actual state of things. French 
democracy has separated itself into two camps, that of politics 
and that of socialism. The occupants of the first call themselves 
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men of revolutionary tradition, the others, prophets, or apostles 
of social reform. This has produced an absurd antagonism be- 
tween the men who said, Let the nation be free, she shall then 
judge between us ail; and the men who, shutting themselves 
up In a vicious circle, said, The nation cannot be free, unless she 
adopt our system—the vanity of the Utopist substituting itself 
for the collective thought. Some sects have advocated indiffer- 
ence to the questions of organization of power, pretending that 
the social transformation could take place under any form of 
government. Other fractions of the party have replied by re- 
acting violently against every socialist idea; by refusing the 
co-operation of all those who declared themselves believers in 
any given system; and by exaggerating to themselves the 
danger of some exclusive views, destined to disappear sub- 
merged in the first storm of the popular ocean. Others, again, 
fearing the exactions of the working classes led astray by the 
doctrines of the Utopists, have desired to avoid the danger at 
any price, and have preached to the people during three years, 
as their best policy, peace, abstention from every manifesta- 
tion, that of the electoral urn excepted. The bourgeoisie, 
systematically threatened, pointed out, as a hostile power, to 
the indignation of the working classes, fell back towards the 
status quo, fortifying itself in the sphere of government; the 
people reacted against it by organizing itself for insurrection. 
Anarchy entered the ranks. A man, gifted with a disastrous 
and terrible logic applied to a false principle, and powerful upon 
weak minds by his incredible audacity and by a clear and cut- 
ting rhetoric, came to throw the light of his torch upon this 
anarchy, and took it for his motto, with a laugh. Proudhon, 
an anti-socialist, summed up in himself all the phases of social- 
ism. He refuted one system by another ; he killed off the chief 
of one sect by another; he contradicted himself ten times over. 
He enthroned Irony as queen of the world, and proclaimed the 
Void. It is in this void that Louis Napoleon has entered. 

We have said that the first cause of this anarchical disorder 
of French socialism is the materialism which still governs the 
mind of the country. This is so true, that the worship of 
material interests has become its watchword. We know the 
exceptions, and we honour them, but they do not destroy the 
general fact. The great and noble question of the perfectibility 
of collective humanity, and the emancipation of the classes who 
are excluded from educational progress by the desperate struggle 
which they are obliged to maintain for the means of material 
existence, has been narrowed by the majority of French socialists 
to the proportions of a problem of industrial organization. That 
which ought only to be the indispensable means, has become in 
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their hands the final object. They found man mistrustful, hostile, 
egotistical, and they thought to soften and improve him by an in- 
crease of wealth. Doubtless they have not denied the religion of the 
soul, but they have neglected it; and in fixing, almost exclusively, 
the attention of the masses upon their material interests, they have 
assisted in corrupting them; they have, instead of destroying its 
source, enlarged the foundation of egotism in extending it from 
the bourgeoisie to the people. St. Simonianism, that is to say, 
the school which felt so strongly from the first the unity of 
humanity, that it had made its programme a religious one, 
finished by the worship of happiness, by what it termed the 
rehabilitation of the flesh, by the identification of the peaceful 
epoch of the future with the zndustrial one. Its disciples are to 
be found, nearly all of them, at the present time in the ranks of 
the existing power, whatever it may be. Fourier, still bolder, 
denied morality, and gave pleasure as the watchword of pro- 
gress, legitimized all human passions, and materialized the soul 
by a degrading theory of enjoyment. Communism gave, as 
its foundation for society, men’s wants; it was ever speaking of 
the right to happiness; it made the abolition of individual = 
perty the secret of the regeneration of the world. Proudhon, 
hastening to abandon the destructive character and to produce 
something organic, placed at the summit of the social pyramid, 
in the place of God, a bank of gratuitous credit. The worship 
of material interests spread from the chiefs to their subalterns, 
to the commonalty of the party, exaggerated, intolerant, vin- 
dictive, and exclusive. They continued, in the name of the red 
republic, the dissolving, corrupting task of Louis Philippe. They 
spoke of money, when they ought to have stirred up souls in 
the name of the honour of France; of property to be acquired, 
when they ought to have spoken of duty; of hatred to the 
bourgeoisie, whilst military dictatorship was at their doors. 
They now gather the bitter fruits of their error; some of them 
even avow it; others are only prevented from so doing by an 
inexcusable vanity. 

Man is not changed by whitewashing or gilding his habi- 
tation; a people cannot be regenerated by teaching them the 
worship of enjoyment; they are not led to sacrifice by speaking 
to them of material rewards. It is the soul which creates to 
itself a body, the idea which makes for itself a habitation. The 
Utopist may see afar from the lofty hill the distant land which will 
give to society a more virgin soil, a purer air; he ought to point 
it out with a gesture and a word to his brothers; but he cannot 
take humanity in his arms, and carry it there with a single 
bound; even if this were in his power, humanity would not 
therefore have progressed. 
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Progress is the consciousness of progress. Man must attain 
it step by step, by the sweat of his brow. The transformation 
of the medium in which he lives only takes place in proportion 
as he merits it; and he can only merit it by struggle, by de- 
voting himself and purifying himself, by good works and holy 
sorrow. He must not be taught to enjoy, but rather to suffer 
for others, to combat for the salvation of the world. It must not 
be said to him, Enjoy, life is the right to happiness ; but, rather, 
Work ; life is a duty, do good without thinking of the conse- 
quences to yourself. He must not be taught, to each according 
to his wants, or to each according to his passions, but rather, 
to each according to his love. To invent formulas and organi- 
zations, and neglect the internal man, is to desire to substitute 
the frame for the picture. Sa, to men, Come, suffer; you will 
hunger and thirst ; you will, perhaps, be deceived, betrayed, 
cursed; but you have a great duty to accomplish: they will be 
deaf, perhaps, for a long time, to the severe voice of virtue ; but 
the day that they come to you, they will come as heroes, and will 
be invincible. Say to them, Arise, come and enjoy ; the banquet 
of life awaits you; overthrow those who would prevent you 
JSrom entering: you would make egotists who would desert you 
at the first musket-shot, such as those who, the day after 
having cried Vive la République, vote for Louis Napoleon, if he 
but makes them tremble, or if he promises them to mingle a few 
grains of socialism with his despotism. 

It is the instinctive belief in these things which renders the 
cause of the nationalities powerful and sacred. It is by this 
worship of the idea, of the true, of the morally just, that, in our 
opinion, the initiative of European progress belongs to them. 

It was not for a material interest that the people of Vienna 
fought in 1848; in weakening the empire it could only lose 
power. It was not for’in increase of wealth that the people of 
Lombardy fought in the same year; the Austrian Government 
had endeavoured in the year preceding to excite the = 
against the landed proprietors, as they had done in Gallicia ; 
but everywhere they had failed. They struggled, they still 
struggle, as do Poland, Germany, and Hungary, for country and 
liberty, for a word inscribed upon a banner, proclaiming to the 
world that they also live, think, love, and labour for the benefit 
ofall. They speak the same language, they bear about them 
the impress of consanguinity, they kneel beside the same tombs, 
they glory in the same tradition, and they demand to associate 
freely, without obstacles, without foreign domination, in order 
to elaborate and express their idea, to contribute their stone also 
to the great pyramid of history. It is something moral which 
they are seeking ; and this moral something is at the bottom, 
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even politically speaking, the most important question in the 
present state of things. It is the organization of the European 
task. It is no longer the savage, hostile, quarrelsome nation- 
ality of two hundred years ago which is invoked by these 
people. The nationality which Ancillon founded upon the 
following principle—zzhichever people, by its superiority of 
strength, and by its geographical position, can do us an injury, 
is our natural enemy; whichever cannot do us an injury, but 
can by the amount of its force and by its position injure our 
enemy, is our natural ally,—is the princely nationality of aris- 
tocracies or royal races. The nationality of the peoples has not 
these dangers; it can only spring from common effort and a 
common movement; sympathy and alliance ought to be its 
consequence. In principle, as in the ideas formally laid down 
by the men influencing every national party, nationality ought 
only to be to humanity that which the division of labour is in a 
workshop, the recognised symbol of association, the assertion of 
the individuality of a human group called by its geographical 
— its traditions, and its language, to fulfil a special 
unction in the European work of civilization. 

The map of Europe has to be re-made. This is the key to 
the present movement; here lies the initiative. Before acting, 
the instrument for action must be organized ; before building, the 
ground must be one’s own. ‘The social idea cannot be realized 
under any form whatsoever before this reorganization of Europe 
is effected, before the peoples are free to interrogate themselves, 
to express their vocation, and to assure its accomplishment by 
an alliance capable of substituting itself for the absolutist league 
which now reigns supreme. 

Take the map of Europe. Study it synthetically in its geo- 
graphical structure, in the great indications furnished by the 
lines of mountains and rivers, in the symmetrical arrangement 
of its parts. Compare the previsions of the future which this 
examination suggests, with the existing collocation of the prin- 
cipal races and idioms. Open the page of history, and seek for 
the signs of vitality, for the different populations, resulting from 
the ensemble of their traditions ; listen, in short, to the cry which 
rises from the consciousness of these populations through their 
struggles and their martyrs. Then observe the official govern- 
mental map, such as has been sanctioned by the treaties of 
1815. In the contrast between these two you will find the 
definitive answer to the terrors and complaints of diplomatists. 
Here is the secret of the conspiracy which they are endeavour- 
ing to destroy, and which will destroy them. Here also is the 
secret of the future world. 

It is in these thirteen or fourteen groups, now dismembered 
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into fifty divisions, almost all weak and powerless before five of 
them possessing an irresistibly preponderating force. It is in 
this Germany, now divided into thirty-five or thirty-six States, a 
prey alternately to the ambition of Prussia and Austria, and 
which knows no other divisions than those of pure Teutonic 
nationality in the south and of Saxony in the north, united on 
the line of the Maine. It is in this immense race, whose out- 
posts extend as far as Central Germany in Moravia, which has 
not yet uttered its national cry to Europe, and which aspires to 
say it—in heroic Poland, whom we have so much admired only 
to forget her at the moment of her downfall—in the Sclavonia 
of the south, extending its branches along the Danube, and 
destined to rally itself in a vast confederation, probably under 
the initiative of Hungary—in the Roumaine race, an Italian 
colony planted by Trajan in the lower basin of the Danube, 
which would appear to be called upon to serve as a bridge of 
communication between the Sclavonian and the Greco-Latin 
races. It is in Greece, which has not risen from the tomb where 
it lay buried for ages to become a petty German viceroyalty, 
but to become, by extending itself to Constantinople, a powerful 
barrier against the European encroachments of Russia. It is in 
Spain and Portugal, destined sooner or later to be united as an 
Iberian peninsula. It is in the ancient land of Odin, Scandi- 
navia, of which Sweden must some day complete the unity. It 
is above all in Italy, a predestined nation, which cannot resolve 
the question of its independence without overthrowing the em- 

ire and the papacy at the same time, and raising above the 
Capitol and the Vatican the banner of the inviolability of the 
human soul for the whole world. 

We have not space for all that we would fain say upon this 
subject of the nationalities, of which the importance is as yet 
unrecognised in England. We would willingly trace the first 
lines of the study which we have pointed out; we would wil- 
lingly apply the deductions arising from it to each of the coun- 
tries which we have just named, and plunge into the details of 
the movement which has, since a certain number of years, ac- 
quired a practical value. This we cannct now do. But we affirm 
with profound conviction, that this movement only just initiated 
for some of the groups, already far advanced for the others, has 
attained for Italy, for Hungary, for Vienna, for a great part of 
Germany, and for some of the Sclavonian populations, a degree 
of importance, which must, at no distant period, produce 
decisive results. It is probable that the initiative of these events 
will spring from Italy; it is already ripe; but let it come from 
where it may, it will be followed. An isolated national revolu- 
tion is no longer possible. The first war-cry which arises will 
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carry with it a whole zone of Europe, and through it Europe 
herself. It will be the epopee of which 1848 has been the 
prologue. 

In the face of this crisis, which every day brings nearer to us, 
what is England doing and what ought she to do? 

What she is doing is this. She lives from day to day bandied 
about between a policy pretending to renew the alliance of the 
smaller against the menaces of the larger States, supporting 
itself upon a moderate party destitute of intelligence, energy, or 
strength—a policy which has no meaning when the question is 
between to be and not to be; and another policy which shame- 
lessly says to the country, We will play the spy for the sake of 
the established Governments. The first timidly hesitates between 
that which is and that which will be; it caresses Prussia, con- 
demned to impotence between terror of Austria and of German 
democracy ; it seeks an ally against Austria in the Piedmontese 
monarchy, twice crushed at Milan and at Novarra, and which 
would inevitably be so a third time if it ever dared to defy again 
its enemy ; it urgesthe established Governments to concessions, 
it recoils from their logical consequences ; it irritates despotism 
without weakening it; it raises-the hopes of the populations 
without realizing them; it must meet hatred from some, in- 
credulity from others. The second openly retraces its steps 
towards absolutism. Both have brought England to the abdi- 
cation of herself in the affairs of Europe; they are bringing her 
sooner or later to absolute isolation. Self-abdication and isola- 
tion: is that a life worthy of England? Are nations no longer 
allied, as individuals are, by duty? Ought they not to do good 
and to combat evil? Are they not members of the great human 
family? Do they not live the life of all? Ought they not to 
communicate something of their life to all? Can they remain 
strangers to the common task of leading mankind towards per- 
fection, the realization of the educational plan assigned to 
humanity? And have we the right of uttering the name of 
religion, when crime is committed at our very doors which we 
could prevent, and when we cross our arms in indifference? In 
1831, we proclaimed the duty of non-intervention as the basis 
of European international relations. It was an irreligious and 
negative principle: we ought to intervene for good; we ought 
not to be able to intervene for evil. And yet this principle, 
coming between the two opposing elements, might be intelligible 
as a means of arriving at the true condition of the peoples and 
their capacity of realizing the progress which they invoke. How 
has it been maintained? Wherever nations have arisen to 
organize themselves in a manner more suitable to their present 
belief and interest, Prussian, Austrian, or French despotism has 
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employed its brute force upon each isolated people; England 
has not even protested upon the tombs of Rome and Hungary. 
The menace of the foreigner weighs upon the smaller States ; 
the last sparks of European liberty are extinguished under the 
dictatorial veto of the retrograde powers. England—the country 
of Elizabeth and Cromwell—has not a word to say in favour of 
the principle to which she owes her existence. 

If England persist in maintaining this neutral, passive, selfish 
part, she must expiate it. European transformation is inevi- 
table ; when it shall take place, when the struggle shall burst 
forth at twenty places at once, when the old combat between 
fact and right 1s decided, the peoples will remember that Eng- 
land has stood by an inert, immoveable, sceptical witness of 
their sufferings and efforts. Ancient alliances being broken, the 
old States having disappeared, where will be the new ones for 
England? New Europe will say to her, Live thy own life. This 
life will be more and more restricted by the gradual mevitable 
emancipation of her colonies. England will find herself some 
day a third-rate power, and to this she is being brought by a 
want of foresight in her statesmen. 

The nation must rouse herself, and shake off the torpor of her 
Government. She must feel that we have arrived at one of those 
supreme moments, in which one world is destroyed and another 
is to be created; in which, for the sake of others and for her 
own, it is necessary to adopt a new policy. 

This policy is that of the nationalities, that which will protect 
openly and boidly their free development; it is a great and a 
useful policy. 

There is evidently an attempt at universal restoration in 
Europe. From Vienna it has passed to Rome; from Rome to 
Paris. Where will it stop? It is now hanging over Switzer- 
land, Piedmont, and Belgium ; it tends to suppress liberty, the 
press, the right of asylum. When that shall be accomplished, 
when England shall be the only European land upon which 
liberty, the press, the right of asylum, still exist, do you think 
that an effort will not be made to destroy them there? No 
army, perhaps, will succeed in landing upon her soil; but is it 
by invasion only that a country is destroyed? The Holy Alliance 
renewed, has it not ports to close, obstructions to oppose to 
travellers ? Can it not forbid the introduction of our press, spread 
papal corruption, sow divisions between class and class, excite 
revolts in our colonies? We arm, we authorize rifle-clubs, we 
speak of militia; we are then in fear; and yet we repulse the 
most efficient means of safety that Europe offers us; we leave 
the people who would be our nearest allies to fall one by one 
under the attacks of la terreur blanche ; we renounce, with a 
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fatal obstinacy, the glorious rdle which the loss of the French 
initiative yields to the first nation willing to seize upon it, a réle 
which would assure us the first influence in the Europe of the 
future, safety from all attempts against liberty, and the con- 
sciousness of the accomplishment of a duty towards the world. 
National defences! Our national defences against the Court of 
Rome are in Rome herself delivered from French occupation, 
that living insult to civilized Europe, which has no other object 
now than that of holding, in contempt of every right, a strategic 
position in Italy ; our best defence against Austria is in Milan, 
at Venice, in Switzerland, in Hungary; against Russia, in 
Sweden, in Poland, in the Danubian Principalities; against 
France, in the alliance of the young nationalities which will 
shortly furnish her with the opportunity of awakening and of 
overthrowing that imperialism which now threatens us, because 
an army is its slave, with the most dangerous enterprises. 

Within the last two or three months a voice has reached us 
from across the Atlantic, saying, Evil is being done daily in 
Europe, we will not tolerate its triumph, we will no longer 
give Cain’s answer to God who has made us free; we will not 
allow foreign armies to suppress-the aspirations which we hold 
sacred, the ideas which may enlighten us. Let every people be 
Sree to live its own life. To maintain this liberty we are ready 
to intervene by word of mouth,—if need be, by the sword. This 
cry, rising from the majority of the population, and from a part 
of the official world in the United States, is directed to us. It 
comes from a branch of our own race, Let us accept it, and 
rebaptize our alliance by a policy worthy of us both. There is 
something great in this idea of an Anglo-American alliance 
coming from the lips of an exile. The laying of the first stone 
of that religious temple of humanity which we all foresee, is a 
labour well worthy the co-operation of the two worlds. We 
hope, nay, we believe, that there are many English hearts which 
echo the wishes and convictions lately uttered by one of the 
greatest of American statesmen, Daniel Webster. Speaking of 
the relations between England and the United States, he says:— 

“Instead of subject colonies, England now beholds a mighty rival, 
rich, powerful, intelligent, like herself. And may these countries be for 
ever friendly rivals. May their power and greatness, sustaining them- 
selves, be always directed to the promotion of the peace, the prosperity, 
the enlightenment, and the liberty of mankind ; and if it be their united 
destiny, in the course of human events, that they shall be called upon in 
the cause of humanity, and in the cause of freedom, to stand against a 
world in arms, they are of a race and of a blood to meet that crisis 
without shrinking from danger, and without quailing in the presence of 
earthly power.” * 





* Address delivered before the New York Historical Society, Feb. 23, 1852. 
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ArT. IV.—A TuHeEorY oF POPULATION, DEDUCED FROM 
THE GENERAL LAW oF ANIMAL FERTILITY. 


. Principles of Physiology, General and Comparative. By 
William B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Third Edition. 
London. John Churchill. 


. Outlines of Comparative Physiology, §c. By Louis Agassiz 
and A. A. Gould. London. H. G. Bohn. 


On Parthenogenesis ; or, the Successive Production of Pro- 
creating Individuals from a Single Ovum. By Richard 
Owen, F.R.S., &c. London. John Van Voorst. 


. On the Alternation of Generations. By Joh. Japetus Sm. 
Steenstrup. Translated by George Busk. London. Printed 
for the Ray Society. 


. The True Law of Population shown to be connected with 
the Food of the People. By Thomas Doubleday, Esq. 
Second Edition. London. George Peirce. 


6. The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. Edited by 
Robert B. Todd, M.D., F.R.S. Longman and Co. 


“ TN a very recent publication,” says Dr. Whately, “I have 
seen mention made of a person who discovered the falsity 
of a certain doctrine (which, by the way, is nevertheless a true 
one, that of Malthus) instinctively. This kind of instinct, 7. e., 
the habit of forming opinions at the suggestion rather of feeling 
than of reason, is very common.” * There can be little doubt 
that this remark refers to a passage in the preface to Double- 
day’s “ True Law of Population,” wherein the writer says :— 


“ Happening many years ago, in the presence of a late relative, long 
since deceased, remarkable both for the sagacity and extended benevo- 
lence of his general views on philosophical subjects, to draw some of 
those startling, though not illogical, conclusions which seemed to flow 
from theories then recently broached as to this subject, and much in 
vogue at the time, the reply was this:—‘ Depend upon it, my dear 
nephew, that you and I may safely decline to yield an implicit assent, 
though we may not, on the instant, be able to refute them, to views 
from which consequences, such as you have drawn, legitimately flow. 
Though I may not live to see it, nor you, a time will come when this 
mystery will be unveiled, and when a perhaps now mysterious, but, 
beyond doubt, a beneficent law will be discovered, regulating this matter, 
in accordance with all the rest that we see of God’s moral government 
of the world.’” 


On comparing these extracts we cannot compliment Dr. 





* Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, 3rd edit., p. 163. 
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Whately, either upon the fairness of his stricture or the depth 
of his insight. To apply the term instinctive to the conclusion 
thus drawn, indicates a misunderstanding of the mental process 
leading to it. Not a feeling but a broad generalisation is the 
basis on which such a conclusion rests. He who arrives at it in 
the. manner above implied does so by comparing, in a more or 
less conscious way, the alleged truth with other truths, and dis- 
covering that it is not congruous with them. By daily-accu- 
mulating experience he becomes impressed with the inherent 
tendency of things towards good—sees going on universally a 
patient self-rectification. He finds that the vis medicatrix 
nature—or rather the process which we describe by that 
expression—is not limited to the cure of wounds and diseases, 
but pervades creation. From the lowly fungus which, under 
varying circumstances, assumes varying forms of organization, 
up to the tree that grows obliquely, if it cannot otherwise get to 
the light—from the highest human faculty which increases or 
dwindles according to the demands made on it, down to the 
polype that changes its skin into stomach and its stomach into 
skin when turned inside out—he everywhere sees at work an 
essential beneficence. Equally in the attainment of fitness for 
a new climate, or skill in a new occupation—in the diminution 
of a suppressed desire, and in the growing pleasure that attends 
the performance of a duty—in the gradual evanescence of grief, 
and in the callousness that follows long-continued privations— 
he perceives this remedial action. Whether he contemplates 
the acquirement, by each race, of a liking for the mode of life 
circumstances dictate—whether he regards the process by which 
different nations are slowly forced to produce those commodities 
only, that it is best for the world they should produce—or 
whether he looks at the repeated re-establishment, amongst a 
turbulent people, of the form of government best fitted for them 
—he is alike struck with the self-sufficingness of things. And 
when, after recognising this throughout the whole organic world, 
he finds that it extends to the inorganic also—when he reads 
that though Newton feared for the stability of the solar system, 
yet Laplace found that all planetary perturbations are self- 
neutralizing—when he thus sees that perfection exists even 
where so high an intelligence failed to perceive it—he is still 
more convinced that in all cases we shall discover harmony and 
completeness when we know how to look for them. Hence, if 
any one propounds to him a theory implying in nature an ine- 
radicable defect, he hesitates to receive it, That the human 
constitution should include some condition which must ever 
continue to entail either physical or moral pain, is at variance 
with all that a wide experience teaches him. And finding the 
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alleged fact conflict with universal facts, he concludes that it is 
probably untrue. He concludes this, not instinctively, but 
rationally, and his argument corresponds completely with the 
logical torm—as in all other cases I have observed a certain 
sequence of phenomena, I infer that there will be the same 
sequence in this case also. Moreover, such a belief is not only 
a rational, but the truly religious one. Faith in the essential 
beneficence of things is the highest kind of faith. And con- 
sidering his position, a little more of this faith would have been 
by no means unbecoming in the Archbishop of Dublin. 

But however right the point of view from which Mr. Double- 
day, influenced by his relative, has studied the population 
question, it does not follow that he has solved it. We are 
of opinion that he has not done so. There is one fact which 
seems to us at once fatal to his hypothesis; namely, that it does 
not fulfil the very condition which it purports to fulfil: it does 
not disclose a self-adjusting law. The theory which Mr, 
Doubleday seeks to establish is, that throughout both the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms— 


“ Over feeding checks increase ; whilst, on the other hand, a limited 
or deficient nutriment stimulates and adds to it.” (P. 17.) 

Or, as he elsewhere says,— 

“ Be the range of the natural power to increase in any species what 
it may, the plethoric state invariably checks it, and the deplethoric state 
invariably pon it; and this happens in the exact ratio of the in- 
tensity and completeness of each state, until each state be carried so far 
as to bring about the actual death of the animal or plant itself.” (P. 20.) 


In this arrangement Mr. Doubleday sees a guarantee for the 
maintenance of species. He argues that the plethoric state of 
the individuals constituting any race of organisms presupposes 
conditions so favourable to life that the race can be in no ey 


and that rapidity of multiplication becomes needless. Con- 
versely he argues that a deplethoric state implies unfavourable 
conditions—implies, consequently, unusual mortality; that is, 
—implies a necessity for increased fertility to prevent the race 
from dying out. And hence, applying the law to mankind, he 
infers that there is a state of body termediate between the 
plethoric and the deplethoric, under which the rate of increase 
will not be greater than needful; and that a sufficient supply of 
good food to all, is the chief condition to the attainment of such 
a state. 

Now, without denying that there is some such law of varia- 
tion as this which Mr. Doubleday points out, we hold that it 
cannot alone constitute the law of population, because, as 
already hinted, it does not really disclose a self-rectifying 
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arrangement. We shall quickly see this on applying it to the 
human race as now existing. Mr. Doubleday will admit, or 
rather, will assert, that on the average mankind are at present 
in the deplethoric state; he will argue that the undue rate of 
increase commonly complained of results from this ; and he will 
infer that to produce a comparatively plethoric state in all is 
the only remedy. But how, under the alleged law, can a com- 
paratively plethoric state ever be attained to? If the present 
production of necessaries of life is insufficient for the normal 
nutrition of the race, and if the resulting deplethoric state 
involves that the next generation will greatly exceed the present 
in numbers, then, for anything that appears to the contrary, the 
next generation will be in a more deplethoric state still. Unless 
Mr. Doubleday can show that the means of subsistence will 
increase more rapidly than the unduly fertile people, he cannot 
prove the existence of any remedial process. Nay, indeed, he 
must show that his law znvolves, under such circumstances, a 
greater increase of food than of people. Now he neither does 
nor can show this; and thus the alleged law lacks that very 
property of self-adjustment, which he rightly regards as the test 
of the real law. . 

Mr. Doubleday has given us, not the whole truth, but only 
a small fraction of it. He might, @ priori, have inferred this, 
had he taken a wider view of the phenomena. For just the 
same necessity that demands variations in the fertility of each 
race to balance variations in its mortality, st¢l/ more imperatively 
demands variations in the fertilities of different races to 
balance variations in their mortalities; and whoever has 
duly familiarised himself with the simplicity and universality of 
natural agencies, can scarcely doubt that these minor variations 
of fertility observable in the same species, and these great 
variations of fertility which distinguish different species, are 
determined by the same cause. Had Mr. Doubleday recognised 
this probability, he would have seen that no such special cause 
as that he assigns, was likely to be the true one; but that some 
more general cause must be looked for: and he would further 
have seen, that such more general cause was not to be discovered 
without inquiring more deeply into organic phenomena than he 
has done. 

Some clear idea of the nature of Life itself, must, indeed, 
form a needful preliminary. We may be sure that a search for 
the influences determining the maintenance and multiplication 
of living organisms, cannot be successfully carried out unless 
we understand what is the peculiar property of a living organism 
—what is the widest generalization of the phenomena that indi- 
cate life. By way of preparation, therefore, for the Theory of 
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Population presently to be developed, we propose devoting a 
brief space to this prior question. 

And here we are at once met by the difficulty, that the widest, 
and it would appear also, the best definition of Life, is one that 
includes both the organic and inorganic. Startling though the 
assertion will be to most, it nevertheless seems true that, as 
Coleridge or rather Schelling points out, the characteristic which, 
manifested in a high degree, we call Life, is a characteristic 
manifested, only in a lower degree, by so-called inanimate 
objects. And hard as it is to believe this, yet the discoveries of 
chemists, who find that the alleged distinction between organic 
and inorganic compounds does not hold good, and the dis- 
coveries of physiologists, who are rapidly narrowing the once 
broad boundary line between the two divisions, day after day 
serve to confirm it. Hence, in seeking for a definition that shall 
distinguish organic existence from inorganic existence, we must 
not expect to find one that will be rigidly true in all cases. For 
if there be not such a line of demarcation in nature, no ingenuity 
of ours can establish one. All we can hope for is, some expres- 
sion that shall conveniently classify the two, and shall be gene- 
rally, though not universally, applicable. 

mploying the term, then, in its usual sense, as applicable only 
to organisms, Life may be defined as—the co-ordination of 
actions. The growth of a crystal, which is the highest in- 
organic process we are acquainted with, involves but one 
action—that of accretion. The growth of a cell, which is the 
lowest organic process, involves two actions—accretion and 
disintegration—repair and waste—assimilation and oxidation. 
Wholly deprive a cell of oxygen, and it becomes inert—ceases to 
manifest vital phenomena; or, as we say, dies. Give it no 
matter to assimilate, and it wastes away and disappears, from con- 
tinued oxidation. Evidently, then, it is in the balance of these 
two actions that the life consists. It is not in the assimilation 
alone ; for the crystal assimilates: neither is it in the oxidation 
alone ; for oxidation is common to inorganic matter : but it is in 
the joint maintenance of these —the co-ordination of them. So 
long as the two go on together, life continues: suspend either of 
them, and the result is—death. 

The attribute which thus distinguishes the lowest organic 
from the highest inorganic bodies, similarly distinguishes the 
higher organisms from the lower ones. It is in the greater 
complexity of the co-ordination—that is, in the greater number 
and variety of the co-ordinated actions—that every advance in 
the scale of being essentially consists. And whether we regard 
the numerous vital processes carried on in a creature of complex 
structure as so many additional processes, or whether, more 
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philosophically, we regard them as subdivisions of the two fun- 
damental ones—oxidation and accretion—the co-ordination of 
them is still the life. Thus turning to what is physiologically 
classified as the vegetative system, we see that stomach, lungs, 
heart, liver, skin, and the rest, must work in concert. If one of 
them does too much or too little—that is, if the co-ordination be 
imperfect—the life is disturbed ; and if one of them ceases to 
act—that is, if the co-ordination be destroyed—the life is de- 
stroyed. So likewise is it with the animal system, which in- 
directly assists in co-ordinating the actions of the viscera by 
supplying food and oxygen. Its component parts, the limbs, 
senses, and instruments of attack or defence must perform their 
several offices in proper sequence; and further, must conjointly 
minister to the periodic demands of the viscera, that these may 
in turn supply blood. How completely the several attributes 
of animal life come within the definition; we shall best see on 
going through them seriatim. 

Thus Strength results from the co-ordination of actions ; for 
it is produced by the simultaneous contraction of many muscles 
and many fibres of each muscle; and the strength is great in 
proportion to the number of these acting together, that is—in 
proportion to the co-ordination. Swiftness also, depending 
partly on strength, but requiring also the rapid alternation of 
movements, equally comes under the expression; seeing that, 
other things equal, the more quickly sequent actions can be 
made to follow each other, the more completely are they co- 
ordinated. So, too, is it with Agility ; the power of a chamois 
to spring with safety from crag to crag implies accurate co-ordi- 
nation in the movements of many different muscles, and a due 
subordination of them all to the perceptions. The definition 
similarly includes Jnstinct, which consists in the uniform suc- 
cession of certain actions or series of actions after certain sen- 
sations or groups of sensations; and that which surprises us in 
instinct is the accuracy with which these compound actions 
respond to these compound sensations; that is—the complete- 
ness of their co-ordination. Thus, likewise, is it with Intelli- 
gence, even in its highest manifestations. That which we call 
rationality is the power to combine, or co-ordinate a great num- 
ber and a great variety of complex actions for the achieve- 
ment of a desired result. The husbandman has in the course of 
years, by drainage and manuring, to bring his ground into a 
fertile state; in the autumn he must plough, harrow, and sow, 
for his next year’s crop; must subsequently hoe and weed, keep 
out cattle, and scare away birds; when harvest comes, must 
adapt the mode and time of getting in his produce to the wea- 
ther and the labour market; he must afterwards decide when, 
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and where, and how to sell to the best advantage; and must do 
all this that he may get food and clothing for his family. By 
properly co-ordinating these various processes (each of which 
involves many others)—by choosing right modes, right times, 
right quantities, right qualities, and performing his acts in right 
order, he attains his end. But if he have done too little of this, 
or too much of that; or have done one thing when he should 
have done another—if his proceedings have been badly co-ordi- 
nated—that is, if he have lacked intelligence—he fails. 

We find, then, that the co-ordination of actions is a defi- 
nition of Life, which includes alike its highest and its lowest 
manifestations; and not only so, but expresses likewise the de- 
gree of Life, seeing that the Life is high in proportion as the 
co-ordination is great. Proceeding upwards, from the simplest 
organic cell in which there are but two interdependent actions, 
on through the group in which many such cells are acting in 
concert, on through the higher group in which some of these 
cells assume mainly the respiratory and others the assimilative 
function—proceeding still to organisms in which these two 
functions are subdivided into many others, and in which some 
cells begin to act together as contractile fibres; next to or- 
ganisms in which the visceral division of labour is carried yet 
further, and in which many contractile fibres act together as 
muscles—ascending again to creatures that combine the move- 
ments of several limbs and many bones and muscles in one 
action; and further, to creatures in which complex impressions 
are followed by the complex acts we term instinctive—and 
arriving finally at man, in whom not only are the separate acts 
complex, but who achieves his ends by combining together an 
immense number and variety of acts often extending through 
years—we see that the progress is uniformly towards greater 
co-ordination of actions. Moreover, this co-ordination of 
actions unconsciously constitutes the essence of our common 
notion of life ; for we shall find, on inquiry, that when we infer 
the death of an animal, which does not move on being touched, 
we infer it because we miss the usual co-ordination of a sensation 
and a motion: and we shall also find, that the test by which we 
habitually rank creatures high or low in the scale of vitality 
is the degree of co-ordination their actions exhibit. 

Further evidence that this is the true definition of life may 
be found in the fact, that the latest and most philosophical 
classification in zoology is based upon the structure of the co- 
ordinating apparatus, or what we commonly term the nervous 
system. Hunter aptly defined the function of the nerves as 
internuncial. That the separate parts of an organism may act 
in concert, a constant intercommunication must be kept up. 
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This intercommunication is maintained by the nerves; and 
there are no actions—visceral, muscular, perceptive, or other— 
but what are directed and adjusted by them. When, therefore, 
we find that the modern division of the animal kingdom into 
Acrita, Nematoneura, Homogangliata, Heterogangliata, and 
Vertebrata, is a division expressive of the several forms of 
the internuncial or co-ordinating apparatus; and when, still 
more significantly, we find that these several classes rank accord- 
ing to the degree in which the co-ordinating apparatus is 
developed, and this, even up to man, in whom the development 
of it is the greatest; we have strong confirmation of the 
doctrine that Life and the co-ordination of actions are iden- 
tical*, 

There remains but to notice the objection which possibly 
may be raised, that the co-ordination of actions is not life, 
but the ability to maintain life. Lack of space forbids going 
into this at length. It must suffice to say, that life and the 
ability to maintain life will be found the same. We per- 
petually expend the vitality we have that we may continue our 
vitality. Our power to breathe a minute hence depends upon 
our breathing now. We must digest during this week that we 
may have strength to digest next. That we may get more food, 
we must use the force which the food we have eaten gives us. 
Everywhere vigorous life is the strength, activity, and sagacity 
whereby life is maintained ; and equally in descending the scale 
of being, or in watching the decline of an invalid, we see that 
the ebbing away of life is the ebbing away of the ability to 
preserve life. 

Ending here this preliminary dissertation, let us now proceed 
to our special subject. 

§ 1. bn contemplating its general circumstances, we perceive 
that any race of organisms is subject to two sets of conflicting 
influences. On the one hand by natural death, by enemies, by 
lack of food, by atmospheric changes, &c., it is constantly 
being destroyed. On the other hand, partly by the strength, 
swiftness, and sagacity of its members, and partly by their 
fertility, it is constantly being maintained. These conflicting 
sets of influences may be conveniently generalized as—the forces 
destructive of race, and the forces preservative of race. 

§ 2. Whilst any race continues to exist, the forces destructive 





* It may be needful to remark, that by the ae expression it is in- 


tended to define—not Life in its essence ; but, Life as manifested to us—not 
Life as a nowmenon ; but, Life as a phenomenon. The ultimate mystery is 
as great as ever ; seeing that there remains unsolved the question—What 
determines the co-ordination of actions ? 
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of it and the forces preservative of it must perpetually tend 
towards equilibrium. If the forces destructive of it decrease, 
the race must gradually become more numerous, until, either 
from lack of food or from increase of enemies, the destroying 
forces again balance the preserving forces. If, reversely, the 
forces destructive of it increase, then the race must diminish, 
until, either from its food becoming relatively more abundant, 
or from its enemies dying of hunger, the destroying forces sink 
to the level of the preserving forces. Should the destroying 
forces be of a kind that cannot be thus met (as great change 
of climate), the race, by becoming extinct, is removed out of the 
category. Hence this is necessarily the law of maintenance of 
all races; seeing that when they cease to conform to it they 
cease to be. 

Now the forces preservative of race are two—ability in each 
member of the race to preserve itself, and ability to produce 
other members—power to maintain individual life, and power to 
propagate the species. These must vary inversely. When, from 
lowness of organization, the ability to contend with external 
dangers is small, there must be great fertility to compensate 
for the consequent mortality ; otherwise the race must die 
out. When, on the contrary, high endowments give much ca- 
pacity of self-preservation, there needs a correspondingly low 
degree of fertility. Given the dangers to be met as a constant 
quantity ; then, as the ability of any species to meet them must 
be a constant quantity too, and as this is made up of the two 
factors—power to maintain individual life and power to mul- 
tiply—these cannot do other than vary inversely. 

§ 3. To show that observed phenomena harmonise with this 
a priori principle seems scarcely needful. But, though axio- 
matic in its character, and therefore incapable of being ren- 
dered more certain, yet illustrations of the conformity to it 
which nature everywhere exhibits, will facilitate the general 
apprehension of it. 

In the vegetable kingdom we find that the species con- 
sisting of simple cells, exhibit the highest reproductive power. 
The yeast fungus, which in a few hours propagates itself 
throughout a large mass of wort, offers a familiar exam- 
ple of the extreme rapidity with which these lowly organisms 
multiply. In the Protococcus nivalis, a microscopic plant. which 
in the course of a night reddens many square miles of snow, we 
have a like example; as also in the minute Alg@, which 
colour the waters of stagnant pools. The sudden appearance 
of green films on damp decaying surfaces, the spread of mould 
over stale food, and the rapid destruction of crops by mildew, 
afford further instances. If we ascend a step to plants of ap- 
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preciable size, we still find that in proportion as the organization 
is low the fertility is great. Thus of the common puff-ball, 
which is little more than a mere aggregation of cells, Fries 
says, “in a single individual of Reticularia maxima, I have 
counted (calculated 7) 10,000,000 sporules.” From this point 
upwards, increase of bulk and greater complexity of structure 
are still accompanied by diminished reproductive power ; instance 
the Macrocystis pyrifera, a gigantic sea-weed, which sometimes 
attains a length of 1500 feet, of which Carpenter remarks, “ This 
development of the nutritive surface takes place at the expense 
of the fructifying apparatus, which is here quite subordinate.” * 
And when we arrive at the highly-organized exogenous 
trees, we find that not only are they many years before begin- 
ning to bear with any abundance, but that even then they pro- 
duce, at the outside, but a few thousand seeds in a twelvemonth. 
During its centuries of existence, an oak does not develop as 
many acorns as a fungus does spores in a single night. 

Still more clearly is this truth ilustrated throughout the 
animal kingdom. Though not so great as the fertility of the 
Protophyta, which, as Prof. Henslow says, in some cases passes 
comprehension, the fertility of the Protozoa is yet almost beyond 
belief. In the polygastric animalcules spontaneous fission takes 
a so rapidly that.“ it has been calculated by Prof. Ehren- 

erg that no fewer than 268 millions might be produced in a 
month from a single Paramecium ;” + and even this astonishing 
rate of increase is far exceeded in another species, one individual 
of which, “ only to be perceived by means of a high magnify- 
ing power, is calculated to generate 170 billions in four days.” t 
Amongst the larger organisms exhibiting this lowest mode of 
reproduction under a modified form—that of gemmation—we 
see that, though not nearly so rapid as in the Infusoria, the rate 
of multiplication is still extremely high. This fact is well illus- 
trated by the polypes; and in the apparent suddenness with 
which whole districts are blighted by the Aphis (multiplying by 
internal gemmation), we have a familiar instance of the start- 
ling results which the parthenogenetic process can achieve. 
Where reproduction becomes occasional instead of continuous, 
as it does amongst higher creatures, the fertility equally bears 
an inverse ratio to the development. “The queen ant of the 
African Termites lays 80,000 eggs in twenty-four hours ; and the 
common hair worm (Gordius) as many as 8,000,000 in less than 
one day.”§ Amongst the Vertebrata the lowest are still the 
most prolific. “It has been calculated,” says Carpenter, “ that 
above a million of eggs are produced at once by a single cod- 





* Prin. of Phys., 2nd edit. p. 77. t Ibid., 3rd edit. p. 249. 
t Ibid., p. 124. § Agassiz and Gould, p. 274. 
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fish.” * In the strong and sagacious shark comparatively few are 
found. Still less fertile are the higher reptiles. And amongst 
the Mammalia, beginning with small Rodents, which quickly 
reach maturity, produce large litters, and several litters in the 
year; advancing step by step to the higher mammals, some of 
which are long. in attaining the reproductive age, others of 
which produce but one litter in a year, others but one young 
one at a time, others who unite these peculiarities; and ending 
with the elephant and man, the least prolific of all, we find that 
throughout this class, as throughout the rest, ability to mul- 
tiply » seer as ability to maintain individual life increases. 

§ 4. The @ priori principle thus exemplified has an obverse of 
a like axiomatic character. We have seen that for the continu- 
ance of any race of organisms it is needful that the power of 
self-preservation and the power of reproduction should vary in- 
versely. We shall now see that, quite irrespective of such an 
end to be subserved, these powers could not do otherwise than 
vary inversely. In the nature of things species can subsist only 
by conforming to this law; and equally in the nature of things 
they cannot help conforming to it. 

Reproduction, under all its forms, may be described as the 
separation of portions of a parent plant or animal for the pur- 
pose of forming other plants or animals. Whether it be by 
spontaneous fission, by gemmation, or by gemmules; whether 
the detached products be bulbels, spores or seeds, ovisacs, ova 
or spermatozoa; or however the process of multiplication be 
modified, it essentially consists in the throwing off of parts of 
adult organisms for the purpose of making new organisms. On 
the other hand, self-preservation is fundamentally a maintenance 
of the organism in undiminished bulk. Amongst the lowest 
forms of life, aggregation of tissue is the only mode in which 
the self-preserving power is shown. Even in the highest, sus- 
taining the body im its integrity is that in which self-preserva- 
tion most truly consists—is the end which the widest intelligence 
is indirectly made to subserve. Whilst, on the one side, it cannot 
be denied that the increase of tissue constituting growth is self- 
preservation both in essence and in result; neither can it, on the 
other side, be denied that a diminution of tissue, either from in- 
jury, disease, or old age, is in both essence and result the 
reverse. 

Hence the maintenance of the individual and the propagation 
of the race, being respectively aggregative and separative, meces- 
sarily vary inversely. Every generative product is a deduction 
from the parental life; and, as already pointed out, to diminish 
life is to diminish the ability to preserve life. The portion 





* Prin. of Phys., 3rd edit. p. 964. 
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thrown off is organised matter; vital force has been expended 
in the organisation of it, and in the assimilation of its compo- 
nent elements; which vital force, had no such portion been 
made and thrown off, would have been available for the 
preservation of the parent. 

Neither of these forces, therefore, can increase, save at the 
expense of the other. The one draws in and incorporates new 
material; the other throws off material previously incorporated, 
The one adds to; the other takes from. Using a convenient 
expression for describing the facts (though one that must not 
be construed into an hypothesis), we may say that the force 
which builds up and repairs the individual is an attractive force, 
whilst that which throws off germs is a repulsive force. But 
whatever may turn out to be the true nature of the two pro- 
cesses, it is clear that they are mutually destructive; or, stating 
the proposition in its briefest form—Individuation and Repro- 
duction are antagonistic. 

Again, illustrating the abstract by reference to the concrete, 
let us now trace throughout the organic world the various phases 
of this antagonism. 

§ 5. All the lowest animal .and vegetable forms—Protozoa 
and Protophyta—consist essentially of a single cell containing 
fluid, and having usually a solid nucleus. This is true of the 
Infusoria, the simplest Entozoa, and the microscopic Alge and 
Fungi. The organisms so constituted uniformly multiply by 
spontaneous fission. The nucleus, originally spherical, becomes 
elongated, then constricted across its smallest diameter, and 
ultimately separates, when “its divisions,” says Prof. Owen, 
describing the process in the Infusoria, “seem to repel each 
other to positions equidistant from each other, and from the pole 
or end of the body to which they are nearest. The influence of 
these distinct centres of assimilation is to divert the flow of the 
plasmatic fluid from a common course through the body of the 
polygastrian to two special courses about those centres. So 
much of the primary developmental process is renewed, as leads 
to the insulation of the sphere of the influence of each assimila- 
tive centre from that of the other by the progressive formation 
of a double party wall of integument, attended by progressive 
separation of one party wall from the other, and by concomitant 
constriction of the body of the polygastrian, until the vibratile 
action of the aca ws | cilia of each separating moiety severs 
the narrowed neck of union, and they become two distinct indi- 
viduals.” * Similar in its general view is Dr. Carpenter’s de- 
scription of the multiplication of vegetable cells, which he says 
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divide, “in virtue, it may be surmised, of a sort of mutual re- 
pulsion between the two halves of the endochrome (coloured 
cell-contents) which leads to their spontaneous separation.” * 
Under a modified form of this process the cell-contents, instead 
of undergoing bisection, divide into numerous parts, each of 
which ultimately becomes a separate individual. In some of 
the Alge “a whole brood of young cells may thus be at once 
generated in the cavity of the parent-cell, which subsequently 
bursts and sets them free.”+ The Achlya prolifera multiplies 
after this fashion. Amongst the Fungi, too, the same mode of 
increase is exemplified by the Protococcus nivalis. And “it 
would appear that certain Infusoria, especially the Kolpodine, 
propagate by the breaking-up of their own mass into reproduc- 
tive particles.” f 

Now in this fissiparous mode of multiplication, which “ is 
amazingly productive, and indeed surpasses in fertility any other 
with which we are acquainted,” § we see most clearly the anta- 
gonism between individuation and reproduction. We see that 
the reproductive process involves destruction of the individual ; 
for in becoming two the parent fungus or polygastrian must be 
held to lose its own proper existence; and when it breaks up 
into a numerous progeny, does so still more completely. More- 
over, this rapid mode of multiplication not only destroys the in- 
dividuals in whom it takes place, but also involves that their in- 
dividualities, whilst they continue, shall be of the lowest kind. 
For assume a protozoon to be growing by imbibition at a given 
rate, and it follows that the oftener it divides the smaller must 
be the size it attains to; that is, the smaller the development of 
its individuality. And a further manifestation of the same truth 
is seen in the fact that the more frequent the spontaneous fission 
the shorter the existence of each individual. So that alike by 
preventing anything beyond a microscopic bulk being attained, 
by preventing the continuance of this in its integrity beyond a 
few hours, and by being fatal when it occurs, this most active 
mode of reproduction shows the extremest antagonism to indi- 
vidual life. 

§ 6. Whether or not we regard reproduction as resulting from 
a repulsive force (and, as seen above, both Owen and Carpenter 
lean to some such view), and whether or not we consider the 
formation of the individual as due to the reverse of this—an 
attractive foree—we cannot, on studying the phenomena, help 
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admitting that two opposite -activities thus generalized are at 
work ; we cannot help admitting that the aggregative and sepa- 
rative tendencies do in each case determine the respective 
developments of the individual and the race. On ascending one 
degree in the scale of organic life, we shall find this truth clearly 
exemplified. 

For if these single-celled organisms which multiply so rapidly 
be supposed to lose some of their separative tendency, what 
must be the result? They now not only divide frequently, but 
the divided portions fly apart. How, then, will a diminution of 
this separative tendency first show itself? May we not expect 
that it will show itself in the divided portions not flying apart, 
but remaining near each other, and forming a group? ‘This we 
find in nature to be the first step in advance. The lowest com- 
pound organisms are “ simple aggregations of vesicles without 
any definite arrangement, sometimes united, but capable of 
existing separately.”* In these cases, ‘ every component cell 
of the aggregate mass that springs from a single germ, being 
capable of existing independently of the rest, may be regarded 
as a distinct individual.”+ The several stages of this aggrega- 
tion are very clearly seen in both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. In the Hematococcus binalis, the plant producing 
the reddish slime seen on damp surfaces, not only does each of 
the cells retain its original sphericity, but each is separated from 
its neighbour by a wide interval filled with mucus; so that it is 
only as being diffused through a mass of mucus common to 
them all, that these cells can be held to constitute one individual. 
We find, too, that “‘the component cells, even in the highest 
Algee, are generally separated from each other by a large quan- 
tity of mucilaginous intercellular substance.” { And, again, the 
tissue of the simpler Lichens, “in consequence of the very slight 
adhesion of its component cells, is said to be pulverulent.’§ 
Similarly the Protozoa, by their feeble union, constitute the 
organisms nextabove them. Amongst the Polygastrica there are 
many cases “in which the individuals produced by fission or 
gemmation do not become completely detached from each 
other.” || The Ophrydium, for instance, “exists under the form 
of a motionless jelly-like mass ... made up of millions of 
distinct and similar individuals imbedded in a gelatinous con- 
necting substance ;” {J and again, the Uvella, or “‘ grape monad,” 
consists of a cluster “ which strongly resembles a transparent 
mulberry rolling itself across the field of view by the ciliary 
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action of its component individuals.”* The parenchyma of 
the Sponge, too, is made up of cells “each of which has the 
character of a distinct animalcule, having a certain power of 
spontaneous motion, obtaining and assimilating its own food, 
and altogether living by and for itself;’”’ and so small is the 
cohesion of these individual cells, that the tissue they constitute 
“drains away when the mass is removed from the water, like 
white of egg.” + 
Of course in proportion as the aggregative tendency leading 
to the formation of these groups of monads is strong, we may 
expect that, other things equal, the groups will be large. 
Proceeding upwards from the yeast fungus, whose cells hold 
together in groups of four, five, and six}, there must be found 
in each species of these composite organisms a size of group 
determined by the strength of the aggregative tendency in that 
species. Hence we may expect that, when this limit is passed, 
the group no longer remains united, but divides. Such we find 
to be the fact. These groups of cells undergo the same process 
that the cells themselves do. They increase up to a certain 
— and then multiply either by simple spontaneous fission or 
y that modification of it called gemmation. The Volvoxr 
globator, which is made up of a number of monads associated 
together in the form of a hollow sphere, develops within itself a 
number of smaller spheres similarly constituted; and after 
these, swimming freely in its interior, have reached a certain 
size, the parent group of animalcules bursts and sets the interior 
groups free. And here we may observe how this compound in- 
dividuality of the Volvox is destroyed in the act of reproduction 
as the simple individuality of the monad is. Again, in the 
higher forms of grouped cells, where something like organisation 
begins to show itself, the aggregations are not only larger, but 
the separative process, now carried on by the method of gemma- 
tion, no longer wholly destroys the individual. And in fact, 
this gemmation may be regarded as the form which spon- 
taneous fission must assume in ceasing to be fatal; seeing that 
gemmation essentially consists in the separation, not into halves, 
but into a larger part and a smaller part; the larger part con- 
tinuing to represent the original individual. Thus in the common 
Hydra or fresh-water polype, “ little bud-like processes are de- 
veloped from the external surface, which are soon observed to 
resemble the parent in character, possessing a digestive sac, 
mouth, and tentacula; for a long time, however, their cavity is 
connected with that of the parent; but at last the communication 
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is cut off, and the young polype quits its attachment, and goes 
in quest of its own maintenance.” * 

§ 7. Progress from these forms of organisation to still higher 
forms is similarly characterized by increase of the aggregative 
tendency or diminution of the separative, and similarly exhibits 
the necessary antagonism between the development of the in- 
dividual and the increase of therace. That process of grouping 
which constitutes the first step towards the production of complex 
organisms, we shall now find repeated in the formation of series 
of groups. Just as a diminution of the separative tendency is 
shown in the aggregation of divided monads, so is a further 
diminution of it shown in the aggregation of the divided groups 
of monads. The first instance that occurs is afforded by the 
compound polypes. “Some of the simpler forms of the com- 
posite Hydroida,” says Carpenter, “may be likened to a Hydra, 
whose gemme, instead of becoming detached, remain perma- 
nently connected with the parent; and as these in their turn 
may develop gemme from their own bodies, a structure of more or 
less arborescent character may be produced.”+ A similar species 
of combination is observable amongst the Bryozoa, and the 
compound Tunicata. Every degree of union may be found 
amongst these associated organisms; from the one extreme in 
which the individuals can exist as well apart as together, to the 
other extreme in which the individuals are lost in the general 
mass. Whilst each Bryozoon is tolerably independent of its 
neighbour, “in the compound Hydrotda, the lives of the polypes 
are subordinate to that of the polypdom.” { Of the Salpide and 
Pyrosomide, Carpenter says: —“ Although closely attached to one 
another, these associated animals are capable of being separated 
by a smart shock applied to the sides of the vessel in which 
they are swimming. * * * In other species, however, the sepa- 
rate animals are imbedded in a gelatinous mass,” and in one 
kind “ there is an absolute union between the vascular systems 
of the different individuals.” § 

In the same manner that with a given aggregative tendency 
there is a limit to the size of groups, so is there a similarly- 
determined limit to the size of series of groups; and that 
spontaneous fission which we have seen in cells and groups of 
cells we here find repeated. In the lower Annelida, for example, 
“after the number of segments in the body has been greatly 
multiplied by gemmation, a separation of those of the posterior 
portion begins to take place; a constriction forms itself about 
the beginning of the posterior third of the body, in front of 
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which the alimentary canal undergoes a dilatation, whilst on the 
segment behind it a proboscis and eyes are developed, so as to 
form the head of the young animal which is to be budded off; and 
in due time, by the narrowing of the constriction, a complete sepa- 
ration is effected.”* Not unfrequently in the Nais this process 
is repeated in the young one before it becomes independent of 
the parent. The higher Annelida are distinguished by the 
greater number of segments held in continuity; an obvious 
result of comparatively infrequent fission. In the class Myria- 
poda, which stands next above, “ there is no known instance of 
multiplication by fission.”+ Yet even here the law may be 
traced both in the number and structure of the segments. The 
length of the body is still increased after birth “ by gemmation 
from (or partial fission of) the penultimate segment.” The lower 
members of the class are distinguished from the higher by the 
greater extent to which this gemmation is carried. Moreover, 
the growing aggregative tendency is seen in the fact, that each 
segment of the Julus “is formed by the coalescence of two 
original segments,” { whilst in the Scolopendride, which are the 
highest of this class, “ the head, according to Mr. Newport, is 
composed of eight segments, which are often consolidated into 
one piece ;”§ both of which, phenomena may be understood as 
arrests of that process of fission, which, if allowed to go a little 
further, would have produced distinct segments; and, if allowed 
to go further still, would have separated these segments into 
groups. 

§ 8. Remarking, first, how gradually this mode of multiplica- 
tion disappears—how there are some creatures that spontaneously 
divide or not according to circumstances; others that divide 
when in danger (the several parts being capable of growing into 
complete individuals); others which, though not self-dividing, 
can live on in each half if artificially divided; and others in 
which only one of the divided halves can live—how, again, in 
the Crustaceans the power is limited to the reproduction of lost 
limbs; how there are certain reptiles that can re-supply a lost 
tail, but only imperfectly; and how amongst the higher Verte- 
brata the ability to repair small injuries is all that remains— 
remarking thus much, let us now, by way of preparation for 
what is to follow, consider the significance of the foregoing facts 
taken in connection with the definition of Life awhile since 

ven. 

O This spontaneous fission, which we have seen to be, in all 
cases, more or less destructive of individual life, is simply a 
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cessation in the co-ordination of actions. From the single cell, 
the halves of whose nucleus, instead of continuing to act to- 
gether, begin to repel each other, fly apart, establish distinct 
centres of assimilation, and finally cause the cell to divide ; up to 
the Annelidan, whose string of segments separates, after ‘reach- 
ing a certain lencth ; we everywhere see the phenomenon to be 
fundamentally this. The tendency to separate is the tendency 
not to act together, probably arising from inability to act 
together any longer; and the process of separation is the process 
of ceasing to act together. How truly non-co-ordination is the 
essence of the matter will be seen on observing that fission 
takes place more or less rapidly, according as the co- -ordinating 
apparatus is less or more developed. Thus, “ the capability 
of spontaneous division is one of the most distinctive 
attributes of the acrite type of structure;”* the acrite type 
of structure being that in which the neurine or nervous 
matter is supposed to be diffused through the tissues in a 
molecular state, and in which, therefore, there exists no dis- 
tinct nervous or co-ordinating system. From this point upwards 
the gradual disappearance of spontaneous fission is clearly 
related to the gradual appearance-of nerves and ganglia—a fact 
well exemplified by the several grades of Annelida and Myria- 
poda. And when we remember that in the embryotic develop- 
ment of these classes, the nervous system does not make its 
appearance until after the rest of the organism has made great 
progress, we may even suspect that that coalescence of segments 
characteristic of the Myriapoda, exhibits the co-ordinating 
power of the rapidly-growing nervous system overtaking and 
arresting the separative tendency; and doing this most where 
it (the nervous system) is most developed, namely, in the head. 
And here let us remark, in passing, how, from this point of 
view, we still more clearly discern the antagonism of individua- 
tion and reproduction. We before saw that the propagation 
of the race is at the expense of the individual: in the above 
facts we may contemplate the obverse of this—may see that the 
formation of the individual is at the expense of the race. This 
combination of parts that are tending to separate and become 
distinct beings—this union of many incipient minor individuali- 
ties intd one lar ge individuality—is an arrest of reproduction—a 
diminution in the number produced. Either these units may 
part and lead independent lives, or they may remain together 
and have their actions co-ordinated. Either they may, by their 
diffusion, form a small, simple, and prolific race, or, by their 
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aggregation, a large, complex, and infertile one. But manifestly 
the aggregation involves the infertility; and the fertility involves 
the smallness. 

§ 9. The ability to multiply by spontaneous fission, and the 
ability to maintain individieal life, are opposed in yet another 
mode. It is not in respect of size only, but still more in respect 
of structure, that the antagonism exists. 

Higher organisms are distinguished from lower ones partly 
by bulk, and partly by complexity. This complexity essentially 
consists in the mutual dependence of numerous different organs, 
each subserving the lives of the rest, and each living by the 
help of the rest. Instead of being made up of many like parts, 
—— like functions, as the Crinoid, the Star-fish, or the 

illipede, a vertebrate animal is made up of many unlike parts, 
performing unlike functions. From that initial form of a com- 
pound organism, in which a number of minor individuals are 
simply grouped together, we may, more or less distinctly, trace 
not only the increasing closeness of their union, and the gradual 
disappearance of their individualities in that of the mass, but 
the gradual assumption by them of special duties. And this 
“ physiological division of labour,’ as it has been termed, has 
the same effect as the division of labour amongst men. As the 
preservation of a number of persons is better secured when, 
uniting into a society, they severally undertake different kinds 
of work, than when they are separate and each performs 
for himself every kind of work; so the preservation of a conge- 
ries of parts, which, combining into one organism, respectively 
assume nutrition, respiration, circulation, locomotion, as separate 
functions, is better secured than when those parts are inde- 
pendent, and each fulfils for itself all these functions. 

But the condition under which this increased ability to main- 
tain life becomes possible is, that the parts shall cease to sepa- 
rate. If they are perpetually separating, it is clear that they 
cannot assume mutually subservient duties. And it is further 
clear that the more the tendency to separate diminishes, that is, 
the larger the groups that remain connected, the more minutely 
and perfectly can that subdivision of functions which we call 
organization be carried out. 

Thus we see that in its most aetive form the ability to multiply 
is antagonistic to the ability to maintain individual life, not only 
as preventing increase of bulk, but also as preventing organiza- 
tion—not only as preventing homogeneous co-ordination, but as 
preventing heterogeneous co-ordination. 

§ 10. To establish the unbroken continuity of this law of 
fertility, it will be needful, before tracing its results amongst 
the higher animals, to explain in what manner spontaneous 
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fission is now understood, and what the cessation of it essentially 
means. Originally naturalists supposed that creatures which 
multiply by self-division, under any of its several forms, continue 
so to multiply perpetually. In many cases, however, it has 
latterly been shown that they do not do this; and it is now 
becoming a received opinion that they do not, and cannot, do 
this, in any case. A fertilised germ appears here, as amongst 
higher organisms, to be the point of departure; and that con- 
stant formation of new tissue implied in the production of a 
great number of individuals by fission, seems gradually to 
exhaust the germinal capacity in the same way that the constant 
formation of new tissue, during the development of a single 
mammal, exhausts it. The phenomena classified by Steenstrup 
as “ Alternate Generation,” and since generalised by Professor 
Owen in his work “ On Parthenogenesis,” illustrate this. The 
egg of a Medusa (jelly-fish) develops into a polypoid animal 
called the Strobila. This Strodila lives as the polype does, 
and, like it, multiplies rapidly by gemmation. After a great 
number of individuals have been thus produced, and when, as 
we must suppose, the germinal capacity is approaching exhaus- 
tion, each Strobila begins to exhibit a series of constrictions, 
giving it some resemblance te a rouleau of coin or a pile of 
saucers. These constrictions deepen; the segments yradually 
develop tentacula ; the terminal segment finally separates itself, 
and swims away in the form of a young Medusa; the other 
segments, in succession, do the same; and from the eggs which 
these Meduse produce, other like series of polypoid animals, 
multiplying by gemmation, originate. In the compound Poly- 
pes, in the Tunicata, in the Trematoda, and in the Aphis, 
we have repeated, under various modifications, the same pheno- 
menon. 

Understanding, then, this lowest and most rapid mode of 
multiplication to consist essentially in the production of a great 
number of individuals from a single germ—perceiving, further, 
that diminished activity of this mode of multiplication consists 
essentially in the aggregation of the germ-product into larger 
masses—and seeing, lastly, that the disappearance of this mode 
of multiplication consists essentially in the aggregation of the 
germ-product into one mass—we shall be in a position to com- 
prehend, amongst the higher animals, that new aspect of the law, 
under which increased individuation still involves diminished 
reproduction. Progressing from those lowest forms of life in 
which a single ovum originates countless organisms, through 
the successivé stages in which the number of organisms so 
originated becomes smaller and smaller; and finally arriving 
at a stage in which one ovum produces but one organism; we 
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have now, in our further ascent, to observe the modified mode 
in which this same necessary antagonism between the ability to 
multiply, and the ability to preserve individual life, is exhibited. 

§ 11. Throughout both the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
generation is effected “by the union of the contents of a 
‘sperm-cell’ with those of a ‘ germ-cell;’ the latter being that 
from within which the embryo is evolved, whilst the former 
supplies some material or influence necessary to its evolution.” * 
Amongst the lowest vegetable organisms, as in the Desmidee, 
the Diatomacee, and other families of the inferior Alga, these 
cells do not appreciably differ; and the application to them of 
the terms “ sperm-cell” and “ germ-cell” is hypothetical. From 
this point upwards, however, distinctions become visible. As 
we advance to higher and higher types of structure, marked 
differences arise in the character of these cells, in the organs 
evolving them, and in the position of these organs, which are 
finally located in separate sexes. Doubtless a separation in the 
Junctions of “ sperm-cell” and “ germ-cell”’ has simultaneously 
arisen, That change from homogeneity of function to hetero- 
geneity of function which essentially constitutes progress in 
organization may be assumed to take place here also; and, 
indeed, it is probable that the distinction gradually established 
between these cells, in origin and appearance, is merely signifi- 
cant of, and consequent upon, the distinction that has arisen 
between them in constitution and office. Let us now inquire in 
what this distinction consists. 

If the foundation of every new organism be laid by the com- 
bination of two elements, we may reasonably suspect that these 
two elements are typical of some two fundamental divisions of 
which the new organism is to consist. As nothing in nature 
is without meaning and purpose, we may be sure that the 
universality of this binary origin, signifies the universality of a 
binary structure. The simplest and broadest division of which 
an organism is capable must be that signified. What, then, 
must this division be ? 

The proposed definition of organic life supplies an answer. If 
organic life be the co-ordination of actions, then an organism 
may be primarily divided into parts whose actions are co- 
ordinated, and parts which co-ordinate them—organs which are 
made to work in concert, and the apparatus which makes them 
so work—or, in other words, the assimilative, vascular, excretory, 
and muscular systems on the one hand, and the nervous system 
on the other. The justness of this classification will become 
further apparent, when it is remembered that by the nervous 
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system alone is the individuality established. By it all parts are 
made one in purpose, instead of separate; by it the organism is 
rendered a conscious whole—is enabled to recognise its own 
extent and limits; and by it are all injuries notified, repairs 
directed, and the general conservation secured. The more the 
nervous system is developed, the more reciprocally subservient 
do the components of the body become—the less can they bear 
separating. And that which thus individuates many parts into 
one whole, must be considered as more broadly distinguished 
from the parts individuated, than any of these parts from each 
other. Further evidence in support of this position may be 
drawn from the fact, that as we ascend in the scale of animal life, 
that is, as the co-ordination of actions becomes greater, we find 
the co-ordinating or nervous system becoming more and more 
definitely separated from the rest; and in the vertebrate or 
highest type of structure we find the division above insisted on 
distinctly marked. The co-ordinating parts and the parts co- 
ordinated are placed on opposite sides of the vertebral column. 
With the exception of a few ganglia, the whole of the nervous 
masses are contained within the neural arches of the vertebre ; 
whilst all the viscera and limbs aré contained within, or appended 
to, the hemal arches—the terms neural and hemal having, 
indeed, been chosen to express this fundamental division. 

If, then, there be truth in the assumption that the two 
elements, which, by their union, give origin to a new organism, 
typify the two essential constituents of such new organism, we 
must infer that the sperm-cell and germ-cell respectively consist 
of co-ordinating matter and matter to be co-ordinated—neurine 
and nutriment. That apparent identity of sperm-cell and germ- 
cell seen in the lowest forms of life may thus be understood as 
significant of the fact that no extended co-ordination of actions 
exists in the generative product—each cell being a separate 
individual; and the dissimilarity seen in higher organic types as 
expressive of, and consequent upon, the increasing degree of 
co-ordination exhibited *. 

That the sperm-cell and germ-cell are thus contrasted in 
nature and function may further be suspected on considering 
the distinctive characteristics of the sexes. Of the two elements 
they respectively contribute to the formation of a fertile germ, it 
may be reasonably supposed that each furnishes that which it 
possesses in greatest abundance and can best spare. Well, in 





* Should it be objected that in the higher plants the sperm-cell and 
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the greater size of the nervous centres in the male, as well as in 
the fact that during famines men succumb sooner than women, 
we see that in the male the co-ordinating system is relatively 
predominant. From the same evidence, as well as from the 
greater abundance of the cellular and adipose tissues in women, 
we may infer that the nutritive system predominates in the 
female *. Here, then, is additional support for the hypothesis 
that the sperm-cell, which is supplied by the male, contains co- 
ordinating matter, and the germ-cell, which is supplied by the 
female, contains matter to be co-ordinated. 

The same inference may, again, be drawn from a general view 
of the maternal function. For if, as we see, it is the office of 
the mother to afford milk to the infant, and during a previous 
period to afford blood to the foetus, it becomes probable that 
during a yet earlier stage it is still the function to supply nutri- 
ment, though in another form. Indeed, when, ascending gra- 
dually the scale of animal life, we perceive that this supplying 
of milk, and before that of blood, is simply a continuation of 
the previous process, we may be sure that, with Nature’s usual 
consistency, this process is essentially one from the beginning. 

Quite im harmony with this hypothesis concerning the 
respective natures of the sperm-cell and germ-cell is a remark of 
Carpenter’s on the same point :— 


** Looking,” he says, “ to the very equal mode in which the characters 
of the two parents are mingled in hybrid offspring, and to the certainty 
that the material conditions which determine the development of the 
germ are almost exclusively female, it would seem probable that the 
dynamical conditions are, in great part, furnished by the male.” t 


§ 12. Could nothing but the foregoing indirect evidence be 
adduced in proof of the proposition that the spermatozoon is 
essentially a neural element, and the ovum essentially a hemal 
element, we should scarcely claim for it anything more than 
plausibility. On finding, however, that this indirect evidence is 
merely introductory to evidence of a quite direct nature, its 
significance will become apparent. Adding to their weight 
taken separately the force of their mutual confirmation, these 
two series of proofs will be seen to give the hypothesis a high 
degree of probability. The direct evidence now to be considered 
is of several kinds. 





* It is a significant fact that amongst the dicecious invertebrata, where 
the nutritive system greatly exceeds the other systems in development, 
the female is commonly the largest, and often greatly so. In some of the 
Rotifera the male has no nutritive system at all. See Prin. of Phys. p. 954. 
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On referring to the description of the process of multiplication 
in monads, quoted some pages back (§ 5), from Professor Owen, 
the reader will perceive that it is by the pellucid nucleus that 
the growth and reproduction of these single-celled creatures are 
regulated. The nucleus controls the circulation of the plasmatic 
fluid; the fission of the nucleus is the first step towards the 
formation of another cell; each half of the divided nucleus 
establishes round itself an independent current; and, apparently, 
it is by the repulsion of the nuclei that the separation into two 
individuals is finally effected. All which facts, when generalised, 
imply that the nucleus is the governing or co-ordinating patt. 
Now, Professor Owen subsequently points out that the matter 
of the sperm-cell performs in the fertilised germ-cell just this 
same function which the nucleus performs in a single-celled 
animal. We find the absorption by a germ-cell of the contents 
of a sperm-cell “ followed by the appearance of a pellucid 
nucleus in the centre of the opaque and altered germ-cell; we 
further see its successive fissions governed by the preliminary 
division of the pellucid centre;” and, led by these and other 
facts, Professor Owen thinks that “ one cannot reasonably sup- 
pose that the nature and properties of the nucleus of the 
impregnated germ-cell and that of the monad can be different.”* 
And hence he further infers that “ the nucleus of the monad is 
of a nature similar to, if not identical with,” the matter of the 
spermatozoon. But we have seen that in the monad the nucleus 
is the co-ordinating part; and hence to say that the sperm-cell 
is, in nature, identical with it, is to say that the sperm-cell 
consists of co-ordinating matter. 

Chemical analysis affords further evidence, though, from the 
imperfect data at present obtained, less conclusive evidence than 
could be wished. Partly from the white and gray nervous 
substances having been analysed together instead of separately, 
and partly from the difficulty of isolating the efficient contents 
of the sperm-cells, a satisfactory comparison cannot be made. 
Nevertheless, possessing in common, as they do, one element, 
by which they are specially characterised, the analysis, as far as 
it goes, supports our argument. The table on the following page, 
made up from data given in the Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology, Art. Nervous System, gives the proportion of this 
element in the brain in different conditions, and shows how im- 
portant is its presence. 

This connection between the quantity of phosphorus present 
and the degree of mental power exhibited, is sufficiently signifi- 
cant; and the fact that in the same individual the varying 





* Parthenogenesis, pp. 66, 67. 
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degrees of cerebral activity are indicated by the varying quanti- 
ties of alkaline phosphates excreted by the kidneys*, still more 
clearly shows the essentialness of phosphorus as a constituent of 
nervous matter. Respecting the constitution of sperm-cells 
chemists do not altogether agree. One thing, however, is 
certain—that they contain unoxidized phosphorus; and also a 
fatty acid, that is not improbably similar to the fatty acid con- 
tained in neurine+. In fact, there would seem to be present 
the constituents of that oleophosphoric acid which forms so 
distinctive an element of the brain. That a large quantity of 
binoxide of protein is also present, may be ascribed to the fact 
that a great part of the sperm-cell consists merely of the pro- 
tective membrane and its locomotive appendage; the really 
efficient portion being but the central contents f. 

Evidence of a more conclusive nature—evidence, too, which 
will show in what direction our argument tends—is seen in the 
marked antagonism of the nervous and generative systems. 
Thus, the fact that intense mental application, involving great 
waste of the nervous tissues, and a corresponding consumption 
of nervous matter for their repair, is accompanied by a cessation 
in the production of sperm-cells, gives strong support to the 
hypothesis that the sperm-cells consist essentially of neurine. 
And this becomes yet clearer on finding that the converse 
fact is true—that undue production of sperm-cells involves 
cerebral inactivity. The first result of a morbid excess 
in this direction is headache, which may be taken to indicate 
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* Lectures on Animal Chemistry. By Dr. Bence Jones. Medical Times, 
Sept. 13th, 1851. See also Prin. of Phys. p. 171. 

Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, vol. iv. p. 506. 

t From a remark of Drs. Wagner and Leuckart this chemical evidence 
seems to have already suggested the idea that the sperm-cell becomes 
“metamorphosed into the central parts of the nervous system.” But 
though they reject this assumption, and though the experiments of Mr. 
Newport clearly render it untenable, yet none of the facts latterly brought 
to light conflict with the hypothesis that the sperm-cell contains unorgan- 
ized co-ordinating matter. 
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that the brain is out of repair; this is followed by stupidity; 
should the disorder continue, imbecility supervenes, ending 
occasionally in insanity. i 

That the sperm-cell is co-ordinating matter, and the germ- 
cell matter to be co-ordinated, is, therefore, an hypothesis not 
only having much @ priori probability, but one supported by 
numerous facts. 

§ 13. This hypothesis alike explains, and is confirmed by, the 
truth, that throughout the vertebrate tribes the degree of fertility 
varies inversely as the development of the nervous system. 

The necessary antagonism of Individuation and Reproduction 
does indeed show itself amongst the higher animals, in some 
degree in the manner hitherto traced; namely, as determining 
the total bulk. Though the parts now thrown off, being no 
longer segments or gemme, are not obvious diminutions of the 
parent, yet they must be really such. Under the form of internal 
fission, the separative tendency is as much opposed to the aggre- 
gative tendency as ever; and, other things equal, the greater or 
less development of the individual depends upon the less or greater 
production of new individuals or germs of new individuals. As 
in groups of cells, and series of groups of cells, we saw that there 
was in each species a limit, passing which, the germ product 
would not remain together; so in each species of higher animal 
there is a limit, passing which, the process of cell-multiplication 
results in the throwing off of cells, instead of resulting in the 
formation of more tissue. Hence, taking an average view, we 
see why the smaller animals so soon arrive ata reproductive age, 
and produce large and frequent broods; and why, conversely, 
increased size is accompanied by retarded and diminished fertility. 

But, as above implied, it is not so much to the bulk of the 
body as a whole, as to the bulk of the nervous system, that 
fertility stands related amongst the higher animals. Probably, 
indeed, it stands thus related in all cases; the difference simply 
arising from the fact, that whereas in the lower organisms, where 
the nervous system is not concentrated, its bulk varies as the 
bulk of the body, in the higher organisms it does not do so. 
Be this as it may, however, we see clearly that, amongst the 
vertebrata, the bodily development is not the determining circum- 
stance. Ina fish, a reptile, a bird, and a mammal of the same 
weight, there is nothing like equality of fecundity. Cattle and 
horses, arriving as they do so soon at a reproductive age, are 
much more prolific than the human race, at the same time that 
they are much larger. And whilst, again, the difference in size 
between the elephant and man is far greater, their respective 
powers of multiplication are less unlike. Looking in these cases 
at the nervous systems, however, we find no such discrepancy. 
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On learning that the average ratio of the brain to the body is— 
in fishes, 1 to 5668; in reptiles, 1 to 1321; in birds, 1 to 212; and 
in mammals, 1 to 186 *; their different degrees of fecundity are 
accounted for. Though an ox will outweigh half-a-dozen men, 
yet its brain and spinal cord are far less than those of one man; 
and though in bodily development the elephant so immensely 
exceeds the human being, yet the elephant’s cerebro-spinal 
system is only thrice the size attained by that of civilized men +. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to trace throughout the animal 
kingdom this inverse relationship between the nervous and 
reproductive systems with any accuracy. Partly from the 
fact that, in each case, the degree of fertility depends on 
three variable elements—the age at which reproduction begins, 
the number produced at a birth, and the frequency of the 
births; "partly from the fact that, in respect to most animals, 
these data are not satisfactorily attainable, and that, when 
they are attainable, they are vitiated by the influence of domes- 
ticity; and partly from the fact that no precise measurement 
of the respective nervous systems has been made, we are 
unable to draw any but general and somewhat vague compari- 
sons. These, however, as far as they go, are in our favour. 
Ascending from beings of the acrite nerveless type, which are 
the most prolific of all, through the various invertebrate sub- 
kingdoms, amongst which spontaneous fission disappears as the 
nervous system becomes developed ; passing again to the least 
nervous and most fertile of the vertebrate series—Fishes, of 
which, too, the comparatively large-brained cartilaginous kinds 
multiply much less rapidly than the others; progressing through 
the more highiy endowed and less prolific Reptiles to the Mam- 
malia, amongst which the Rodents, with their unconvoluted 
brains, are noted for their fecundity; and ending with man and 
the elephant, the least fertile and largest-brained of all—there 
seems to be throughout a constant relationship between these 
attributes. 

And indeed, on turning back to our 4@ priori principle, no 
other relationship appears possible. We found it to be the neces- 





* Quain’s Elements of Anatomy, p. 672. 

+ The maximum weight of the horse’s brain is 1 lb. 70z.; the human 
brain weighs 3 lbs., and occasionally as much as 4 lbs. ; the brain of a whale, 
75 feet long, weighed 5 lbs. 5 oz.; and the elephant’s brain reaches from 
8 lbs. to 19 Ibs. Of the whale’s fertility we know nothing; but the 
elephant’s quite agrees with the hypothesis. The elephant does not attain 
its full size until it is thirty years old, from which we may infer that it 
arrives at a reproductive age later than man does ; its period of gestation 
is two years, and it produces one at a birth. Evidently, therefore, it is much 
less prolific than man. See Miiller’s Physiology (Baly’s translation), p. 815, 
and Quain’s Elements of Anatomy, p. 671. 
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sary law of maintenance of races, that the ability to maintain 
individual life and the ability to multiply vary inversely. But 
the ability to maintain individual life is in all cases measured by 
the development of the nervous system. If it be in good visceral 
organization that the power of self-preservation is shown, this 
implies some corresponding nervous apparatus to secure sufficient 
food. If it be in strength, there must be a provision of nerves 
and nervous centres answering to the number and size of the 
muscles. If it be in swiftness and agility, a proportionate de- 
velopment of the cerebellum is presupposed. If it be in intelli- 
gence, this varies with the size of the cerebrum. As in all 
cases co-ordination of actions constitutes the life, or, what is the 
same thing, the ability to maintain life; and as throughout the 
animal kingdom this co-ordination, under all its forms, is 
effected by nervous agents of some kind or other; and as each 
of these nervous agents performs but one function; it follows 
that in proportion to the number of the actions co-ordinated 
must be the number of nervous agents. Hence the nervous 
system becomes the universal measure of the degree of co-ordi- 
nation of actions; that is, of the life, or ability to maintain 
life. And if the nervous systeni varies directly as the ability to 
maintain life, it must vary versely as the ability to multiply *. 
And here, assuming the constitution of the sperm-cell above 
inferred to be the true one, we see how the obverse a priori 
principle is fulfilled. Where, as amongst the lowest organisms, 
bulk is expressive of life, the antagonism of individuation and re- 
production was broadly exhibited in the fact that the making of 
two or more new individuals was the wemaking of the original 
individual. And now, amongst the higher organisms, where bulk 
is no longer the measure of life, we see that this antagonism is 
between the neural elements thrown off, and that internal neural 
mass whose bulk zs the measure of life. The production of co- 
ordinating cells must be at the expense of the co-ordinating ap- 
paratus; and the aggregation of the co-ordinating apparatus 





* That the size of the nervous system is the measure of the ability to 
maintain life, is a proposition that must, however, be taken with some quali- 
fications. The ratio between the amounts of gray and white matter present 
in each case is probably a circumstance of moment. Moreover, the tem- 
perature of the blood may have a modifying influence ; seeing that small 
nervous centres exposed to rapid oxidation will be equivalent to larger ones 
more slowly oxidized. Indeed, we see amongst mankind, that though, in 
the main, size of brain determines mental power, yet temperament exercises 
some control. There is reason to think, too, that certain kinds of nervous 
action involve greater consumption of nervous tissue than others ; and this 
will somewhat complicate the comparisons. Nevertheless, these admissions 
do not affect the generalization as a whole, but merely prepare us to meet 
with minor irre; ities. 
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must be at the expense of co-ordinating cells. How the anta- 
gonism affects the female economy is not so clear. Possibly the 
provision required to be made for supplying nervous as well as 
other nutriment to the embryo, involves an arrest in the deve- 
lopment of the nervous system; andif so, probably this arrest 
takes place early in proportion as the number of the coming 
offspring makes the required provision great: or rather, to put 
the facts in their right sequence, an early arrest renders the pro- 
duction of a numerous offspring possible. 

§ 14. The law which we have thus traced throughout the 
animal kingdom, and which must alike determine the different 
fertilities of different species, and the variations of fertility in 
the same species, we have now to consider in its application to 
mankind. 

From the fact that the human race is in a state of transition, 
we may suspect that the existing ratio between its ability to 
multiply, and its ability to maintain life, is not a constant ratio. 
From the fact that its fertility is at present in excess of what is 
needful, we may infer that any change in the ratio will probably 
be towards a diminution of fertility. And from the fact that, on 
the whole, civilization increases the ability to maintain life, we 
may perceive that there is at work some influence by which such 
diminution is necessitated. Before inquiring for this influence, 
let us consider what directions an increase of ability to maintain 
life may take—what scope there is for an increase. In some 
further development of the co-ordinating system, that is, in 
some greater co-ordination of actions, the increase must of 
course consist. But there are several kinds of co-ordination ; 
and it will be well to ask of what kind or kinds increase is most 
requisite, and therefore most likely. For, doubtless, in conformity 
with the general law of adaptation, increase will take place only 
where it is demanded. 

Will it be in strength? Probably not. Though from pre- 
historic remains, we may gather that the race has become more 
bulky, yet the cause of this change seems now diminishing. 
Mechanical appliances are fast supplanting muscular force, and 
will most likely continue to do so until they leave to be done by 
manual labour only as much as is needful for the healthy main- 
tenance of the body at its then attained size. 

Will it be in swiftness or agility? Probably not. In the 
savage these form important elements of the ability to maintain 
life; but in the civilized man they subserve that end in quite a 
minor degree, and there seems no circumstance likely to neces- 
sitate an increase of them. 

Will it be in mechanical skill, that is, in the better co-ordination 
of complex movements? Most likely in some degree. Awkward- 
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ness is continually entailing injuries and loss of life. Moreover, 
the complicated tools developed by civilization are constantly 
requiring greater delicacy of manipulation. Already the cere- 
bellum, which is the nervous centre directing compound motions, 
is larger in man than in any other creature except the elephant ; 
and the daily-increasing variety and complexity of the processes 
he has to perform, and the appliances he has to use, may be 
expected to cause a further growth of it. 

Will it be in intelligence? Largely, no doubt. There is ample 
room for progress in this direction, and ample demand for it. 
Our lives are universally shortened by our ignorance. In attain- 
ing complete knowledge of our own nature, and of the nature 
of surrounding things—in ascertaining the conditions of ex- 
istence to which we must conform, and in discovering means 
of conforming to them under all variations of seasons and cir- 
cumstances—we have abundant scope for intellectual culture and 
urgent need for intellectual development. 

Will it be in morality, that is, in greater power of self-regu- 
lation? Largely also; perhaps most largely. Normal conduct, 
or in other words, conduct conducive to the maintenance of 
perfect and long-continued life, ‘is usually come short of more 
from defect of will than of knowledge. To the due co-ordina- 
tion of those complex actions which constitute human life in its 
civilized form, there goes not only the prerequisite—recognition 
of the proper course ; but the further prerequisite—a due impulse 
to pursue that course. And on calling to mind our daily failures 
to fulfil often-repeated resolutions, we shall perceive that lack of 
the needful desire, rather than lack of the needful insight, is 
the chief cause of faulty action. A further endowment of those 
feelings which civilization is developing in us—sentiments re- 
sponding to the requirements of the social state—emotive facul- 
ties that find their gratifications in the duties devolving on us— 
must be acquired before the crimes, excesses, diseases, improvi- 
dences, dishonesties, and cruelties, that now so greatly diminish 
the duration of life, can cease. 

But whether greater co-ordination of actions take place in any or 
in all of these directions, and in whatever degree or proportions, 
it is clear that, if it take place at all, it must be at the expense of 
fertility. Regarded from the abstract point of view, increased 
ability to maintain life in this case, as in all others, necessarily 
involves decreased ability to multiply. Or, regarded in the con- 
crete, that further development of the co-ordinating system, 
which any advance presupposes, implies further decrease in the 
production of co-ordinating cells. 

§ 15. That an enlargement of the nervous centres is going on 
in mankind, is an ascertained fact. Not alone from a general 
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survey of human progress—not alone from the greater power of 
self-preservation shown by civilized races, are we left to infer 
such enlargement; it is proved by actual measurement. The 
mean capacities of the crania in the leading divisions of the 
species have been found to be— 
In the Australian . . 765 cubic inches. 

» African . é . 82 o 

» Malayan ‘ ‘ . 86 *” 

» Englishman . . . 96* ” 
showing an increase in the course of the advance from the savage 
state to our present phase of civilization, amounting to nearly 30 
per cent. on the original size. That this increase will be con- 
tinuous, might be reasonably assumed ; and to infer a future 
decrease of fertility would be tolerably safe, were no further 
evidence forthcoming. But it may be shown why a greater de- 
velopment of the nervous system must take place, and why, 
consequently, there must be a diminution of the present excess 
of fertility; and further, it may be shown that the sole agency 
needed to work out this change is—the excess of fertility itself. 

For, as we all know, this excess of fertility entails a constant 
pressure of population upon the means of subsistence; and, as 
long as it exists, must continue to do this. Looking only at the 
present and the immediate future, it is unquestionably true, that, 
if unchecked, the rate of increase of people would exceed the 
rate of increase of food. It is clear that the wants of their re- 
dundant numbers constitute the only stimulus mankind have to 
a greater production of the necessaries of life ; for, were not the 
demand beyond the supply, there would be no motive to increase 
the supply. Moreover, this excess of demand over supply, and 
this pressure of population, of which it is the index, cannot be 
eluded. Though by the emigration that takes place when the 
pressure arrives at a certain intensity, a partial and temporary re- 
lief may be obtained, yet, as by this process all habitable 
countries must gradually become peopled, it follows, that in 
the end the pressure, whatever it may then be, must be borne 
in full. 

But this inevitable redundancy of numbers—this constant in- 
crease of people beyond the means of subsistence—involving as 
it does an increasing stimulus to better the modes of producing 
food and other necessaries—involves also an increasing demand 
for skill, intelligence, and self-control—involves, therefore, a con- 
stant exercise of these, that is—involves a gradual growth of 
them. Every improvement is at once the product of a higher 
form of humanity, and demands that higher form of humanity 





* Lecture by Prof. Owen, before the Zoological Society, Nov. 11th, 1851. 
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to carry it into practice. The application of science to the 
arts is simply the bringing to bear greater intelligence for 
satisfying our wants; and implies continued increase of that 
intelligence. To get more produce from the acre, the farmer 
must study chemistry—must adopt new mechanical appliances 
—and must, by the multiplication of tools and processes, culti- 
vate both his own powers and the powers of his labourers. 
To meet the requirements of the market, the manufacturer is 
perpetually improving his old machines, and inventing new ones ; 
and by the premium of high wages incites artizans to acquire 
greater skill. The daily-widening ramifications of commerce 
entail upon the merchant a need for more knowledge and 
more complex calculations ; whilst the lessening profits of the 
ship-owner force him to employ greater science in building, to 
get captains of higher intelligence, and better crews. In all 
cases, increase of numbers is the efficient cause. Were it not for 
the competition this entails, more thought would not daily 
be brought to bear upon the business of life; greater activity of 
mind would not be called for; and development of mental 
power would not take place. Difficulty in getting a living is 
alike the incentive to a higher education of children, and to a 
more intense and long-continued application in adults. In 
the mother it induces foresight, economy, and skilful house- 
keeping ; in the father, laborious days and constant self-denial. 
Nothing but necessity could make men submit to this discipline, 
and nothing but this discipline could produce a continued 
progression. The contrast between a Pacific Islander, all 
whose wants are supplied by Nature, and an Englishman, who, 
generation after generation, has had to bring to the satisfac- 
tion of his wants ever-increasing knowledge and skill, illus- 
trates at once the need for, and the effects of, such discipline. 
And this being admitted, it cannot be denied that a further 
continuance of such discipline, possibly under a yet more intense 
form, must produce a further progress in the same direction—a 
further enlargement of the nervous centres, and a further decline 
of fertility. 

And here it must be remarked, that the effect of pressure of 
population, in increasing the ability to maintain life, and de- 
creasing the ability to multiply, is not a uniform effect, but an 
average one. In this case, as in many others, Nature secures 
each step in advance by a succession of trials, which are per- 
petually repeated, and cannot fail to be repeated, until success is 
achieved. All mankind in turn subject themselves more or less 
to the discipline described ; they either may or may not advance 
under it ; but, in the nature of things, only those who do advance 
under it eventually survive. For, necessarily, families and races 
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whom this increasing difficulty of getting a living which ex- 
cess of fertility entails, does not stimulate to improvements in 
production—that is, to greater mental activity—are on the high 
road to extinction; and must ultimately be supplanted by those 
whom the pressure does so stimulate. This truth we have 
recently seen exemplified in Ireland. And here, indeed, with- 
out further illustration, it will be seen that premature death, 
under all its forms, and from all its causes, cannot fail to 
work in the same direction. For as those prematurely carried 
off must, in the average of cases, be those in whom the 

wer of self-preservation is the least, it unavoidably follows, 
that those left behind to continue the race are those in whom 
the power of self-preservation is the greatest—are the select of 
their generation. So that, whether the dangers to existence be 
of the kind produced by excess of fertility, or of any other 
kind, it is clear, that by the ceaseless exercise of the faculties 
needed to contend with them, and by the death of all men 
who fail to contend with ‘them successfully, there is ensured 
a constant progress towards a higher degree of skill, intelli- 
gence, and self-regulation—a better co-ordination of actions— 
a more complete life. 

§ 16. There now remains but to inquire towards what limit 
this progress tends. Evidently, so long as the fertility of the 
race is more than sufficient to balance the diminution by deaths, 
population must continue to increase: so long as population 
continues to increase, there must be pressure on the means of 
subsistence : and so long as there is pressure on the means of 
subsistence, further mental development must go on, and further 
diminution of fertility must result. Hence, the change can 
never cease until the rate of multiplication is just equal to the 
rate of mortality ; that is—can never cease until, on the average, 
each pair brings to maturity but two children. Probably this 
involves that each pair will rarely produce more than two off- 
spring; seeing that with the greatly-increased ability to preserve 
life, which the hypothesis presupposes, the amount of infant and 
juvenile mortality must become very small. Be this as it may, 
however, it is manifest that, in the end, pressure of population 
and its accompanying evils will entirely disappear; and will 
leave a state of things which will require from each individual 
no more than a normal and pleasurable activity. That this 
last inference is a legitimate corollary will become obvious on a 
little consideration. For, a cessation in the decrease of fertility 
implies a cessation in the development of the nervous system ; 
and this implies that the nervous system has become fully equal 
to all that is demanded of it—has not to do more than is 
natural to it. But that exercise of faculties which does not ex- 
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ceed what is natural constitutes gratification. Consequently, in 
the end, the obtainment of subsistence will require just that 
kind and that amount of action needful to perfect health and 
happiness. 

Thus do we see how simple are the means by which the 
greatest and most complex results are worked out. From the 
point of view now reached, it becomes plain that the necessary 
antagonism of individuation and reproduction not only fulfils 
with precision the @ priori law of maintenance of race, from 
the monad up to man, but ensures the final attainment of the 
highest form of this maintenance—a form in which the amount 
of life shall be the greatest possible, and the births and deaths 
the fewest possible. In the nature of things, the antagonism 
could not fail to work out the results we see it working out. 
The gradual diminution and ultimate disappearance of the 
original excess of fertility could take place only through the 
process of civilization; and, at the same time, the excess of fer- 
tility has itself rendered the process of civilization inevitable. 
From the beginning, pressure of population has been the proxi- 
mate cause of progress. It produced the original diffusion of 
the race. It compelled men to abandon predatory habits 
and take to agriculture. It led to the clearing of the earth’s 
surface. It forced men into the social state; made social 
organization inevitable; and has developed the social senti- 
ments. It has stimulated to progressive improvements in pro- 
duction, and to increased skill and intelligence. It is daily 
pressing us into closer contact and more mutually-dependent 
relationships. And after having caused, as it ultimately must, 
the due peopling of the globe, and the bringing of all its 
habitable parts into the highest state of culture—after having 
brought all processes for the satisfaction of human wants to the 
greatest perfection—after having, at the same time, developed 
the intellect into complete competency for its work, and the 
feelings into complete fitness for social life—after having done 
all this, we see that the pressure of population, as it gradually 
finishes its work, must gradually bring itself to an end. 


[Vol. LVIL. No, CXII.}—New Serres, Vol. I. No. IL. 
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Art. V.—SHELLEY AND THE LETTERS OF POETS. 


An Introductory Essay to the [supposed] Letters of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. By Robert Browning. Moxon. 


“ CILENCE,” says Wordsworth, “is a privilege of the grave, 
a right of the departed ;” and he concludes that there is 

no cause why the lives of authors should be pried into with 
diligent curiosity, and laid open with the same disregard of 
reserve which may sometimes be expedient in composing the 
history of men who have borne an active part in the world. This 
conclusion is surprising from a meditative man, and we venture 
to think it as illogical as surprising. Are, then, those who have 
influenced the spiritual life of the nation to be set aside, “ not 
having borne an active part” in the world? Are the permanent 
moral forces to be disregarded, and our attention concentrated 
on the transitory machines worked by those forces—are the ma- 
chines to be considered as fulfilling the great functions of life? 
Is the silent mighty Thought to be passed over in favour of the 
loud and limited Fact? Are poets whom Shelley grandly—and 
truly as grandly—calls “the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world,” not to be recognised among the active influences, but to 
be set aside in favour of the Eldons or Lord Johns? Not so. 
The curiosity mankind feels respecting the lives of poets and 
other teachers is no vulgar feeling, or is vulgar only in the 
vulgar mind. Biography has its office. All men will admit 
that it is of some importance to find in the poet's life a sanction 
for those high thoughts which have moved us in his works; and 
although it is true that no precept can be made false by any fall- 
ing short in the practice of him who uttered it, yet the precept 
comes home to us with added significance when we learn that 
what was nobly thought was also nobly lived—that the poetry 
we delight in was the voice of the harmonious manhood of him 
who sang it. Wordsworth, indeed, adds to the remark just 
quoted, “it is only for moral or intellectual purposes that such 
disclosures are justifiable,” and this concedes the point, since 
even affectionate curiosity may be justly called a moral purpose. 
The publication of a few insignificant letters of Shelley’s, with 
an elaborate preface by Browning, set us thinking on the very 
great importance one might reasonably attach to characteristic 
letters written in the unreserve of friendship by poets. Not 
that these letters threw any light whatever on Shelley’s history : 
that was felt from the first by all readers; and it disturbed 
no conclusions to learn that these letters were forgeries—at least 
the majority of them—and so well executed as forgeries, that 
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they will probably hold a place in the annals of literary 
vagabondage. 

We have intimated that they are not all spurious. The twenty- 
third, addressed to Keats, for example, is a genuine letter of 
Shelley’s, the original of which has been for many years in the 
possession of the present reviewer, who printed a copy of it in 
the “ British Quarterly” for November, 1848, and from that 
printed copy the forger must have produced his. ‘The letter to 
Lawrence about his “Empire of the Nairs,” we have a dim 
but strong feeling of having seen elsewhere in print. And 
while on this subject, we may as well print a letter handed to us 
by our honoured friend Leigh Hunt, the first he ever received 
from the man who was afterwards to become his most illustrious 
and best beloved friend. This, at any rate, isno forgery. And 
although it has no intrinsic interest as a letter, it is curious as 
exemplifying the passionate ardour with which he tried in all 
ways to free the world from its burdens. He was then a young 
student, and a reader of the Examiner. Mr. Leigh Hunt in- 
forms us that the “ triumph” alluded to was the failure of some 
Tory prosecution of the press :— 


“ University College, Oxford, March 2, 1811. 

“ Sir,—Permit me, although a stranger, to offer my sincerest congratu- 
lations on the oceasion of that triumph so highly to be prized by men of 
liberality ; permit me also to submit to your consideration, as to one of 
the most fearless enlighteners of the public mind at the present time, a 
scheme of mutual safety and mutual indemnification for men of public 
spirit and principle, which if carried into effect would evidently be pro- 
ductive of incalculable advantages ; of the scheme the enclosed is an 
address to the public, the proposal for a meeting, and which shall be 
modified according to your judgment, if you will do me the honour to 
consider the point. The ultimate intention of my aim is to induce a 
meeting of such enlightened unprejudiced members of the community, 
whose independent principles expose them to evils which might thus be- 
come alleviated, and to form a methodical society which should be 
organized so as to resist that coalition of the enemies of liberty which at 
present renders any expression of opinion on matters of policy dangerous 
to individuals. It has been for the want of societies of this nature that 
corruption has attained the height at which we now behold it, nor can 
any of us bear in mind the very great influence which some years since 
was gained by ( ? ), without considering that a society of equal extent 
might establish rational liberty on as firm a basis as that which would 
have supported the visionary schemes of a completely-equalized com- 
munity. Although perfectly unacquainted (privately) with you, I ad- 
dress you as a common friend of Liberty, thinking that in cases of this 
urgency and importance, that etéguette ought not to stand in the way of 
usefulness. My father is in Parliament, and on attaining 21 I shall, 
in all probability, fill his vacant seat. On account of the responsibility 
to which my residence at this University subjects me, I of course dare 
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not publicly to avow all that I think, but the time will come when I 
hope that my every endeavour, inefficient as they may be, will be directed 
to the advancement of liberty. : 

* T remain, Sir, your most 


«“ P, B. SHELLEY.” 


Returning to the volume before us, now suppressed by Mr. 
Moxon, we are struck with the unseemly merriment excited by 
Mr. Browning’s Introduction. The critics, now the letters are 
known to be forgeries, make merry with Mr. Browning for having 
written an elaborate preface to them ; but if any one will read 
the preface with candid attention, he will see that it is not speci- 
fically an introduction to these few letters, but to the whole mass 
of Shelley’s authentic correspondence. Considered, indeed, as a 
preface to the new letters it is little less incongruous than the 
fagade of the Parthenon would be to a wayside cottage. But 
it is quite evident that Browning wanted to say something about 
Shelley, and seized this occasion for saying it. We will not 
quarrel with the occasion, nor indeed with the style. The one 
has proved unhappy; the other is misty and metaphorical, as the 
prose style of poets is apt to be. A poet is out of his natural 
element in prose. The swan, whose grace flatters every eye 
when floating with majestic calmness 


“ On the smooth bosom of the silent lake,” 


has a most graceless waddle on dry land. But if the manner 
of this preface be open to criticism, the matter is acceptable. 
Mr. Browning says, that to him the chief value of Shelley’s 
correspondence lies in its perfect moral and intellectual harmony 
with the highest efforts of the writer’s genius. Asa study of 
character, the letters and the poems yield precisely the same re- 
sult. In Shelley there was no discordance between the author 
and the man; he had no stage attitudes, he wore no tragic mask 
to be wearily laid aside behind the scenes ; in the letters we see 
everywhere the germs of which the poems were but the full and 
necessary blossom. We wholly agree with Mr. Browning that 
this was the fact with regard to Shelley, and that it was a beau- 
tiful manifestation of the sincerity and unity of his nature. But 
we must observe, that the opposite fact, noticeable in the letters 
of some other poets, does not necessarily argue the mere arti- 
ficiality of their loftier productions. Many-sided minds and 
versatile temperaments will not only be “ everything by turns,” 
but will be everything with equal thoroughness and good faith. 
A Byron, for example, may be sincerely poetical in his more 
impassioned moods, and yet write those flippant letters of 
his that carry with them the unpleasant perfume of the gin- 
and-water under the stimulus of which he wrote Don Juan. 
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It is bad psychology to doubt the earnestness of an earnest 
mood, because of the outbreaks of a scornful, sardonic, or 
playful mood. The poet is more than poet—he is Man. If 
his nature be many-sided, many-sided will be its manifestations ; 
and instead of our knowledge of the man illustrating his works, 
it will throw us into inextricable confusion, unless we look 
deeper and recognise the cause of the contradiction. We are 
such children in our judgment of men! We catch at the 
merest appearances, and suffer them to guide us in our difficult 
path. If a profound thinker, in his hours of lassitude, have but 
a grave ennui, and amuse himself with grave trivialities—if he 
be absent, awkward, dirty, and not given to Homeric laughter, 
we yield him our respectful admiration—we acknowledge him a 
true philosopher—we laugh perhaps at his dirt, quiz his manners, 
and relate anecdotes of his social stupidity, but he is “so 
absorbed in his ideas!” An incomplete man, we hold him as a 
complete philosopher! But if, unhappily, a quick temperament, 
a facile laughter, a gay manner, a love of life in other aspects 
than those of the study or the laboratory, be added to that think- 
ing power which first won our admiration, we have great difficulty 
in believing the man of the world does not injure the philosopher. 
Even Dr. Johnson could with difficulty persuade himself of 
Shakspeare’s tragic power, because of the affluent comedy which 
Johnson thought so much more natural to him. ‘To believe in 
the seriousness of a man who can betray levity is so perplexing ! 
Nature has given to all men the faculties of laughter and of 
tears ; and because one or other of these faculties is apt to pre- 
dominate in remarkable men, we refuse to acknowledge that both 
may be highly developed. Voltaire regretted that Newton had 
never written vaudevilles: “je len estimerais d’avantage,” says 
he; and however absurd the conjunction may appear, it is sanction- 
ed by the great examples of Leonardo da Vinci and Goethe. In 
France it is otherwise. The mercurial temperament of the race 
breaks out in mathematicians and philologues; men of science 
are handsome and gay without suspicion; metaphysics do not 
shun the salon ; archeology has its elegant professors. 

But we must not be seduced into a dissertation ; the point we 
wished to touch was, the value of correspondence as letting us 
into the real secret of the writers. When characters are “all of 
a piece,” the letters do but convince us of this, and show a pale 
reflection of the mind we have learned to know in its splendour ; 
when the characters are more varied, the letters present them 
to us in aspects not presented in the works. Charles Lamb, for 
example, is Elia in his letters, neither more nor less. But how 
excessively unlike Gertrude of Wyoming are the letters of Tom 
Campbell! Some men are like the authors of their works, other 
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men perplex us with the contradiction between men and writers. 
In the one case the man has contrived to express himself; in 
the other, the writer has only expressed a mood. We gain a 
tolerably vivid conception of Burns the man from Burns the 
poet ; but what reader has the slightest idea of the man Camp- 
bell or the man Rogers? Mr. Browning would perhaps explain 
this by his classification of the poets, as objective and subjective 
—or, as we should prefer stating it, impersonal and personal. 
The objective poet, he tells us, simply reproduces the pheno- 
mena of the external world, whether physical or moral, without 
any conscious blending of his individual emotions or any intru- 
sion of his judgment. His function is purely to depict nature 
and life, and he is perfect in his kind in proportion as he stands 
aloof from his creations, and gives them a wholeness independent 
of himself. Hence his poetry can be enjoyed apart from any 
knowledge of his character or history. The Iliad has not to 
wait for its appreciation until we have settled the question of 
Homer and the Homerides. The subjective poet, on the other 
hand, views the external world mainly in its relations with his 
inward being; he aims to pass beyond the transient form to the 
permanent idea, to trace the laws of spiritual harmony and 
“round the universal meaning.” While by the objeetive poet 
the outer world is painted, with a finer and more vivid sense, it 
is true, but still not otherwise than it appears to the common 
perceptions of humanity; by the subjective poet it is used 
almost entirely as the exponent of his peculiar ideas and emotions. 
Hence, in the latter case, we have not a perfect key to the pro- 
ductions of the poet, unless we know the man. We agree with 
Mr. Browning, that this is the reason why the biography of a 
Shelley is of more importance to us than that of a Shakspeare; 
and, of all the materials for a biography, there are none that so 
effectually reveal a man’s nature as a varied collection of letters. 
The lover of elegant literature might prescribe for himself a 
charming course of reading in the Letters of Poets. Cowper, 
for example, becomes quite a new object of interest in his 
correspondence; and Southey, whom we cannot accept in his 
languid = is charming in the domestic familiarity of his 
letters. Schiller somewhat jars upon our preconceptions. 
Instead of the romantic “ideal” poet, we find him, in the cor- 
respondence with Kérner, painfully occupied with the trade of 
literature, which he looks on as a trade, and the profits from 
which are all calculated with the minute enthusiasm of an 
épicier. But the shock once over, we get reconciled to the 
reality, and gain fresh interest from the new glimpse into his life. 
Lessing’s letters are the transcripts of his Titanic existence, ever 
battling, ever conquering, ever eager for new truth. Voltaire’s 
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correspondence is voluminously interesting, reflecting every as- 
pect of his many-sided nature, witty and enthusiastic, kind and 
sarcastic, eloquent and irritable, capricious, wayward, and wise. 
Through these letters you can trace the veering impulses of his 
life. Very amusing to Englishmen are his outbursts against 
Shakspeare, whom he had been the first to introduce into 
France. He foams at Le Tourneur, the translator, calling him 
“un misérable,” an “impudent imbécile,” and declaring that the 
“faquin” must have been “bought,” otherwise he could not 
have committed the infamy of preferring the drunkard Shak- 
speare to Corneille. “I have seen the end of the reign of 
reason and good taste,” he writes, “I shall die, leaving France 
barbarian.” Then what a contrast in his letters to Frederick 
the Great and Madame du Chatelet ! 

Equally curious and valuable are the letters of Géthe: im- 
petuous, ardent, flashing with light in youth—calm, affectionate, 
varied and steadily irradiated with wisdom in his maturer age. 
To each correspondent he presents a new aspect, and each 
aspect is true. No science finds him indifferent, no art that 
does not excite his curiosity, no branch of human knowledge in 
which he does not gladly learn from his correspondent. Read 
any one set of letters, and you gain a false conception of him; 
you must read them all to be able to see that powerful and 
““myriad-minded” nature labelled Wolfgang Géthe. Those 
who think him “ cold,” would do well to read his early letters, 
or the correspondence with the Frau von Stein; and as to his 
letters to Bettina, we should wish readers to compare them 
with Rousseau’s letters to Madame de la Tour Franqueville, 
who had conceived a “literary passion” for him after reading 
“La Nouvelle Heloise.” No one ever called Rousseau “ cold,” 
yet his letters are harsh and icy compared with those of Géthe, 
who simply regarded Bettina as an ardent child. In both cases 
there was nothing like a reciprocated passion: there was a god 
to be worshipped, and a fanatical worshipper. Rousseau was a 
fretful, harsh, morose god; Géthe a calmly-smiling compas- 
sionate god, interested in his worshipper. 

Gray’s “ Letters” are thumbed by every amateur, but they do 
not let us into the secret of his nature: they are too much like 
compositions meant for the public eye, and delightful composi- 
tions they are. What can be more charming, for instance, than 
this passage on low spirits ? 

“ Low spirits are my true and faithful companions; they get up with 
me and go to bed with me, make my journeys and returns as I do; 
nay, and pay visits, and will even affect to be jocose, and force a feeble 
laugh with me; but most commonly we sit alone, and are the prettiest 
wsipid company in the world.” 
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The letters of Wordsworth, as one might anticipate, are filled 
with details about himself and his poetry. Wordsworth was 
the universe to Wordsworth! ‘The letters of Keats, published 
by Milnes, have some doubts thrown on them by the discovery 
of recent forgeries ; but many of them, and those most charac- 
teristic, are undoubtedly genuine, and throw a new light on his 
muse. When he exclaims, “O for a life of sensations rather 
than of thoughts!” we hear the sensuous nature of the poet; 
the cry is echoed in his verse: there it is musical. The same 
note has an unpleasant harshness in other passages where it 
breaks out into sensualism, as in this (in a letter to Mr. 
Dilke) :— 

“ Talking of pleasure, this moment I was writing with one hand, and 
with the other holding to my mouth a nectarine. Good God, how fine! 
It went down soft, pulpy, slushy, oozy—all its delicious embonpoint 
melted down my throat like a large beatified strawberry.” 

But side by side with passages like this, let us place passages 
wherein the poet, in more serious mood, expresses himself :— 


“T think poetry should surprise by a fine excess, and not by singu- 
larity ; it should strike the reader as a wording of his own highest 
thoughts, and appear almost a remembrance. Its touches of beauty 
should never be halfway, thereby making the reader breathless, instead 
of content. The rise, the progress, the setting of the imagery, should, 
like the sun, come natural to him, shine over him, and set soberly, al- 
though in magnificence, leaving him in the luxury of twilight. If poetry 
comes not as naturally as leaves to the tree, it had better not come at all.” 


And elsewhere :— 


“The genius of poetry must work out its own salvation in a man. 
It cannot be matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watchful- 
ness in itself.” 


Turning over the pages the eye is arrested by many a feli- 
citous phrase, and many a suggestive thought, implying far 


greater range and variety in Keats’ mind than one had given 
him credit for. Here is a defence of misanthropy, both acute 
and original :—‘‘ Whatever people on the other side of the ques- 
tion may say, they cannot deny that they are always surprised 
at a good action and never ata bad one;” and here is a sen- 
tence which may be said to sum up Keats—“ I look upon fine 
phrases as a lover !” 

On the whole there is little question, we believe, but that the 
letters of Keats damaged his reputation. Those of Shelley had 
a contrary effect. While Shelley’s poems breathed a spirit of 
purity which captivated and melted all hearts, till his readers 
learned to love him with a love at once personal and ideal, there 
were certain charges current against him as a man, which irri- 
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tated his admirers, and kept away many from his works who 
would passionately have sympathized with him. Much of the 
reaction may be attributed to the false vehemence of the 
charges. Reverend and political vituperators do not sufficiently 
calculate on this inevitable result: in their eagerness to make 
their readers shun some “ dangerous” man, they forget the con- 
sequence of their own exaggeration will be to make that appear 
trivial, which, under other circumstances, might be repulsive. 
We will give an amusing example. A young lady of our ac- 
uaintance, who had conceived some horrible i image of Byron’s 
} ete as chief of the “satanic school,” began in her 
eighteenth year of innocence to read his life and poems. Hav- 
ing thus learned to know this “ monster,” she said, with some 
surprise, “ What was there so bad in Byron? Lacept that he 
was debauched, and an atheist, I can’t make out anything 
against him!” 

But to return to Shelley. His fame has lived down calumny, 
but the old echoes are still flying about among the hills, and 
every tribute from those who speak with the authority of com- 
manding intellects and unsullied dives is useful in aiding to dis- 
sipate the lingering prejudices which hang around his name. 
For this reason we are sorry that circumstances should have 
checked the influence of a loving but wise appreciation of him 
recorded by such a man as Browning. 

Of all his contemporaries Shelley seems to us to have been 
the nearest approach in life and works to the ideal of a poet; 
we do not say he was the greatest, but he was the purest poet. 
He reminds us of the plants called Oscillatoria, which continue 
in a state of rhythmical vibration throughout the greater part of 
their lives. He was not poetical by fits and starts; his whole 
life was one rhythmic evolution. He had no need, like Milton, 

o “ put on his singing robes:” he sang as the bird sings. 

The principle of classification announced by Mr. Brown- 
ing, in his remarks on the poetry of Shelley, that, namely, 
of assigning rank according to the presence of the highest 
faculty, we believe to be correct. In the same way our classifi- 
cations in zoology take the nervous system as their point of 
departure, because the brain is the culmination of organic, de- 
cdlusendat. But while accepting the principle laid down by 
Mr. Browning, we must confess to a certain hesitation in accept- 
ing the “ predominant characteristic” which he offers in illus-- 
tration. If we understand the thought lying in his mind (and 
of that we have doubts) when he speaks of the “simultaneous 
perception of Power and Love in the absolute, and of Beauty 
and Good in the concrete,” we should say that this was by no 
means a characteristic of a poet exclusively, but might as truly 
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be applied to writers like Plato, Carlyle, Emerson, or George 
Sand; and if the characteristic is not exclusive, it cannot be 
taken as determining the poet’s rank. The poet is a speciality : 
he is something different from what other men are. He has 
indeed no faculties he does not share with them, but he has 
them in such different degrees of intensity, and so differently 
combined, that he becomes thereby distinguished from them. 
All varieties in human nature are but the endless combinations 
of the same elements: as sugar, wood, and starch—widely as 
they differ in properties and appearance—are but different com- 
binations of the same number of atoms of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. To make the speciality of the poet more appre- 
ciable, let us glance at his brother artist, the musician: no one 
doubts his speciality. When we speak of a musician, we mean 
to designate one in whom the faculty of tune is developed to 
such a degree, that he can not only, in common with other 
men, enjoy and remember melodies heard by him, but can 
also create melodies for his and their enjoyment. What music 
is to Sense that is poetry to Thought. The poet is a Seer and 
a Singer. His rank, therefore, will be determined by the clear- 
ness of his vision, and the melody of his song. Thus Homer, 
Shakspeare, Sophocles, Dante, Milton, and Géthe are the un- 
disputed “emperors of the world of rhyme.” The depth and 
clearness of their vision, the exquisite melody of their song, are 
peculiarities which have never been so combined by others. 
Commonly we hear the single faculty of Imagination set up 
as the distinguishing superiority of a poet, especially by those 
who do not perceive, that inasmuch as poetry is the voice of the 
whole man, it must take its calibre from the calibre of the man. 
Imagination, be it never so daringly active, will produce no 
oe poetry if conjoined with inferior faculties, or if deprived of 
the requisite materials which are to become plastic in its hands. 
Good sense will assuredly create no poetry; but neither will 
poetry be created by the mind that is unable to distinguish 
sense from nonsense—though repeated volumes of verse every 
year attempt it. Coleridge used to insist, and wisely, on the 
necessity of the poet’s being largely endowed with logical 
power. Indeed the great poets manifest all powers. We re- 
turn therefore to our position, that the Poet is at once Seer and 
Singer, and his rank in Art is determined not by the grandeur 
and depth of his conceptions, nor by the beauty and melody of 
his song, but by the degree in which the two are united. Asa 
, fine landscape painter is superior to a poor historical painter, 
although historical painting is in itself a higher reach of art, so 
a fine lyrical poet is infinitely superior to a mediocre dramatist 
or epic poet. The highest poet is not he who aims at the 
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highest subjects, but he who fitly represents the highest sub- 
jects. William Tell, who strikes the apple from his child’s 
head, is justly regarded as a finer marksman than the archer in 
Virgil who shot at the stars; and artists should learn how idle 
it is to shoot at the stars with a beechwood bow. 

We are trying here to enforce a truth which Géthe has ex- 
pressed in one of his profound aphorisms: “ None will com- 
prehend the simple truth that the highest, the only operation of 
Art as of Nature, is formation (gestaltung) ;” or, as he puts it 
elsewhere,— 

“ Miisset in dem Kunst betrachten, 
Immer Eins wie Alles achten, 
Nichts ist drinnen, Nichts ist draussen, 
Denn was Innen das ist Aussen.” 


SHH 
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10. On the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. By 
Charles Babbage, Esq., A.M. Fourth Edition. London: 
John Murray. 1846. 


11. The Case of the Authors, as regards the Paper Duty. By 
Charles Knight. Second Edition. London. 1851. 


12, Is the Glasgow Booksellers’ Protection Association a lawful 
Association, or is it an illegal Conspiracy? Glasgow. 
1843. 


13. Trade Regulations and Declaration of the Booksellers’ As- 
sociation. London. 1850. 


HE facts connected with the production and distribution of 
books, though little heeded by the public, are, nevertheless, 
of great social and political, as well as literary, importance. 
Wherever our empire extends, Englishmen are wont to point 
with pride to the freedom and power of the press, but neither 
the one nor the other is such as to warrant our self-gratulation, 
if we consider what it might be, or even what exists beyond 
the Atlantic. We believe that the informing and elevating 
power which the printing-press and steam-engine have already 
placed at our command is insignificant compared with that 
which these mighty agencies will confer, when the obstacles 
that now impede their full development shall have been re- 
moved. In the hope of hastening their removal, we shall 
endeavour in this article to exhibit all the direct and collateral 
causes, of a fiscal and commercial character, inimical to the 
progress and diffusion of literature in the British Isles. 

The chief material of books is of course the paper on which 
they are printed. The cost of “setting up” the type, or the 
“composition,” as it is called, and of printing-off the impressions 
of a work, forms a large proportion of the whole expense of pro- 
duction, when the edition is a small one; but when works are 
printed in “long numbers,”—say 20,000 or 50,000 copies,— 
the cost of “ composition” being spread over the whole edition, 
is much less important even than that of press-work, or “ ma- 
chining,”—that is, printing by steam,—and both these items 
become altogether subordinate to the outlay on paper. Thus 
the first obstacle to cheap literature is the high price of paper. 
In the tenth year of the reign of Queen Anne, the Govern- 
ment imposed a Duty on Paper, alleging that “ it was necessary 
to raise large sums of money to carry on the war.” War has 
long ceased, but the tax remains—reduced, however, since 1837, 
to one-half its former amount. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now receives 14/. 14s. for every ton of paper manufac- 
tured, which is a little more than 1}d. on every pound, or a fifth 
of the selling price of most papers used for printing. The 
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duty received by the Government upon all kinds of papers, in 
1850, was 852,996/. 13s. 10d. As the price of books or news- 
papers is diminished, the proportionate amount of duty paid 
upon them increases ; thus, if a book weighing a pound be sold 
for 10s., it pays a duty of 1} per cent., whereas, were it sold 
for 2s. 6d., it would have to pay 5 per cent. to the Government. 

But the evil of this governmental oppression is not measured 
simply by the duty imposed. Like a poison in the system, it 
extends its morbid influence in every direction, stifling both 
enterprise and competition in the manufacture and sale of 
paper, and thus raising the price still farther beyond the normal 
standard. It is notorious that articles, subject at each stage 
of their manufacture to the detailed supervision and control of 
the Excise, make slow progress both in reference to improve- 
ment of quality and diminution of price ; and of this rule paper 
is a striking example. In the words of a Scotch manufacturer :— 

“The mode of charging the duty, the surveillance of the excise 
officers, the delays in sending goods to market caused by these rules and 
regulations, the weighing, labelling, numbering, reweighing, &c., &c., 
besides heavy penalties which may very inadvertently be incurred, form 
altogether a most burdensome and oppressive yoke, adding very mate- 
rially to the labour and expense of carrying on the business.” 


Mr. Baldwin says :— 

“Tt costs me in labour alone, to help to charge myself with the duty 
on paper, above 100/. a year. I make about twelve tons per week ; 
and in consequence of these Excise Laws have to weigh every ream four 
times over, besides taking the number of every ream, and writing the 
weight on each.” 


Moreover, the large cash disbursements which the duty 
necessitates exclude moderate capitalists, so that almost none 
but those commanding very extensive resources venture upon 
either the manufacturing or distributing branches of the trade, 
whose members therefore enjoy a certain monopoly, which, in 
conjunction with the operation of the Excise laws, results in an 
addition to the legitimate price of an amount equal to two- 
thirds of the tax itself. Mr. Charles Knight in his interesting 
pamphlet, Zhe Struggles of a Book, makes the addition still 
higher. He says— 


“ Mr. MacCulloch and Mr. Porter rightly state that the price for a 
ream of one particular sort of printing paper was, in 1831, 1/. 4s.; in 
1843, 15s. 6d. From 1833 to 1837, the price of a ream of Penny 
Cyclopedia paper was 1/. 13s. ; from 1838 to 1846, it was 1/.4s. The 
difference in price was 9s. per ream; the amount of reduced duty was 
4s. 43d. The paper-makers and the stationers doubled the tax.” 


At a meeting of manufacturers in Edinburgh about a year 
ago, it was asserted that the duty of 1}d. obstructed the manu- 
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facture to an extent which raised the price about an additional 
3d., so that in their opinion, they could produce paper at 2d. 
per Ib. less than they now do, if the duty were abolished. But 
the mass of paper, whether necessarily so or not, is supplied to 
the publishers by means of paper-merchants, or stationers, who 
reap a profit on the immense sums which they vest in the 
duty alone ; now if before the paper leaves the hands of the 
maker $d. be added to the price by the operation of the tax, 
it is fair to presume that when it gets into the stationer’s ware- 
house, the same influence will still be exerted, so that we shall 
be justified in affirming that the total result of the tax, directly 
and indirectly, is an increase of cost to the consumer of at least 
23d. per lb., which is equal to a little more than 2 per cent. on 
the rich man’s volume, weighing | lb. and selling for 10s., and 
to a little more than 8 per cent. on the poor man’s volume of 
the same weight, for which he pays 2s. 6d. 

This view of the practical operation of the tax forcibly illus- 
trates its extreme oppressiveness in relation to the poorer 
classes, who have not pounds nor even shillings, but only pence 
wherewithal to procure mental food. Publishers like Mr. Murray, 
and the readers of his costly books, are scarcely conscious of 
the restriction by which they are apparently unaffected ; while 
it presses so injuriously upon the people as to forbid them that 
instruction which would otherwise be within their reach, and 
which enterprising men, whose efforts are now virtually paralyzed, 
would be eager to furnish in abundance, at a price commen- 
surate with humble means. But the evil does not stop here ; its 
pernicious vitality shows itself again in the unsaleable part of the 
publisher’s accumulating stock. If he is to live by his business, 
it is clear that the money vested in unsaleable stock must be 
charged upon that which is saleable, the cost of which is thus 
increased to the consumer; and as a portion of the money sunk 
consists of the duty and the augment it occasions, the increased 
price of the saleable books is, in great measure, due to this 
multiplying cause. Another effect directly attributable to the 
same source, is the fear commonly felt by publishers, of printing 
large editions of their publications, lest, in the event of non- 
success, the cost of the paper employed, augmented so greatly as 
we have shown it to be by the tax, should entail losses too heavy 
for them to bear. In proportion as the edition of a work is small, 
does the price of each copy increase ; hence in proportion as 
the tax heightens the cost of paper, and thereby the disinclina- 
tion of the publishers to print large numbers, precisely in that 
proportion does it directly heighten the price of books to the 
public. The results of the duty, as experienced by Mr. 
Charles Knight, and by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, are the 
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best illustration that can be given of the truth and importance 
of what we have stated. Mr. Knight asserts that—* the total 
payment to the Excise by the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ has been 
16,5007. ;” and he clearly shows that this excessive burden 
upon the great work to which he has devoted seventeen years 
of toil and anxiety, has been the primary cause that the enter- 
prise has not yet been remunerative. 

But the 16,500/. actually paid by Mr. Knight to the Ex- 
cise, will, as we have shown, only represent three-fifths of 
the increased price of the paper used by him for his great 
work. As we have already intimated, he views the proportion 
as still less, and points out that the additions made by the 
paper-makers and the stationers to the amount of the duty on 
the raw material, together with the accumulating interest on 
the duty actually paid upon dead stock, swelled up the sum 
originally exacted by the Excise to thirty-two thousand pounds. 

He further says :— 


“* Upon a tolerably accurate calculation I have, from my own unaided 
resources, expended, during the last twenty years, eighty thousand 
pounds upon Copyright and Editorial Labour. During the same period 
I have paid fifty thousand pounds Paper Duty, which sum has become 
a double charge to me by the inevitable operation of a tax upon raw 
material.” 


Mr. Knight may well ask, as he does, what, during these 
twenty years, the Government has done for the encouragement 
of learning and literature, equivalent to the sum which it has 
exacted from him in the shape of a tax upon knowledge? The 
Miscellany of Tracts of Messrs. Chambers was given up when 
it had a circulation of 80,000 copies. “ Now, this little work, 
at the time of its conclusion, had paid upwards of 5000/. of 
paper duty. Had that sum remained with the publishers, the 
profit would have been more than sufficient to induce them to 
go on with the publication.”* Such are the effects of indirect 
taxation ! 

We have not space to enter into the question—to what ex- 
tent does the paper duty affect the circulation of newspapers 
in Great Britain? but from what has already been said, its 
great restrictive power will be readily inferred: The news- 
paper stamp and the ignorance of the masses, are, doubtless, 
additional obstacles to the circulation of newspapers, but 
the paper duty has an important share in determining the 
relative activity of our newspaper press and that of America. 
There are fifteen daily papers published in New York, the 
average aggregate issue of. which is 130,000 copies. Two-fifths 





* “Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.” 
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of these are circulated in the country, leaving three-fifths for 
the town, which is at the rate of rather more than one copy for 
every ten inhabitants of New York. There are ten daily 
papers published in London, the average aggregate issue of 
which is about 65,000. Only one-third of these is supposed to 
be retained for circulation in the metropolis, being in the pro- 
portion of rather less than one for every hundred inhabitants. 


The second formidable barrier to the extensive circulation 
of books is the Duty on Advertisements. In the year 1850 
the Government drew from this source 163,038/. ls. It is 
difficult to form an accurate idea as to what proportion of 
this is borne by literature: a conjecture in “ Chambers’s Jour- 
nal” fixes the probable amount at 12,000/. a year, which, in our 
opinion, is much below the truth. In 1830, the tax on adver- 
tisements, when 3s. 6d. was levied on each, realized 173,821/., 
of which a full third was supposed, by a writer in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” to have been derived from publishers’ announce- 
ments. It is of less importance, however, to estimate the 
amount of this tax, than to show how it operates on the pub- 
lication of books. 

The system of publishing in England, involves a larger 
expenditure for advertising than is incurred in any other 
country; because here publishers depend more exclusively 
than elsewhere upon advertisements for making their works 
known to the public. The most extensive and systematic 
organization for publishing exists in Germany. There are 
several centres of activity. Berlin in the north, Nuremberg, 
Frankfort, Stuttgardt, Vienna, and other towns in the south, 
have their numerous agents, who reciprocally forward the new 
works as they are issued, and still further distribute them to the 
booksellers within the spheres of their respective connections. 
But the chief emporium of the German bookselling world is 
Leipsic, where there is a Booksellers’ Exchange (Deutsche 
Buchhandler Bérse), the condition of admission to which is, 
that the applicant shall pay a certain entrance fee and annual 
subscription, show proof that he is established as a bookseller, 
and give a written assurance that he will adhere to and uphold 
the laws of the association, and, in case of dispute, will submit 
to arbitrators appointed by the committee of management. All 
the publishers in Germany, we believe, send a supply of their 
new publications tc their agents at Leipsic, who again dispense 
them to the booksellers throughout Germany, “ @ condition,” 
that is, with the privilege of returning them at the end of the 
half-year, if not sold, thus enabling the frequenters of all the 
respectable booksellers’ shops to see the new works, and to 
form an opinion of their merits. It is obvious that good 
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books have a better chance of being sold when seen, than when 
merely advertised as on sale. 

No such organization exists in France, but we believe that 
some publishers have adopted a portion of the system. The 
principal partner of one of the greatest publishing firms in 
Paris informed us, that it is the practice of his house to send 
to every bookseller in the provinces with whom it may have 
an account, a single copy of each new work, when issued, 
with the privilege of returning it, if unsold. In America the 
same plan is partially practised, but the publishers there also 
advertise extensively, besides which, they often barter their 
works with each other. In England various publishers have 
from time to time made the experiment of sending their works 
into the country on sale or return; it has not, however, been 
attended with any satisfactory results. One great objection 
alleged against the system is, the injury the unsold books sustain 
from their transit to and fro, and their long exposure in the 
country shops; but whatever may be the causes preventing the 
adoption of this system, the fact remains, that almost the only 
way in which readers become aware of the existence of new 
Iinglish books is by means of advertisements. 

The chiefs of the trade are divided in opinion, both in respect 
to the extent to which it is desirable to advertise any given book, 
and to the relative values of the various media to be employed. 
Omitting for the moment the consideration of pamphlets, and 
books sold at a very low price, we shall not be far from the truth 
in stating, that 20/. is the minimum, and 150/. the maximum 
usually spent in advertising each new book; but there are not 
unfrequently cases in which the enormous sums of 200/. and 
even 300J. are hazarded in these costly experiments. Upon six 
books, the prices of which in no instance exceeded IJ. 11s. 6d., 
we have indisputable evidence that 300/., 200/., 200/., 175/., 
150/., and 140/. were respectively expended in advertising. 
One house makes a practice of varying the amounts expended 
from 701. to 150/.; another generally limits itself between 25/7. 
and 100/.; and a third rarely exceeds 60/. But the most start- 
ling facts connected with this subject are the amounts annually 
spent in advertising by some of the principal publishers, The 
expenditure of the firm of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley during 
three years, viz., 1830, 1831, and 1832, reached to 27,000/., or 
90002. a year; and we have authority for stating that at the 
present time the separate houses of Messrs. Colburn and Co. 
and Mr. Bentley disburse about 5000/. a year each. Another 
house, we believe, pays upwards of 30002. a year, and it is 
probable, considering the relative number of works published 
by Messrs. Longman and Co., that they spend a larger sum 
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than the publishers above mentioned. A knowledge of the 
extent to which the tax on advertisements affects the pro- 
* duction and distribution of books, would be obtained most ac- 
curately, by calculating what is the proportion between the sum 
spent in advertising and the total amount of sales effected by 
the different London publishers, We have been informed by 
the principal of one establishment, that, of the total sum 
realized from the sale of his publications during several years, 
he spent 21 per cent. in advertisements. 

One result of the costliness of advertising is the virtual sup- 
pression of pamphlets and low-priced books. The cheap litera- 
ture which has made its appearance during the last few years will 
perhaps be pointed to as evidence on the other side ; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection on the proportion which it bears to the entire 
quantity annually produced by the English press, or even to the 
cheap copyright books issued in America, must induce the con- 
viction of its comparatively insignificant amount. The inevi- 
tableness of this result will be immediately seen by means of the 
following illustration. If the printing, the paper, and the binding 
of 1000 copies of a work, say in three volumes, cost 300/., and 
if in advertising it 100/. be expended, the latter sum would form 
one-fourth of the whole, or 25 per cent. ; whereas, if the pro- 
duction of a pamphlet, say of two sheets, costs 10/., and if it 
be advertised to the extent of 10/., a sum equal to half the 
entire outlay, or 50 per cent., has been thus expended. Never- 
theless, in these two cases it will be perceived that the book 
upon which 25 per cent. of the total cost has been disbursed 
for advertisements, has had the chance of becoming ten times 
more widely known than the one upon which 50 per cent. of 
the total cost has been expended for the same purpose. If 
the relative cost of making known low and high-priced books 
bore hard only upon the goodly proportions of the “ respect- 
able,” “orthodox” pamphlet of large type and wide margins 
(where the printers, to use their own phrase, find plenty of 
“‘ fat”), in which ambitious young authors often make their début, 
we should not murmur so much at the infliction ; but its worst 
consequences fall on that large class of the English people 
whose limited income obliges them to forego the enjoyment of 
intellectual luxuries. Were it not for the obstacle which the 
cost of advertising, added to the paper duty, presents, a 
large number of books, now published at an absurdly high 
price, which restricts them to the drawing-room of the rich, 
would be issued at prices which would render them pur- 
chasable by thousands who now only see them by means of 
the circulating libraries, aud to tens of thousands who can 
never see them at all. Why are novels, narratives of voyages 
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and travels, and indeed nearly all the most entertaining books— 
no matter what their natural or actual length—either spread out 
into the most ludicrous state of attenuation, or remorselessly 
cut down, as the case may be, in order to fit them for the pub- 
lisher’s Procrustean bed of three volumes post octavo? Simply 
because the said publisher knows that books of this class well 
be had at almost any price by the few; and in face of the 
difficulties he has to encounter from the high price of paper 
and advertising, he finds it easier and more profitable to sell 
500 copies of a work ata guinea and a half per copy, than 5000 
at half a crown, or 50,000 at a shilling. Mr. Bentley’s “ Li- 
brary of Standard Novels” was an exceptional experiment in 
the right direction, but to make it known efficiently he had to 
spend three thousand five hundred pounds ! 

It is notorious, that a small proportion only of the entire 
number of new books issued pay their expenses, while the sucy 
cess attendant on the publication of new editions is still less. 
In hundreds of cases the profit realized from the sale of a first 
edition is hopelessly sunk in bringing out a new one. A large 
number of intrinsically valuable works, after having been read 
by 500 or 1000 persons, now pass into oblivion. It cannot be 
alleged that the works in question find all the readers they are 
adapted for, and may therefore well leave the world to the crowd 
of more welcome competitors. The fact is, that of the thou- 
sands they were capable of interesting, those only have read 
them to whom they were made known, and who at the same 
time were rich enough to purchase them at their high prices. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the ever-present though 
invisible ghost, at whose bidding their circulation is stopped. 
Were it not for the dread he inspires, how many publishers, 
holding copyrights of valuable books, the first editions 
of which are exhausted, would hasten to reprint them at 
prices rendering them accessible to the mass of the people! 
At present, the only chance {and it is a small one) of making 
low-priced books succeed, is by publishing them as parts of a 
series, whereby they, to some extent, advertise each other, and 
profit also from the feeling of dislike in the purchaser to have 
an imperfect set of books. 

In the progress of civilization there must always be a number 
of men possessing an amount of intelligence far superior to the 
great majority of the people. These men of character, fitly so 
called, who mark the age in which they live, who are devoted 
to ideas and are worshippers of truth—in short, the men we de- 
scribe as “ original thinkers”—are necessarily few in number, 
and are unable completely to impart to the world at large their 
more extended views and more perfect apprehension of .y truths 
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with which they are impressed. They are only fully appreciated 
and understood by the thoughtful and educated circle immediately 
beneath them. Hence, if they resort to the printing-press as a 
means of diffusing their ideas, they are likely to involve them- 
selves in loss. These are the authors from whose books the 
publisher instinctively shrinks. And yet the world must have 
them ; indeed, if it had the power of discerning their value, all 
other books would seem insignificant beside them. Who shall 
compute the worth to mankind of the recorded speculations 
and discoveries of such men as Galileo, Copernicus, Newton, 
and Laplace; or, to come to our own day, of such profound 
investigators as Faraday and Owen? And yet what is the 
value of their books estimated from the publisher’s point of 
view? If called upon to incur the risk of their publication, 
he would prudently decline the adventure. Thus they 
have to struggle into existence as they may. Should their 
authors be possessed of means to issue them, well; but 
if not, they have to bide their time. The same remarks 
apply to a certain class of works, having a more direct 
and intimate relation to the educated portion of the com- 
munity. Books of theology, religious and moral philosophy, 
and social science, are limited in circulation in proportion as 
they represent the views of profound thinkers; and conse- 
quently their publication is generally attended with a large 
amount of unremunerated labour, and the capital invested is, in 
varying proportions, too often lost. Now the “fit” readers of 
scientific and philosophical books, “ though few,” have, never- 
theless, “a wide geographical distribution,” and therefore it is 
necessary to spend a considerable sum in advertising even these 
works, the editions of which are very small. Moreover, the 
demand for them is not rapid and brief, but slow and continuous, 
and if the increasing number of students to which they are 
addressed must be kept aware of their existence, an annual 
expenditure is thus involved, which frequently leaves the 
balance from their sale of a rather microscopic character, if 
not on the wrong side of the account. 

In determining on the publication of a volume, the paper, 
printing, and binding of which, we will suppose, cost 75/., the 
anthor or publisher has yet to add, as an indispensable element 
of the calculation, a certain sum for advertisement, say 25/., or 
25 per cent. of the total expenditure, which sum may justly be 
regarded as, to all intents and purposes, a part of the capital 
invested in the work. The capital itself of a literary man is 
thus enormously taxed, or rather he is directly robbed of a 
portion of it, without any question whether his risk of the 
remainder will be attended with a profit or a loss! 
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The following statement of the results of publishing four 
books, the last of which reached a second edition, will show at 
once what effectual ‘measures the Government has adopted to 
obstruct the growth and expansion of the higher branches of 
knowledge. 
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No. IV. Published Three Years. 
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It will be found that the total aggregate cost of the avove four 
books is 1345/. 17s. 6d., of which 213/. 11s. 7d. consists of 
taxes, being at the rate of 16 per cent. 

When adverting to the paper duty we showed that, practi- 
cally, it amounts to 2}d. per lb.; it is, therefore, charged as 
such. We consider the amount paid as advertisement duty in 
the proportion of 25 per cent. on the total cost, when books 
are advertised separately—the only way in which they can be 
effectually advertised in the best medium, the Zimes, for only 
the first line of each advertisement, no matter how long, is “ dis- 
played” in that paper—but when several books are advertised 
together, and the name of the publisher appears only once, the 
duty on the whole advertisement, being only 1s. 6d., is propor-: 
tionately much diminished. It would be difficult to determine 
how much the cost of advertising is enhanced by the tax 
in question, but the augmentation is enormous. Whatever 
may be the reduction which its repeal would occasion, one 
great advantage would consist in the fact, that then the 
charge for each advertisement, under the influence of free 
competition, would be in proportion to its cost of produc- 
tion, and would thus, in great measure, be an index of value 
to the advertiser. If we suppose that of two periodicals one 
has a circulation of 40,000 and the other of 10,000, and that 
the readers of both are equally likely to purchase a given book 
when they see it announced, it is clear that if an advertisement 
in the one is charged at 6s., in the other it would be worth only 
ls. 6d. But it is impossible now, that the periodical with a 
circulation of 10,000 should charge its advertisement at its 
relative value, ls. 6d., because it has to pay the whole of that 
sum to the Government; it is, therefore, compelled to charge 
from 100 to 200 per cent. more for its advertisements than their 
proportionate intrinsic value, and the advertiser must either 
submit to this injustice or forego the advantage of announcing 
his goods in all those media whose circulation, though small, is 
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chiefly within peculiar and exclusive sections of the community 
that cannot be otherwise reached. Hence we regard the 
direct and indirect effect of the tax in raising the total 
average cost of advertisements as, at the very least, 50 per cent. 
We have therefore stated it as such in the accounts given 
above. Of course, even though the tax were abolished, the 
widely-circulating journal would still be able to insert adver- 
tisements at a proportionately cheaper rate than the journal of 
small circulation, because the cost of composition in the one 
case is spread over a large number of copies, while in the other 
it is borne by a small one; and thus, if the shackles were re- 
moved, success would be on the side of the strong still more 
emphatically than before. 

Though the removal of the tax would be an immense advantage 
to literature, advertisements would still form a terrible item in the 
cost of the great majority of books, and in the same dispropor- 
tionate oppressiveness that exists now on the low-priced volumes 
compared with those more costly. The causes necessitating 
this outlay are, first, the great number of advertising media, 
the best of which have a very limited circulation compared with 
the extent of the reading public, ‘so that it is incumbent on the 
publisher to make known his publications in each mediun, if 
he would reach each class; and, secondly, the fact that the mil- 
lions have no literary appetite. Hence it is that they need to be 
tempted by every device that ingenuity can suggest. Evil always 
engenders evil ; and for the present we fear these conditions must 
inevitably entail a continuance of the system we deplore. Were 
the people generally educated, they would be on the alert for 
every new product of the press, so that a vast economy might 
immediately be effected in the item of advertising. For then 
one medium, rendered accessible to all, would suffice. If the 
publishers were to issue a weekly periodical, containing classified 
advertisements of all the works published in Britain during the 
successive intervals, each contributing towards the cost in pro- 
portion to the space his advertisement might occupy, to which 
should be added an accurate and comprehensive report, clas- 
sified with equal care, of all works published abroad, a million 
copies (or several millions, if found needful) could be distri- 
buted, gratis, throughout the country to every literary institu- 
tion, reading room, book society, and private individual that 
would apply for it, at a small expense compared with the enor- 
mous aggregate sum now annually lavished on the same object. 
The result would obviously be a great advantage to authors, pub- 
lishers, and the public. By the concentration of literary adver- 
tisements into one medium, a large number of second and third 
rate periodicals now mainly dependent upon them would fall to 
the ground, and thus a barrier to sound instruction in the form 
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of the superficial and profitless reading they too often supply, 
would give way to books of a truly informing and elevating 
kind. An instalment of the plan we have suggested is, perhaps, 
practicable ; but it would be vain to hope for more, both for the 
reasons already adduced, and because the adoption of such a 
system would demand the presence of culture, mutual respect, 
and forbearance—which can alone make any effective co-opera- 
tion possible—to an extent, not yet, we fear, to be found even 
in the republic of letters. 

The actual results from the publication of four books, as given 
in a preceding page, exhibit in the column of taxes one item 
still unnoticed, viz., the five copies presented by compulsion to 
certain public libraries. Eleven copies of every book issued 
were formerly claimed, but by the exertions of Mr. J. 8. Buck- 
ingham, the number is now reduced to five. On what prin- 
ciples this remnant of robbery was retained, it is not easy to 
discern. If the Government, in making the demand, were im- 
pelled only by paternal yearnings for a remembrancer of all 
its children’s achievements, it surely ought to ask for con- 
tributions from each. A sample of every new device AND IM- 
PROVEMENT (for publishers have to give copies of each improved 
edition) constituting the multifarious manufactures of England, 
not omitting each work of art (for publishers contribute five 
copies of every illustrated book they produce), would form a 
rather extensive and interesting collection. The question 
where to keep it might afford immediate relief to the gentlemen 
now painfully perplexed concerning the fate of the Crystal 
Palace. Think of an Hnglish Exhibition to rival the Cosmo- 
politan one of last year! The very idea may silence the book- 
maker’s murmurings for a time, but should he see no chance of 
its realization, we fear that even the distinguished honour now 
conferred upon him will not restrain him from constantly petition- 
ing to be excused from these forced “ benevolences.” So long, 
however, as they continue to be levied, the tyranny of compelling 
the publisher himself to deliver the copies demanded might at 
least be dispensed with. Surely it would not be too much to ask 
that the collector should call for the amount of the assessment, 
as in other cases of direct taxation. The unfortunate publisher 
who may by sheer inadvertence neglect to deliver the copies 
claimed, ignorant of being an offender, is summoned, without 
previous notice, at the behest of Mr. Panizzi, keeper of the 
printed books in the Museum, and mulcted of several pounds, 
as an example, it is alleged, to be held in terrorem over pub- 
lishers in general *. 





* Two cases of this kind have occurred since the completion of our article, 
one of them presenting circumstances of peculiar hardship. “Mr. George 
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Under all circumstances, and in every form, literature is 
treated as one of the most legitimate subjects of taxation. Not 
only does the Government tax the material of books and the 
means of making them known, but, apparently desirous of main- 
taining our literary as well as our geographical insulation, it 
opposes, in the shape of a duty on foreign books, a formidable 
barrier to their importation. The amount thus collected in 
1850 was 7670/.; a sum utterly insignificant as a contribution to 
the revenue, but a serious obstacle to an international diffu- 
sion of knowledge. Germany, France, and America are the 
chief sources of the foreign books brought to England. The 
duty varies: on books published in those countries with which 
an international copyright law has been established, it is slight ; 
on books published in countries between which and ourselves 
no such law exists, it is 52s. 6d. per cwt., or about 6d. 
per lb. The remarks already made on the paper duty apply 
with double force to this heavy imposition. We shall here 
speak of it, therefore, only in reference to other still more im- 
portant facts involved in our literary relations with America. 
Of all the causes capable of diminishing the price of books in 
England, we believe none would be so potent as that of an Anglo- 
American law of international copyright. Lord Campbell’s re- 
cent decision—granting to American authors a copyright in 
England, before English authors have a corresponding right 
accorded to them in America—will doubtless defer, for a long 
period, the concession of this much needed boon. But in the 
meantime a step in the right direction might be taken by the 
reciprocal abolition of the import duties on English and Ame- 
rican publications. Great benefits would arise from this step only. 
The books of American authors, beautifully printed, would be 
sent over in much larger numbers, and sold at a much cheaper 
rate than now, while English publishers, no longer terrified by 
a 10 per cent. duty, ad valorem, on the other side, would ven- 
ture to send editions of their works to the American market, at 
such an advance on the cost of production as would enable them 
to compete successfully with the American reprints. They 





Sowerby, the well-known conchologist, was summoned (March 18) to the 
felon’s bar at Bow Street, by Mr. Panizzi, for having neglected to 
send copies of his ‘Thesaurus Conchyliorum’ for the use of the national 
library, agreeable with the terms of the Act of Parliament. Mr. Sowerby 
pleaded in vain that he had delivered the work regularly up to No. 9, and 
that the tenth number had only been neglected in consequence of a fire 
that had occurred in his house, and by which calamity he was a sufferer. 
The magistrate consulted the Act of Parliament, and mulcted him in a heavy 
fine and costs. No wonder Mr. Panizzi has been so many years getting over 
letter A in the new catalogue, when he has to resort to such oppressive 
measures to get the books in.” —Literary Gazxtte, March 20. 
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would be favoured in this enterprise by the decided preference 
of American readers for English printed books. Were the 
market of the English publishers thus extended, they would 
necessarily print larger editions of their works, and would be 
enabled to make a proportionate reduction in price to the Eng- 
lish reader. America, then, finding she could, on such advan- 
tageous terms, be supplied honestly with what she now unblush- 
ingly steals, would undoubtedly encourage a system which 
would continue to provide her with a cheap literature superior 
to her own reproductions, both in paper and print, and which, 
at the same time, would give her sense of justice—in relation 
to her great benefactors, the literary men of England—some 
chance of growth. Such a system once adopted, and the benefit 
experienced and recognised, as we are assured it would be, 
the clamour in the United States against an international copy- 
right law would soon be silenced, and whenever that law shall 
be established, English publishers, instead of thousands, will 
print tens of thousands of their publications, to be diffused on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Such a result would give an 
impulse to education in this country, greater than can be derived 
from all other sources put together. A literature so cheap as 
ours would then be, would supersede our wretched secta- 
rian contests about national education, by becoming an 
engine of instruction, that not even Lord Derby’s panacea for 
ignorance—“ the parochial clergy,” nor the Government itself 
could withstand. 

But the duty of 10 per cent. on the English trade price * of 
English books, levied when they reach the American ports, is 
not the whole difficulty they have now to contend with. There is 
one dark fact connected with this subject, which will seem in- 
credible to Englishmen, and the statement of which even grates 
unpleasantly on American ears. We refer to the especial en- 
couragement and protection of literary piracy which the Ame- 
rican Government avowedly affords! In the tariff “ approved 
by Congress, July 30, 1846,” and which is now in force, will 
be found, under the head of “ Books,” the following :—“ Books, 
printed magazines, pamphlets, periodicals, and illustrated news- 
papers, bound or unbound, not otherwise provided for, 10 per 
cent.;” but, “ Books, periodicals, and other works IN THE 
COURSE OF PRINTING AND REPUBLICATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 20 PER cENT.!” Or, in other words, the American 
Government virtually says to its citizen-booksellers and pub- 





* This was clearly not intended by the framers of the tariff, unless—as 
we cannot suppose—they wish to exclude English books altogether ; for 
many English publishers would be glad to sell their books retail in America 
at a dower price than that at which they are sold to the ¢rade in England. 
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lishers—“ We will only impose 10 per cent. duty upon such 
English books as you will not venture to reprint, but upon 
the English editions of all those, the copyrights of which you can 
successfully appropriate, we will impose a duty of 20 per cent., 
in order to encourage and protect you in your patriotic enter- 
prises. English proprietors will then be utterly unable to com- 
pete with you in the sale of their own works.” The anxiety of 
the American Government to make its subjects at least a 
“ knowing” people, stands out in remarkable contrast with the 
indifference and apathy concerning education which our own 
rulers display. 

We are enabled to close this part of our subject by the re- 
cital of two cases, which will well illustrate some of the smaller 
evils arising out of our anomalous literary relations with 
America. An American diplomatist, Mr. Wheaton, published, 
many years ago, a work on “ International Law.” On the as- 
sumption that by publishing in England first, he could secure a 
copyright here, he transferred to a London publisher the right to 
publish it in this country. Some years later Mr. Wheaton re- 
wrote the book, and published his improved edition in America. 
When it appeared (1848) two copies were sent from New York 
to a bookseller in London, without his order. He, utterly 
ignorant that the work had been published in England before, 
announced it for sale. By ord«r of the English publisher, his 
solicitors bought one of the coves of the work ; immediately 
afterwards, without the slightest caution or intimation of their 
intention, they caused the unhappy recipient of the two copies 
to be summoned to the Court of Chancery, for having infringed 
the English publisher’s copyright. The offender at once called 
upon him, explained how unintentionally he had acted—how 
only two copies had come to England, but one of which had 
been sold—and begged him to stop the proceedings. He an- 
swered, in anger, “I can have nothing to say to you, Sir, I 
consider my property has been injured; I must refer you to 
my lawyers.” After several communications between the de- 
linquent’s solicitor and these astute gentlemen, they finally 
consented to stay proceedings on condition that he would 
deliver up to them the other copy of the work, and pay their 
modest bill, which, for simply applying for an "ee Injunction,” 
amounted to 42/. 18s. 6d. The bill, which was duly paid, in- 
cluded U. 1s. for a clerk’s attendance to receive the money. 
Probably the secret and real cause of the vexation experienced 
by the London publisher was, that the English public should 
have been informed that an edition of the work in question, 
vastly superior to the one lying in his warehouse, now exists ; 
and, we presume, his trade instincts were far too acute to mis- 
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lead him. He would rightly augur that the knowledge of Mr. 
Wheaton’s rewritten book would effectually prevent him from 
resuscitating his dead stock on any terms. But his despair, 
it seems, only determined him the more resolutely, that the 
results of Mr. Wheaton’s increased knowledge and prolonged 
studies should never become accessible to the E glish public. 
The second case has reference to the mutilation and trans- 
formation of English books in America, which is as notorious 
as it is vexatious to English authors. Haydn’s “Dictionary of 
Dates,” and Latham’s “ English Language,” are good examples, 
but we will dwell only on the former work, as the circumstances 
connected with the latter are explained in a letter below. This 
work is deprived of its unpretending name: its beginning and 
end are obliterated by preliminary and supplemental matter, 
either selected or from an American pen, and the book is then 
rebaptized, “‘ The World’s Progress,” &c., &c. Haydn’s name, 
though mentioned in the Preface, is exchanged for that of the 
American editor, in the title page. An importer, expecting an 
important original work, ordered, during 1851, eleven copies. 
When making a catalogue last Christmas, he discovered the 
nature of t'.2 book, and immediately erased it from the cata- 
logue, and withdrew it from sale. The publisher of Haydn’s 
* Dictionary of Dates” called on the importer in the beginning 
of February, and not finding him at home, stated to the clerk 
in attendance that the ‘“ World’s Progress” was mainly a re- 
print of his book: having recently been in friendly communi- 
cation with the publisher, and therefore anticipating no hostile 
measures, the importer returned the call, after the lapse of, he 
believes, two days, but found him not at home. On the 7th of the 
same month, without any previous notice, the publisher’s brother 
personally served the importer with a summons to answer, in 
the Court of Chancery, for having sold copies of the “ World’s 
Progress.” * The importer explained to him the circumstances 
as detailed above, expressed his regret for the inadvertent 
error, offered to pay any legal expenses already incurred, and 
to remunerate the publisher for the supposed loss arising from 
the sale of the books in question, but begged him not to in- 
crease the expense by carrying the affair into court. On this 
point the prudent lawyer would not commit himself. The im- 
porter immediately applied to the publisher himself in the 
same terms, but with no better result. The needless injunc- 
tion was moved for and granted. The importer then 





* We are informed that, contrary to a general order, an apprentice in the 
importer’s employ (ignorant that the work contained copyright matter), 
sold one of the eleven copies imported, in the month of February. This 
one was doubtless bought for the lawyer. 
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renewed the offer he had previously made, and further 
proceedings were generously put an end to on his payment 
of 46/. 3s. 10d. Thus our boasted English law is ready at 
any moment to lend itself to selfish vindictive men as an in- 
strument of rapacious oppression, against which its innocent 
victims have no protection and no redress. The motive for 
using it in the first case was clearly vindictiveness, and, we 
presume in the second, the desire to secure for two brothers—the 
one a barrister and the other a solicitor—a little professional 
employment. 

Should the American “ annexation” of English books be per- 
sisted in, and should English publishers, in such cases, imitate 
the example of the gentlemen above alluded to, readers in this 
country will have to dispense with all books published in the 
United States, as their importation must cease for lack of men 
bold enough to venture on such a dangerous traffic. But we 
are happy to state that English publishers are not generally so 
barbarous as to forget the rules of courtesy on these occasions. 
Mr. Bohn and Messrs. Longman and Co. frequently act upon 
them. The following notes present an honourable contrast to 
the proceedings we have described :— 


“ 39, Paternoster Row, Feb. 19, 1852. 

* Messrs. Longman and Co. present their compliments to Mr. 
and beg to caution him against selling any copies of ‘ Putnam’s Home 
Cyclopedia, ‘Hand Book of Universal Biography, by Parke Good- 
win,’ and ‘ The Hand Book of Literature and the Fine Arts,’ by George 
Ripley and Bayard Taylor, both published by George P. Putnam, in 
New York, as they contain copyright matter, the property of Messrs. 
Longman and Co.” 


** Upper Gower Street, March 11, 1852. 

“ Sir,—Perceiving that you are advertising Mr. Fowler’s work on the 
English Language, we beg to inform you that we cannot allow it to 
be sold in this country. Mr. Fowler has made a most improper use of 
Dr. Latham’s work, having printed entire pages together verbatim, 
without acknowledgment. We request, therefore, that you will dis- 
continue the sale of the work in this country, otherwise we shall be 
obliged to apply for an injunction, which it would be more agreeable to 
our feelings not to do. We will show you a copy of Mr. Fowler’s 
work, with some of the portions taken from Latham marked in it, if 
you would like to see it, and will favour us with a call. 


“ We are, Sir, your obedient Servants, 
“ TayLtor, WALTON, AND MABERLY.” 


We must now ask our reader’s attention to the system adopted 
by English publishers for the distribution of their books to the 
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public. It will strike him as somewhat singular that “ protec- 
tion,” after having been driven from the chief branches of our 
commerce, and all but abandoned by its most pertinacious 
advocates, should be found lingering in the commerce of litera- 
ture. Books are still the victims of a policy which they helped 
so powerfully to destroy. 

It has, we believe, always been the practice of publishers, 
unlike the manufacturers of nearly all other articles of com- 
merce, to fix and advertise the price at which their publications 
should be sold. There are urgent reasons why this exceptional 
system should be continued in respect to books, because, unless 
the public be made aware of the price of each work advertised, 
purchasers would constantly be liable to such surprise and 
vexation, consequent on its proving greater than anticipated, 
that they would hesitate to give orders involving them in 
responsibilities the extent of which they could not foresee. 
Persons may readily conjecture the probable difference in price 
between calico and linen, linen and worsted, worsted and silk, 
or silk and velvet; but the titles of two books, selling respec- 
tively at 5s. and 5/., do not necessarily contain any indications 
of their relative values. These considerations, we presume, ori- 
ginated the plan of advertising the price of each publication. 
This being determined upon, another question immediately fol- 
lowed, viz.: how shall the agent for the distribution of books 
be remunerated for his risk and labour? Two modes would 
naturally occur: either he might charge a commission to his 
customer on the advertised price, or he might supply him with- 
out commission, and depend for his profit on a discount to be 
obtained from the publisher. The latter mode was the one 
adopted, and has been the parent of innumerable conflicts 
and trouble—not yet ended—in the bookselling world. The 
nominal discount allowed to the trade, ¢. e., by the publisher 
to the bookseller, is 25 per cent.; moreover 25 copies are 
charged as 24, and in cases of low-priced .books 13 as 12, or 
7 as 6}. But this is not all. ‘The great publishers have 
annual or semi-annual sales, generally held at the Albion 
Hotel, with the accompaniments of dinners and wine, in 
which they are imitated by smaller houses joining together for 
the same purpose. Catalogues printed in folio are issued 
to the “select booksellers of London and Westminster,” 
who are at the same time invited to dinner; and none 
attend the sale but those who receive an invitation. Provin- 
cial booksellers are rigorously excluded. On these occasions 
the “remainders” or unsold copies of publications which 
have ceased “to sell” at their original prices, are offered on re- 
duced terms, or sold by auction, while new works, often even 
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before they are issued, are offered at 10 and 15 per cent, below 
the trade price, with the advantage of long credit, extending, 
in cases of large purchases, to sixteen months, and sometimes 
more. Thus the speculations of the publisher are shared 
by the “select booksellers,” to whom he offers such tempt- 
ing terms. These sales are remarkable for the extent of 
business transacted. We have been informed that at one of 
them, not long ago, Mr. Murray sold books to the amount of 
19,0007. They gave rise to the term “sale price,” which 
is equivalent to about 30 per cent. discount, and at which pub- 
lishers will generally sell their books when taken even in small 
numbers. 

No great discrimination is needed to foresee that, with these 
enormous discounts, varying from 25 to 40 per cent., besides 
the 25th or 13th book, booksellers have ample margin for 
profit, and that men possessing superior facilities, whether in 
the form of capital, skill, capacity for labour, or advantageous 
position for the transaction of business, will be tempted to offer 
a portion of this discount to private purchasers, in order to in- 
crease their connections and the amount of their “ returns.” This 
is what enterprising booksellers would do if they dare ; but to 
dare, in this case, is to fly in the face of a formidable phalanx 
of monopolists. Indolent tradesmen of the “ old school” 
wish to shackle the men of enterprise so as to prevent them ' 
from offering books at lower prices than those at which they 
can afford to sell them. Publishers who wish to add to their 
vocation that of retail bookseller, would fain preclude any 
one from vending their publications at less than the “ respect- 
able” terms on which they like to offer them in their own shops ; 
and lastly, the book merchants of Paternoster Row have the 
strongest inducements of all to extinguish competition. Pur- 
chasing largely, as they do, of all the publishers, and therefore 
at the most advantageous prices, they not only supply the 
country trade, but endeavour to secure the monopoly of exe- 
cuting all orders from the numerous Literary Institutions, 
Colleges, and schools throughout the kingdom. 

In according free competition to all, the principals of these 
“ great houses” would be exposed to an inward struggle, of 
which their less opulent rivals know nothing. Having obtained 
the books they deal in at a discount, including the “ odd 
copies,” varying from 30 to 45 per cent., they are fully sensible 
of the large profit they should derive from vending them to the 
institutions we have referred to at discounts of 10, 15, and 173 
per cent. from the retail prices (the temptation of 20 and 25 
per cent. being reserved as “ last cards” in the game of Com- 
petition), could they but exclude honourable rivalry, and secure 
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the monopoly for themselves. Hence the loss of this branch 
of trade would be more serious to them than to the small book- 
sellers, who do not purchase on such advantageous terms, but 
whose competition might prove, nevertheless, injurious. Many 
publishers seem to regard them as omnipotent to promote or 
retard the sale of their publications, and not having sufficient 
insight to discern how their own interest may be injuriously 
affected by these gentlemen, allow themselves to be persuaded 
or coerced into a recognition, and even support, of the pro- 
tectionist measures they adopt. But their chief source of 
strength lies in the fact that the partners of the greatest pub- 
lishing house in London are also extensive book-merchants 
and retail vendors. Upon them, therefore, the principles of 
“‘ protection” have more than ordinary claims, and it is only 
natural that they should be responded to with peculiar regard *. 
Under these fostering influences, the large and powerful book- 
sellers of London have originated, and for many years sus- 

; Aained, a combination to destroy competition. Sometimes this 

* combination is flourishing and rigorously oppressive, and again 
lingering and feeble. At this moment it is putting forth its 
utmost energies, conscious, perhaps, that it is engaged in a 
struggle of life and death. It aims to accomplish its purpose 
by persuading or forcing all booksellers to enter into a bond, 
to which their signatures are affixed, declaring that they will 
not, unless under peculiar and specified circumstances, sell 
books to the public for less than 10 per cent. under published 
prices. The penalty imposed for any infringement of the 
compact is deprivation of the privileges of the trade ; the result 
of which is that the offender can no longer buy books at trade 
price, and thus his means of subsistence are cut off. 

The fiscal obstacles to cheap literature already enumerated 
are formidable enough, but a narrow and ignorant policy has 
aggravated them by the addition of self-imposed restrictions. 
As if Government were not sufficiently stringent in its measures 
of repression, the Trade itself lends its organized assistance to 
increase their rigour; so that of literature it may with truth be 
said, “ its greatest foes are those of its own household.” Ob- 
stacles from without may have the virtue of stimulating activity 
by the resistance they create, but those from within, working at 
the very centre of action, must inevitably entail partial paralysis 





* There is another reason, it is said, why the great houses of Paternoster 
Row combine against the retailers of books at a low profit. The system of 
“ ticketing” books leads to a general demand for cheapness; the great 
houses are large holders of school-book copyrights, and their terror is great 
lest schoolmasters should ask for a larger reduction than they obtain, which 
is now professedly 2d. in the shilling. 
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upon the system. Such, we believe, have been the effects of 
that unwise policy adhered to by the London booksellers, and 
now sought to be enforced throughout the country. The mere 
history of that policy will suffice to expose its absurdity. We 
have gleaned a few facts which cannot fail to indicate the un- 
worthy motives, disgraceful proceedings, and ludicrous attitude 
of an Association, the avowed object of which is to “ maintain 
the respectability of the trade.” 

We shall carry the reader as far back as 1774, and in- 
troduce him to a Methodist shoemaker, who opened a small 
book-shop in a back street, with a stock in trade of a few 
Methodist books and magazines, which constituted his “ private 
library,” and a bagful of old divinity, which he purchased 
from a “ holy brother lately gone to heaven.” This was the 
famous James Lackington, “who, a few years back”—so runs 
the “superscription” on the effigy which adorns his “ Memoirs ” 
— began business with five pounds, and now sells 100,000 
volumes annually.” From his humble commencement, Lack- 
ington persevered and prospered, till he was deemed sufficiently 
“ respectable ” to be invited to attend the trade sales, where he 
was initiated into a mode of doitig business which suggested to 
him the plan he afterwards adopted, and with which his name 
is indelibly associated :— 

“ When first invited,” he says, “ to these trade sales, I was very 
much surprised to learn, that it was common for such as purchased “re- 
mainders,” to destroy one-half or three-fourths of such books, and to 
charge the full publication price, or nearly that, for such as they kept on 
hand ; and there was a kind of standing order amongst the trade, that 
in case any one was known to sell articles under the publication price, 
such a person was to be excluded from trade sales ; so blind were copy- 
right-holders to their own interest. For a short time I cautiously com- 
plied with this custom, but I soon began to reflect that many of these 
books, so destroyed, possessed much merit, and only wanted to be better 
known; and that if others were not worth six shillings, they were 
worth three, or two, and so on in proportion for higher or lower-priced 
books. From that time I resolved not to destroy any books that were 
worth saving, but to sell them off at half or quarter of the publication 
prices. This part of my conduct, however, though evidently highly 
beneficial to the community, and even to booksellers, created me many 
enemies among the trade; some of the meaner part of whom, instead 
of employing their time and abilities in attending to the increase of their 
own business, aimed at reducing mine; and by a variety of pitiful insi- 
nuations and dark inuendoes, strained every nerve to injure the reputa- 
tion I had already acquired with the public, determined (as they wisely 
concluded) thus to effect my ruin; which, indeed, they daily prognosti- 
cated, with a demon-like spirit, must inevitably very speedily follow. 
This conduct, however, was far from intimidating me, as the effect 
proved directly opposite to what they wished for and expected. . .. I 

{ Vol. LVII. No, CXII.]—New Sartes, Vol. I. No. II. NN 
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am still enlarging my business every year, and the more it is éxtended, 
the cheaper I can afford to sell; so that though I may be pursued, I 
cannot be overtaken, except I should (as some others have done) be so 
infatuated and blinded by prosperity, as to think that the public would 
continue their favours, even though the plan of business were reversed. 
But, as the first King of Bohemia kept his country shoes by him to 
remind him from whence he was taken, I have put a motto on the doors 
of my carriage, constantly to remind me to what I am indebted fcr my 


oo” 


prosperity, viz.,—‘ SMALL PROFITS DO GREAT THINGS.’”* 


He then goes on to refute the charge of injuring other book- 
sellers by his cheap system, observing that he has as much 
reason to complain of them for giving credit, as they of 
him for “ selling cheap and giving no credit,” credit being as 
great an inducement to many a purchaser as cheapness; and 
that as an equivalent for refusing the one, he both can give and 
ought to give the other. The case could not be more clearly 
stated than is thus done by Lackington; and, though seventy 
years of general enlightenment and progress have elapsed, it 
is as applicable to present circumstances as if it had been 
written yesterday. Sceptical of the soundness of the principle, 
or of the possible success of the plan pursued by the spirited 
bibliopole, the trade in 1806 formed a combination with the 
view of extinguishing him; but it was doomed to be itself ex- 
tinguished by his pointed arguments, withering sarcasm, and, 
above all, by the great fact of his ever-increasing success. 
Lackington was the first “cheap bookseller;” and no sooner 
did the public begin to speak about “cheap books” than the 
* Booksellers’ Association” was called into being—an origin 
sufficiently indicative of its object. 

In 1828-9, a number of poor but respectable men obtained a 
subsistence by purchasing periodical publications, which they 
sold to the trade at a distance from Paternoster Row, their 
profit being one copy out of every twenty-five. This laborious 
occupation interfered with the monopoly enjoyed in that 
vicinity. Other offenders made their appearance near the Royal 
Exchange, who were satisfied with smaller profits than the 
“ select booksellers” deemed essential. A meeting of the latter 
was therefore convened, when the restoration of the old Anti- 
Lackington Association was determined upon by a self “ Con- 
stituted Committee of the Book Trade,” “with the avowed 
object,” in the words of Mr. Pickering, “of protecting their 
own interests, at the expense of those of the public. By de- 
grees, and under the influence of threats, the wholesale pub- 
lishers were induced to join them; and certain regulations were 
prepared, which inflicted upon every bookseller who might re- 


* Lackington’s Memoirs, pp. 219. 335, &c. Ed, 1792, 
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fuse to subscribe them, the penalty of being denied books at 
the usual trade price. This plan partially succeeded, and some 
of the wholesale vendors, who were on the Committee, actuated 
by envy, jealousy, or other unworthy motives, presumed, without 
even the courtesy of a letter, to exclude certain individuals 
from their just privileges. Several industrious and honest 
tradesmen have thus been severely injured.” 

Mr. Pickering himself became a victim. He excited the ire 
of the trade by the publication of better and cheaper editions 
of what are termed “trade books”—i.e., standard books the 
copyrights of which have expired—than those the monopolists 
were then offering to the public. On the bare suspicion that 
Jourth parties had procured books, which originally came from 
his shop, at a cheaper rate than was deemed proper, he was 
denied the privileges of the trade, and his name, with those of 
others, was placarded in all the publishers’ and booksellers’ 
shops in London. Yet, absurd as it may seem, the “ Com- 
mittee” prohibited a single copy of the Regulations from being 
circulated for the guidance of the members of the trade. ‘The 
motive for this secrecy are sufficiently intelligible; but it is 
surely revolting to English ideas of justice, that a man should 
be subject to a penalty for disobeying laws of which he is 
studiously kept in ignorance. 

At this time there was a bookseller in Paternoster Row, named 
Freeman, who lost a large portion of his custom “ by the large 
publishers allowing gentlemen 25 and 30 per cent. as they were 
in the habit of doing, before they formed the monopoly in 
question.” But after the enactment of the new laws, recourse 
was had to a trick we have not space to describe, but which 
had the economical recommendation of at once tempting and 
detecting him to be an “ underseller ;” he was accordingly put 
on the black list and ruined. He was unable to support him- 
self and family, having been deprived of the power of executing 
the orders he received. Report says, that some time afterwards 
a poor man, in search of employment, was seen to sink lifeless 
on the pavement in Holborn from sheer starvation and wretch- 
edness, and that this man was Daniel Freeman, late of Pater- 
noster Row. It was at the instigation of a member of the Com- 
mittee, a Mr. J. Duncan, that Freeman was victimized, for the 
simple reason that his shop was within a few doors of that of 
his persecutor. Of course it is no matter of surprise that selfish 
men, whether individually or in combination, should not be 
scrupulous as to the means by which they attain their ends; 
still we find it difficult to believe (what, however, is the fact, as 
published by Mr. Pickering) that a committee of “select book- 
sellers” should allege, as their reason for systematically ruining 
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a certain John Knox (aged 63), of George Street, Adelphi, that 
he supplied the trade from that locality (the exclusive privilege 
being confined, apparently, to the hallowed precincts of Pater- 
noster Row), and that he did not keep a shop, thus rendering 
his expenses proportionately smaller; the result of which, in 
the words of the indefatigable Mr. Duncan, “was calculated 
to injure Mr. Marshall and Mr. Sherwood.” The modest man 
was entirely forgetful of himself. 

But the “ select booksellers” reached their lowest depth 
of degradation by hiring spies, subject to the direction of 
the secretary of the Committee, a Mr. Bounds, who, at that 
time, did the dirty work of the Combination. In a periodical * 
which had but a brief existence, and which is as remark- 
able for vulgarity as for common sense, there is a droll 
account of some of the exploits of these hirelings; but our 
limits forbid us to do more than briefly allude to them. It 
appears that booksellers on the black list are not always 
driven to despair, and that they succeed in making arrangements 
for purchasing, through indirect channels, those books which 
are denied to them directly by the publishers. The plans re- 
sorted to are various, and, in order to discover them, the houses 
of the offenders, at the time we refer to (twenty years ago), were 
beset by the spies, with instructions to follow the inmates, both 
male and female, wherever they went. A considerable number 
of these creatures were in the employment of the Committee, 
and in the receipt of regular wages paid to them by the secre- 
tary, at the office of the chairman, Mr. J. M. Richardson, of 
Cornhill! March 16th, 1831, two outlawed booksellers, Cox 
and Portwine, found themselves dogged by two of these em- 
ployés. To test and mislead them, these booksellers took a 
boat to Greenwich, whither they were followed. By a lucky 
accident, the spies were suspected and apprehended by the 
police, as belonging to the “swell mob,” and so the booksellers 
were able to transact their business unobserved. April 30th, 
1831, they found themselves again under the surveillance of 
these detectives, when they extended their excursion to North 
Fleet, thence to Rochester, Chatham, and Sheerness. The 
spies followed them as pertinaciously as their own shadows, 
and while staying at the hotels, insisted, with rare fidelity, upon 
being constantly near them; but, unfortunately, a few days’ 
sojourn at Sheerness exhausted the finances of the officials, 
and they were reduced to the humiliation of asking, from the 
very men they were pursuing, a loan to enable them to return. 
But they were left on the island without a penny. Disappointed 





* “The Booksellers and Bookbuyers’ Advocate.” 
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by the failure of these adventures, the Committee appointed 
their secretary (Mr. Bounds) to the office of spy, furnished 
with an assistant, and ample means for carrying on the siege 
for any length of time. In the hope of obtaining their monthly 
supplies to assist them in enduring the blockade, our per- 
sistent booksellers again sallied forth (Aug., 1831); but 
Bounds and his accomplice were immediately on their track. 
Cabs were taken to the river, where they embarked, the spies 
with them, and were carried as far as Calais, where, for some 
days, the four travellers took up their quarters at the Hotel 
de ’Europe. They then adjourned to the Hotel d’Orleans 
at Boulogne, where they rested three days, and then took flight 
again for Dover. Here the booksellers separated in order to 
perplex their pursuers, one of whom lost his clue by intoxica- 
tion, while the other, on reaching Hythe, gave up the chase, 
and returned to London to report his proceedings to the Com- 
mittee, which, it is said, having on this occasion expended 80/. 
only to be defeated, reluctantly determined to discontinue the 
costly system. 

The Combination we have described being powerful enough 
to compel the small capitalist to subscribe its arbitrary laws, or 
suffer the destruction of his business, we are informed, by Pro- 
fessor Babbage, that “ nearly the whole trade, comprising about 
2400 persons, signed the agreement.” The chapter on “ Coni- 
bination of Masters against the public,” in the Professor's ad- 
mirable work (the title of which is at the head of our article, 
and two editions of which were published in 1832*), dealt the 
Association a formidable blow, but unfortunately it was only 
stunned, for we have documentary evidence of its activity in 
1833, 39, ’40, and ’46, though we believe that in the latter years 
it showed but a feeble vitality. But it seems to have recovered 
its strength at a meeting referred to in the following letter. 


“ October 3rd, 1849. Gentlemen,—We have been informed by the 
‘ Booksellers’ Committee,’ that you have recently been acting contrary 
to the regulations for the guidance of the trade, agreed to at the Albion 
Tavern, on October 3rd, 1848. We beg to impress on you, that it is 
the determination of. the Committee to carry out these regulations, and 





* The following passage, from the preface to the second edition of the 
work, indicates the spirit with which is was met by one gentleman of the 
trade : “ Mr. Fellowes, of Ludgate Street, who had previously been the pub- 
lisher of some other volumes for me, had undertaken the publication of the 
first edition of the present work. A short time before its completion, I 
thought it right to call his attention to the Chapter in which the book trade 
is discussed. Mr.'Fellowes, ‘differing from me entirely respecting the con- 
clusions I had arrived at,’ then declined the publication of the volume.” 
Mr. Charles Knight, who had no such tender scruples, published the work 
without hesitation, and in two months 3000 copies had been sold, 
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that it is our intention to support them.’ It is therefore, we conceive, 
obviously your interest to conform to these regulations ; and we earnestly 
entreat you to take up your ticket, and to desist from acting in oppo~ 
sition to the generally expressed opinion of the trade. 

We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 


Loneman, Brown & Co. 

Srmpxin, MarsHai & Co. 
“ Messrs, Bickers & Busu.” Wuiraker & Co. 

Hamitton, Apams & Co.” 


The important names attached to this document failed to 
induce the persons addressed to conform to the “ Regulations.” 
From causes we are unacquainted with, another general meet- 
ing was deemed necessary (we should like to know what number 
of booksellers is understood to constitute a general meeting), 
the result of which was the following circular and form of bond, 
which each bookseller is called upon to sign, or suffer the 
threatened penalty. 


“ The Committee of the BooksELLErs’ AssocraTIoN, appointed at the 
general meeting of the trade, held at Exeter Hall, on the 12th instant, 
beg to intimate, that a new trade ticket has been prepared, and will be 
ready for issue on Monday, the 5th of August next. It is requested 
that all entitled to the privileges of the trade will apply for their tickets 
as early as convenient, and not later than Thursday, August the 15th, 
as the regulations will be acted on after that day. The Committee beg 
to remind the trade that it is necessary to sign the Declaration agreed 
upon at the General Meeting before the tickets can be delivered. The 
Declaration lies for signature at the Secretary's. Sampson Low, Sec. 

* 169, Fleet Street, London, July 23, 1850.” 


“TRADE REGULATIONS AND DECLARATION, 
Agreed upon by the General Meeting, held at Exeter Hall, on July 12, 
1850. 

* Moved by Mr. Murray, and seconded by Mr. Joseph Miles—That 
the business of the Association be managed by a general committee of 
nineteen of the principal members of the trade, elected annually from 
the various classes of the trade, the said committee to report their pro- 
ceedings to a general annual meeting of the trade; and that the mem- 
bers of the committee be eligible for re-election. An acting committee 
of seven to be elected out of the above by the general committee. A 
paid secretary to be appointed. 

“ Regulations.—All entitled to the privileges of the trade to be re- 
gistered, and a list of the same to be printed ; each bookseller to be 
numbered. A ticket, numbered according to the list, to be presented 
gratuitously to all so registered. List to comprise all booksellers and 
stationers keeping a shop in London or within twelve miles of the 
General Post Office. The following declaration to be signed by each 
person on receiving his ticket :— 

“* ¢ We, the undersigned, do declare that we are booksellers, or book- 
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sellers and stationers, keeping a shop in London or within twelve miles 
of the General Post Office, and that we admit the following ‘o be the 
general principles on which our trade should be conducted, subject, how- 
ever, to such occasional exceptions as may, in the course of trade, be 
found necessary ; and that we will, to the best of our ability, and sub- 
ject te such exceptions, conduct our business on the following prin- 
ciples: viz.— 

“¢ Ist. That we will not supply books, at trade price, except to 
those who are in possession of a ticket. Special trades dealing occasion- 
ally in books, connected with their trade, may be supplied with such 
books at trade price, at the discretion of each bookseller, 

“¢ 2nd. That, as @ general rule, no greater allowance than 101. per 
cent., for cash, be made to private customers, unconnected with the 
trade, or with publishing. 

“© ¢ 8rd. That, as a general rule, no greater allowance than 151. per 
cent. be made to Book Societies. 

“*¢ 4th. That we will not advertise, or tieket, at less than the publi- 
cation price, copyright books, unless bond fide second-hand, or unless 
depreciated by the publisher, or such as are notoriously unsuccessful. 

“ ¢ We mutually agree, that any one sys/ematically acting contrary to 
these regulations, after remonstrance, shall be no longer considered 
entitled to the privileges of the trade.’ 


(Signature) 


“* Moved by Mr. Churchill, and seconded by Mr. Shaw, that the fol- 
lowing be the committee for the ensuing year— 


Bell, Mr. George. Miles, Mr. J. (Simpkin & Co.) 
Bentley, Mr. Richard. Miles, Mr. Joseph J. (Hamil- 
Bain, Mr. James. ton & Co.) 
Bohn, Mr. H. G. Murray, Mr. John. 
Dalton, Mr. W. H. Ollivier, Mr. John. 
Gilbert, Mr. R. (Whittaker & Co.) Parker, Mr. John W. 
Griffith, Mr. W. (Grant & Grif- Rivington, Mr, Francis. 

fith.) Seeley, Mr. R. B. 
Hatchard, Mr. Thomas. Smith, Mr. G. (Smith, Elder, 
Highiley, Mr. Samuel. & Co.) 
Longman, Mr. William. Watson, Mr. J. (Nisbet & Co.) 


* Memorandum.—It is expected that all members will contribute, 
annually, a sum not less than half-a-crown, and not exceeding two 
guineas, to defray the necessary expenses of managing the trade con- 
cerns.” 





We miss from this important instrument of oppression the 
name of the veteran Chairman, Mr. J. M. Richardson, and his 
Secretary, Mr. Bounds. However, we have no doubt of the 
energy of the new chairman, and, we are assured, the present 
“paid secretary” does his work with becoming diligence. 
Apparently secretaryships, and other lucrative offices, are often 
the final cause of the origin and continuance of “associa- 
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tions ;” but in this case we should not grudge the gentle- 
man his wages, were they not extorted from the unwilling victims 
of the Committee. Although the Regulations state that “a 
ticket” will be presented gratuitously to all who conform, yet 
the modest “ memorandum” at the end leaves us in no mistake 
as to who are “ expected”—and we may add forced—to defray 
the expenses of the spies, of the meetings at Exeter Hall and 
the Chapter Coffee House, besides those of the “ paid secretary !” 

We beg our reader’s attention to the words in the above 
* Declaration ” which we have caused to be printed in italics. 
We presume he will infer that “ general” rules, “subject to 
such occasional exceptions as may be found necessary,” are 
capable of an interpretation and application very favourable 
to all who sign them. But unfortunately the interpretation of 
these laws is a privilege accorded only to those who made them. 
We know of no instance in which small booksellers have been 
permitted to interpret them favourably to their own interests 
with impunity. But now let us examine, by the light of a few 
facts, how the law-makers apply their own enactments, or refrain 
from applying them, to themselves. 

I. Messrs. Orr and Co. are the agents for the publications of 
Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, but in order to induce Messrs. 

and Co.* to exert their influence for the diffusion of 
“* Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,” they were allowed an extra 
discount from the price of that work, which advantage now 
amounts to about 50/.a year. Mr. Orr, being almost exclu- 
sively a publisher, has little to fear from the Combination, and 
will not sign the “ Regulations” agreed upon at Exeter Hall. 
Messrs. and Co. tried to force him, by refusing to sell him 
their books. Immediately after the first refusal he received, he 
wrote to the house, formally demanding whether he was to con- 
sider that they had resolved to refuse him their books, intend- 
ing, if they had, to withdraw the advantage they now enjoy 
from the sale of “ Chambers’ Journal,” which would have been 
so much transferred to his own pocket. They desired one of 
their assistants to inform Mr. Orr, that the refusal to supply 
him with their publications “was a mistake !” 

Il. At arecent meeting of the “Combination,” at the Chapter 
Coffee House, a discussion arose respecting the proceedings of 
the Christian Knowledge Society, which, it seems, sells to sub- 
scribers and teachers of schools, &c., not only its own publica- 
tions, but those which it purchases in quantities, at the trade 
price. The gentlemen of the Combination were of opinion 





* The names left blank, for obvious reasons, are all known to us; they 
each refer to members of the Combination, and, with the exception of the 
first and second cases, to different ones. 
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that the Society was too powerful for them to cope with, and that 
they were unable to compel it to raise the price of either the 
books it publishes or those it deals in. One of the conclave, 
however, addressed the chairman: “ But, Mr. , the Society 
sells your publications at the trade price?” The chairman ad- 
mitted the fact, but observed it was an anomalous one, and ex- 
plained the reason, viz., that the Society is a customer for about 
three-fifths of the entire editions of several publications, which 
it purchases from his firm. 

III. We are credibly informed that, about four years ago, the 
Master of a certain College, being intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Norgate, of Messrs. Williams and Norgate, booksellers, 
suggested to them to make a proposition for supplying the 
College with books, of course intending to use his interest in 
their behalf. They did so, and offered to allow a discount of 
20 per cent. Messrs. and tendered for the supply 
at 25 per cent., coupled with the further temptation that they 
would pay the carriage of the parcels. Of course they were 
the successful competitors. 

IV. It is notorious that, when.the library of the Bank of 
England was recently formed, various tenders for supplying it 
with books were sent in, for the most part, we believe, by per- 
sons not unmindful of the bond they had signed: Messrs. 

and Co. offered to furnish them at a discount of 25 per 
cent., and were, of course, the successful competitors. 

V. The well-known publishers of “ Punch,” Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evans, have issued several other works, but not being 
miscellaneous booksellers, and utterly disapproving of the Com- 
bination, they decline to become a part of it. Having occa- 
sion for some of the publications of Messrs. , they applied 
for them, and received a refusal, whereupon they refused to 
supply Messrs. with their publications. This was felt asa 
grievance. Some communications took place between the parties 
concerned and the secretary and chairman of the Committee, after 
which Messrs. Bradbury and Evans were informed, that the 
Committee would be glad to make them “ a special exception.” 

VI. We could cite further evidence of inconsistency in 
members of the London Combination, but our last illustration 
of the schemes which protection forces upon the trade, shall be 
taken from a northern latitude, for now not only is the net- 
work of the system extended over the provinces of England, 
but Edinburgh and Glasgow are the seats of powerful ganglia, 
whose influence is felt throughout Scotland*. A few of the 








* All the chief booksellers of Edinburgh and Glasgow have recently 
signed a bond similar to that of the London combination. The “ Booksellers’ 
Protection Association,” which existed in Glasgow several years, ago was 
extinguished by fear of prosecution for illegal conspiracy. 
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Glasgow booksellers, who class themselves among the unco’ gude, 
would on no account be guilty of selling a book under its pub- 
lished price; but to be equal with their neighbours, who had 
no such scruples, they fell upon the following expedient :—If a 
person asked one of them for a book, published at 2s. 6d. for 
example, it was offered to him at that price, but if he objected 
that he could get it at 2s. elsewhere, the vendor at once over- 
came the difficulty by cutting open a few of the leaves of the 
volume, or if it chanced to be cut when published, by allowing 
a drop of ink to deface it,—the conscientious bibliopole being 
able to regard it in that condition as “second-hand,” and 
therefore holding himself entitled, according to orthodox prin- 
ciples, to sell it at a reduced price! 

Now what would consistency dictate in reference to the six 
cases we have cited? Clearly, with respect to the first and 
second, the gentlemen implicated ought either to have per- 
sistently refused to supply both Messrs. Orr and Co. and the 
Christian Knowledge Society with their publications, or to have 
withdrawn themselves from the Combination. We should be 
willing to class the third and fourth, without further comment, 
under the head of “ occasional exceptions” permitted by the 
Regulations, if we could learn that any similar privileges were 
enjoyed by small vendors. In justice to the firm mentioned 
in case IV., we must add, that when the terms on which they 
supplied the Bank library became notorious, for the sake of 
supporting the Combination, they wrote to the Secretary of the 
Library, complaining that the amount of books bought was not 
so large as they expected, which caused the purchases to be 
made elsewhere, and enabled the firm in question to discontinue 
the arrangement. Of course the publications of Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evans ought to have been rigorously dispensed 
with, not only by Messrs. , but by the whole trade. 
Respecting the Scotch worthies, being little versed in casuistry, 
we do not hazard an opinion. 

We will now briefly examine the influence of the “ Bock- 
sellers’ Association” on the public. A volume, the published 
price of which is 12s.,is sold to the trade in single copies at 
9s.; if four or six be taken, according to the rules of the re- 
spective publishers, they are each charged at 8s. 6d. But 
should the purchaser take 25 copies at once, he is only charged 
for 24, at 8s. 6d. each, thus making a total discount allowed to 
the trade of 33 per cent., which is therefore the amount paid by 
the publisher for distribution, exclusive of the additional 10 
per cent. retained by himself as his remuneration, when he is 
employed by an author. The very members of the Com- 
mittee who affect the greatest concern for the interest of 
the small bookseller—resolved to decide for him upon the 
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best rules for carrying on his business—are of opinion that 
even he may allow a discount of 10 per cent., which indicates 
that they too are not insensible that the price is too high. 
For facility of illustration, we shall consider the maximum 
discount wsually allowed to the trade, 33 and 4rd per cent., 
or one-third of the retail price. The larger discounts given 
at the trade sales previously alluded to, and by special ar- 
rangement, to the great houses, being optional with each pub- 
lisher, should not be regarded as an essential part of the system. 
It appears, then, that when the nominal price of a book is 
12s., the publisher really sells it for about 8s., leaving 4s. to re- 
munerate the agents who place the book in the hands of the 
public. Now the intelligent and enterprising portion of these 
agents give incontrovertible evidence that they are willing to 
fulfil their office for the half, and even for a third of this sum, 
by doing so when they dare ; so that in the one case the public 
pays 2s., and in the other 2s. 8d. more for the volume than is 
necessary. It is but a poor set-off against the loss of this ad- 
vantage that booksellers are now permitted to allow 10 per cent. 
They are not permitted to ticket new publications under the 
published price, and as competition is forbidden, and their 
business scope consequently restricted within very narrow 
limits, the majority of booksellers endeavour to make the best 
of a bad case, by getting the full price whenever they can. 

The advantage derived by the public from the labours of the 
Combination Committee will be fully appreciated by our readers, 
if they will recall the fact, that, during the short period of its 
relaxation, before the general meeting at Exeter Hall in 1850, 
the admirable works issued by Mr. Bohn, in his Standard 
Library, and published at 3s. 6d. a volume, could be seen 
ticketed throughout the metropolis at 2s. 9d.; and will then take 
the trouble of ascertaining the price they must pay for the same 
volumes now. The difference in price which they will discover 
is the direct consequence of a certain “threatening letter,” 
dated Nov. 20, 1850 (a copy of it is before us), which was 
addressed by the Chairman of the Committee to Mr. Bohn, 
and which forced him, after long resistance, to sign the bond. 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that the Committee 
would have compelled the Christian Knowledge Society to raise 
its prices, had it possessed the power. When coercion fails of 
its object, the nonconformist is made the subject of petty per- 
secution. If he should happen to be a publisher, an attempt is 
made to prevent the sale of his publications, by replying to 
customers who ask for them, that there are “none in town,” 
“none bound,” or that they are “ out of print.” 

We are furnished with a further illustration from the 
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experience of a certain importer of foreign books, who had 
been in the habit of allowing a discount of 25 and 30 
per cent. off the advertised prices of the works he im- 
ported; but finding that these prices were a serious obstacle 
to extensive sale, and experiencing much difficulty in main- 
taining an uniform retail price in England, from the varying 
circumstances attendant on the purchase of books in the foreign 
markets, he determined to supply the public with the works he 
imported at the cost price of importation with the addition only 
of a remunerative commission, which step involved a discon- 
tinuance of the usual discount to the trade. He announced 
this intention by public advertisement. To his surprise he was 
summoned before the Committee, and was threatened with ex- 
communication if he did not suppress the obnoxious advertise- 
ment. Having signed the “ Regulations” (under protest), he 
had faithfully adhered to them with respect to English books, 
and no charge was brought against him of having violated 
them ; but now an attempt was made to extend the laws of the 
Combination, which when enacted had reference only to English 
books, to all works imported from abroad. ‘This he felt bound 
to resist. While, however, declining the jurisdiction of the 
conclave, he furnished its members with the reasons which led 
him to act as he had done. They were of no avail. That he 
should be allowed to manage his own affairs to the best of his 
ability, or to adjust his arrangements to meet the exigency of 
circumstances, was a proposition altogether too heretical to be 
entertained. In fact, he was accused by the chairman of 
“violating all principle!” “Our ancient percentage, and no 
change,” was the demand sought to be enforced. He was 
allowed ten days to consider and recant. In the interim he 
wrote to the Committee to the effect, that as the distance of 
his house from Paternoster Row rendered it inconvenient for 
the wholesale houses to purchase from him, and as he was con- 
vinced that the nominal price of the books imported had been 
fixed much too high, merely for the sake of allowing a large 
discount to the trade, he determined on a former occasion to 
make such a reduction in the prices as, while enabling him still 
to allow 10 per cent., would be likely to result in an increased 
demand for the works in question ; but that the proceedings of 
a competitor caused an immediate return to the old system, 
although he remained convinced of the soundness of the plan he 
had tried to establish. He further explained, that the works he 
deals in, being imported only in small quantities, are necessarily 
purchased through an agent to whom a commission is paid, as 
direct application to each publisher would be too laborious to be 
practicable when the number of copies required generally varies 
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from I to 6, and only in rare instances reaches 12 or 20. Having 
added to the original charge the above commission, the amount 
expended in freight and duty, and the importer’s profit, the total 
cost of the books is so augmented by the time they reach 
London, that if 25 or 30 per cent. more be added, in order that 
it may be taken off again as a discount to the trade, the retail 
price becomes almost a prohibitory one, and thus acts in- 
juriously both on the public as consumers and on him as an 
importer, by preventing the growth of his business. These 
considerations, and the intention of guarding himself from 
the effects of the competition he had already experienced, 
had determined him, he said, to adopt the system of offering 
his books to the public at the lowest prices at which he could 
afford to import them; and, after mature deliberation, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that it would be inexpedient to 
change it. He concluded by stating, that several eminent 
publishers concurred with him in the opinion that the rules 
of the Association were not intended to refer to foreign books, 
but that, if the Committee entertained an opposite view, he 
should still feel that he owed it both to himself and the public 
to adhere to the resolution he had formed. 

The reply to this statement was a communication from the 
Secretary of the Combination, informing him that his ticket had 
been “cancelled,” and that the fact would be duly placarded 
in the shops of the metropolis; the result of which is, that the 
majority of the publishers now decline to supply him with their 
publications. To the honour of Mr. Bentley, it ought to be 
stated that, in consequence of these proceedings, he has with- 
drawn his name from the Association, and that many years ago 
he exerted his influence in favour of a person whom the Com- 
bination likewise endeavoured to crush. 

It will doubtless occur to our readers, that though the mem- 
bers of the Combination may resolve to injure nonconformists 
to the utmost of their power, yet, in so numerous a body as the 
London booksellers, there must be many who concur with 
them, and who would be disposed to assist them in procuring 
privately such books as they require. There are, in fact, many 
who express sympathy, and still more who give it tacitly; but 
active help is not so easily rendered. We have no evidence that 
the spy-system is not still in force, but if not, another plan for 
detection, at once more refined and effective, has, we under- 
stand, been adopted; viz., to mark the copies of each work 
sold to the trade in such a manner that, when they are bought 
of the retail vendor, the publisher can by examination deter- 
mine through what intermediate agent they were obtained. 
For instance, suppose a retail bookseller, A. B.,—having refused 
to subscribe the Regulations—were desirous of replenishing his 
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stock, and were to induce a friend, C. D., standing well in the 
trade, to buy for him; the publishers, or wholesale dealers, 
before delivering the books to C. D., would put in each a 
private mark representing his (C. D.’s) name, so that imme- 
diately on their being exposed in A. B.’s shop, the “ paid 
secretary,” by purchasing copies for examination, could at 
once detect the offenders. Such petty expedients would be 
simply ludicrous but for the seriousness of their results. To 
say nothing of the monstrous assumption implied in the attempt 
to dictate to thousands of men the terms on which they shall 
carry on their business, the palpable effect of that dictation is 
to heighten the price of works and thus prevent their diffusion ; 
while the injury resulting to writers, though less obvious, is, 
as we shall endeavour to show, not less real and extensive. 

Lying on our table is a printed copy, occupying two folio 
pages, of a circular which was signed by the Committee of the 
Combination, and then industriously carried round London for 
the purpose of signature by all the booksellers who could be 
persuaded or intimidated into lending their names to such 
a document. It is dated, “ London, February, 1852,” and the 
preamble runs thus :— 

“ The retail Booksellers of London and Westminster, speaking also 
on behalf of the other booksellers of the United Kingdom, having hearu 
that an appeal has been made to some influential authors against the 


regulations of the bookselling trade, beg leave respectfully to state the 
grounds of those regulations.” 


After a series of paragraphs, equally remarkable for their 
cogent reasoning and felicitous style, and admirably fitted to 
obfuscate the retailer, in order to lure him into giving his 
signature, the document is wound up with this triumphant 
peroration :— 

* The bookselling system of England is the growth of ages: it was 
defended by Dr. Johnson in the year 1756 (see his life by Boswell) : 
it is superior to that of any other country, and better for all parties :— 
for the public, on account of the greater facility, convenience, and 
rapidity with which any book can be obtained in any part of the king- 
dom, and at a fixed price, which can always be known beforehand: 
such advantages do not, to such an extent, exist in foreign countries* : 
for the trade, on account of the fixed and regular rate of profit, 
although that profit is not larger, on the whole, than that of booksellers 





* This ignorant error is refuted by what is, from the protectionist’s 
point of view, the far more complete publishing organization of Germany 
already mentioned, The German publishers have also a regular system of 
fixed prices, which are advertised in the same way as those of the English 
publishers, and from which a discount of 25 and 33} per cent. is allowed even 
when books are distributed @ condition, with a credit to the next fair, and 
sometimes longer; but if the books are paid for in cash, they occasionally 
allow seven copies as six. 
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in any other country, or than any other trade in this: for authors, who 
are better paid in England than anywhere else, chiefly on account of this 
regular bookselling system, which enables a publisher to judge what he 
may calculate upon.”’ 


Authors of these favoured isles, think of the blessings you 
enjoy! Hush your notorious murmurings, and be thankful! 
Is it not demonstrated that you are better paid in England than 
elsewhere, as a natural consequence “of this regular book- 
selling system, which enables a publisher to judge what he 
may calculate upon?”* Alas! we fear the sensibilities and 
perceptions of Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Gladstone are too har- 
dened and obtuse to be affected by this touching appeal. And 
yet we have abundant ground for stating, that it was drawn up 





* The following is extracted from a Contribution by G. P. R. James, Esq., 
to the “Journal of the Statistical Society” for 1843. “Although 
it is impossible for us to state the number of copies of popular works 
that are sold in France, so as to make a comparison with the numbers 
sold in England, where perhaps it might be equally difficult to arrive at the 
facts, yet we have received from a source on which we can rely, such state- 
ments regarding the remuneration to French authors as will at once show 
that the sale of books in that country must be infinitely more extensive 
than in our own. 

“There are two ways, we are told, of remunerating authors in France. 
The first and most ordinary with writers of no great repute is to fix a certain 
sum per copy and volume printed, varying from one to two francs. Thus for 
a work of one volume, of which an edition of 2000 copies is printed, an 
author of no high repute would gain from 2000 to 4000 franes, or from 800. 
to 160/., and if of more than one volume at the same rate. These volumes are 
generally in 12mo, and it is necessary to remark that each volume in this 
calculation does not contain more literary matter than one-half an ordinary 
English volume, post octavo. Thus, for a composition equalling in extent 
one volume of an English romance, a French writer of the second or third 
class gains from 160/. to 320/., as much, or more, than the most celebrated 
writers in England can obtain per volume for their works. At the first out- 
set of their literary career, the famous Balzac and the no less famous George 
Sand were paid at the rate of two francs per volume for every copy printed, 
yielding them a profit of about 8000 frances for each work. But as their 
reputation increased and their fame spread this system was abandoned, and 
very large sums indeed have been given for the copyright of various works 
by each of these authors. Thus we are credibly informed, that for a work 
in two volumes, in amount of literary matter not more than one volume of 
an English romance, Balzac can at any time command the sum of 30,000 
francs, or more, which is a much higher rate of remuneration than has ever 
been obtained by any English writer. We find that Chateaubriand, for the 
copyright of his complete works, after the first sale of many of them was 
past, received from the publisher, L’Advocat, the sum of 500,000 frances, or 
20,000/., and we are assured he onceasked 100,000 Prussian dollars, or about 
15,0002., for his memoirs alone. M. de Lamartine received from the pub- 
lisher, Gosselin, 80,000 francs, or 3200/., for his ‘Voyage en Orient,’ or 
Travels in the East, and 20,000 francs, or 800/., for his ‘ Harmonies Poe- 
tiques.’ Victor Hugo’s drama of ‘ Hernani’ produced 12,000 francs, or 480/., 
by the sale of the first and second editions, besides all the profits derived 
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and signed for the especial behoof and edification of these gen- 
tlemen. They were known to have expressed their strong dis- 
approval of the Combination, and it was felt that, if their views 
should become known, the weight of their reputation and in- 
fluence would powerfully determine the current of public 
opinion. Six months ago Mr. Gladstone designated the asso- 
ciation of monopolists as 

“ A combination alike in principle unjust, and in practice injurious, 
both to the public and those engaged in trade.” He generously added 
—*TI would advise exhausting all the means of friendly persuasion 
before placing them in a position before the world which, whatever view 
they may now take, they would soon, I think, find to be damaging and 
disagreeable.” 


The reader will infer from the following extract (from a letter 
addressed to us a short time since), what answer the literary 
protectionists received, when they presented him with the cir- 
cular above referred to :— 

‘I have made it known to more than one prominent publisher of my 
acquaintance in writing very recently, that only feelings of personal re- 
gard have restrained me, up to this time, from taking more public steps 
in the matter.” 


Mr. Gladstone has furnished a practical comment on his own 
words, by supplying certain nonconforming booksellers with his 
pamphlets on Italy, which his publisher—being a member of 
the Combination—could not sell to those persons. 

But now let us examine the effects upon the author, “ of 
this regular bookselling system.” Mr. Babbage’s analysis of 
the whole expense of conveying his own book into the 
hands of the public, shows that the retail price, 6s., on 
3052 copies, produces 915/. 12s. ; that of this sum 2667. 0s. 11d. 
was paid for printing, paper, and taxes on paper and ad- 
vertisements; and 63/. lls. 8d. was deducted by the publisher 
as his commission, leaving the enormous sum of 2797. 15s. 4d. 
to be divided among the wholesale and retail booksellers, 
as the payment for their labour in distributing the work, and 
incurring the risks of debt incidental to the operation. But 
Mr. Babbage has omitted one important item, viz., that 
every twenty-fifth copy of the work is also given to the 
distributors ; 25 being sold as 24. This makes a difference 
of 4 per cent. on the total amount realized by the publisher, 





from the representation on the stage, which have been calculated at about 
20007. ‘ Henri III.’ brought in to Alexandre Dumas, a very inferior writer, 
30,000 francs, or 12007. sides these we might cite the celebrated work of 
Monsieur Thiers, the ‘ History of the French Revolution,’ which was sold 
for a larger sum than any we have named, and also the ‘ History of the Con- 
sulate,’ sold, before it was written, for more than the ‘ Revolution.’ ” 
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and thus adds 25/. 8s. to the distributor’s share, making it 
3052. 3s. 4d., while the author’s share is diminished in the same 
proportion, minus the publisher’s commission of 10 per cent. ; 
so that, instead of being, as stated by Mr. Babbage, 306/. 4s., 
it is only 2837. 6s. 1ld. That gentleman had to pay to the 
wholesale and retail booksellers one-third of the amount 
realized by the sale of the whole edition of 3052 copies, 
calculated at the retail price, in addition to the 63/. 11s. 8d. 
deducted as commission by the publisher. The booksellers 
received 21/. 16s. 5d. more for distributing it than the author 
received for writing it! Will any man who is free from the 
trammels of an antiquated system persist in affirming that the 
author is benefited by such an arrangement as this? But if 
the immense difference between the published price and the 
price at which the book is sold, viz., one-third, must obtain, 
a great advantage could not fail indirectly to arise from the 
establishment of free-trade in the sale of books, for then an 
inevitable and legitimate competition would cause the vendors 
to offer to retail purchasers the work published at 6s. for 5s. 6d., 
5s., and 4s. 6d.,in proportion to the capital, enterprise, and 
skill employed; the certain result of which would be a larger 
sale, and therefore increased profit and reputation to the author. 
But let us suppose that, after liberating the booksellers, the 
shackles were removed from the publishers also, and that, being 
able to publish on any terms they pleased, one of them were 
to issue a volume the size of Mr. Babbage’s, and at the same 
price, but with this difference, that he should charge the trade 
5s. instead of 4s., and give no “ twenty-fifth copy.” The result 
would be a sale equally extensive with that secured by the pre- 
sent system, and assuming the edition the same as that of Mr. 
Babbage’s work, the profit to the author would be 435/. 18s. 11d., 
instead of—as in Mr. Babbage’s case — 283/. 6s. 11d. 
To arrive at these conclusions we used no great concentra- 
tion of arithmetical power, neither did we find it necessary to 
consult Mr. De Morgan’s “ Essay on Probabilities ;” it would 
seem, therefore, that authors need not absolutely despair, even 
though “ the regular bookselling system of England,” which “ is 
the growth of ages,” should share the fate of other equally 
beneficent institutions, since we have shown that it is not 
quite indispensable to “ enable a publisher to judge what he 
may calculate upon.” 

On the other hand, the positive advantages which would 
result from an abolition of this protective system may help 
us to bear the loss with becoming resignation. In the first 
place, the author would be more amply compensated for 
his works; secondly, their increased sale would give to the 
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publisher a larger commission, and, when speculating on his 
own account, a larger profit; thirdly, one of the much paraded 
but never accomplished objects of the Combination, “THE 
RESPECTABILITY OF THE TRADE,” would be realized ; for imme- 
diately that a healthy competition were possible, men of in- 
tellect and capital would become booksellers, and by their 
relative success would take rank among their brethren accord- 
ing to their merit and intelligence, whereas the present system 
holds up the stupid and ignorant, and represses the enter- 
prising and well-informed to one monotonous and indiscriminate 
level; and lastly, all readers would hail with satisfaction a 
reform by which they might obtain their books from 10 to 25 
per cent. cheaper than they do now. 

In view of these advantages it will very naturally be asked, 
“why is the old system maintained, since, if the publishers re- 
sisted it, it could not stand a single day?”. A full answer to 
this question would demand more space than we can give to it. 
But we believe the chief reason is, that the great publishers 
shrink from the labour and responsibilities which are conditions 
essential to the management of their business on a sound and 
right basis. They find it most convenient to contract the 
sphere of their operations and risks as much as possible, and 
this they do by endeavouring to confine the sale of their pub- 
lications to the large wholesale houses, which are tempted by 
terms far more advantageous than those offered to the mass of 
booksellers, both in reference to discount and credit, to buy in 
large quantities, and are thus enabled to supply the trade gene- 
rally as cheaply as if application were made to the publishers 
themselves. Sucha plan, of course, renders a thoroughly good 
understanding between the contracting parties extremely de- 
sirable, and hence if the book-merchant feels it necessary to 
fortify his position against the possibility of competition, it is to 
the publisher he makes his first appeal, compliance with which 
he demands in return for his valuable aid. The publisher is 
thus induced to support a scheme notoriously opposed to the in- 
terests of literature and to the diffusion of his own publications. 
The great publisher has a right to dictate his own terms, but he 
is only guilty of tyranny in conspiring with the monopolist book- 
merchants to impose them as a stereotyped system on the smaller 
houses. Moreover, while he is warranted in giving the enormous 
discounts of 40, 45, and even 50 per cent. from the published 
prices of his own books, for the reasons alleged above, it is hard 
upon the author for whom he publishes “‘ on commission” to di- 
minish his profit by subjecting his book to the same system. 
We presume it is from a similar desire of concentration that 
English publishers manifest such reluctance to adopt the con- 
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tinental plan of sending their publications to the booksellers 
in town and country “ @ condition,” or “ on sale or return.” 

It seems to us that the radical vice of English publishing 
consists in the low prices at which books are sold to the trade 
compared with those at which they are advertised to the public. 
If this difference were diminished at least one-half, the com- 
bination which has occupied so much of our attention would 
inevitably be broken up. It is probable that such large dis- 
counts were essential when the facilities of transit and com- 
munication were small compared with those now established ; 
but the revolution effected by Watt, Stevenson, and Rowland 
Hill, necessitates a corresponding change in the rules and 
practices of business, and especially in those exceptional ones 
peculiar to the distribution of books. We doubt not the ex- 
perienced men of the trade could devise a remedy for existing 
evils, were they intent on readjusting their arrangements 
conformably to the new conditions and demands of the time ; 
but we would venture to suggest—if the old (wrong) principle 
of allowing a discount from the published price be retained— 
that when a reform is effected, the rules of its application 
should be so far modified as to permit of a diminution of dis- 
count, up to a certain point, in proportion as the price of 
books increases. It is especially desirable that booksellers 
should be induced to take an interest in low-priced books, by 
obtaining a greater proportionate profit upon them, because of 
the great comparative cost and difficulty (as already explained) 
of making them known by means of advertising. Of course, in 
any case, the absolute profit would be less than that on larger 
works. We would also suggest that the discounts fixed upon 
should not be allowed unless a certain number of copies of a 
work be purchased, which is the only condition constituting a 
claim to that advantage*. 





* The following table exhibits a plan by which the prices of books would 
remain fixed, and by which the advantage, or discount, to the wholesale 
purchaser would be graduated according to price, and would be given in the 
form of “ extra copies.” 
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The organization of the Post Office is destined to exert 
a great influence as a distributor of books. Let us see what 
may be done already by its aid. We will again take Mr. Bab- 
bage’s work as an illustration. We have stated that it was pub- 
lished at 6s., and that it was sold to the trade at 4s. We find that 
it was under a pound in weight, and would therefore pass through 
the Post Office to any part of the United Kingdom for 6d., and 
that more swiftly than by any other method, while it can be 
ordered, by letter, for ld. Now had Mr. Babbage’s publisher 
advertised the work at 4s. 6d., sold it to the trade in quantities 
at 4s., and offered to send it by post for 5s., the trade would 
have gained a profit of 11 per cent.; the author would have 
gained as much as he did by the present system; the public 
would reap the advantage of the greatly-reduced price, having 
to pay only 4s. 6d. in town and 5s. throughout the country, in- 
stead of 6s. as now ; and whenever the book was transmitted by 
post, the publisher would himself retain the 11 per cent. profit— 
otherwise given to the trade—as his remuneration for engaging 
in a retail transaction. Can it be doubted that with so rapid and 
punctual a means of transit now available, the price of books 
will be reduced, and hence their circulation extended ? 

But there is one boon more we would ask from Rowland Hill, 
to make the system complete ; viz., that he should befriend the 
small books. While we have been writing this article permission 
has been given to send several books in one parcel through the 
Post Office, weight only being the condition of price. So that 
now four books each weighing nearly } 1b. may be sent in one 
wrapper for 6d. This is a step in the right direction, but what 
is still needed is, permission to send single copies of small books 
at the same proportionate rate per copy, or rather per ounce, as 
is now charged on parcels weighing 1]lb. and upwards. A 
volume which is sold for 10s. may be forwarded by post for 2} 
per cent. on its cost, but for shilling and sixpenny pamphlets 
the public has to pay respectively 50 and 100 per cent. on the 
cost for transmission by the same medium. 


Who shall estimate the benefits likely to arise from a removal 
of the taxes and restrictions on literature which we have now 
passed in review? We will only attempt, in concluding, to 
recapitulate separately the principal results of our inquiries. 
The aggregate advantage of perfect freedom from the oppres- 
sions indicated we have not space to dwell upon. The demon- 
strable effect of the Paper Duty is to raise the price at least 
2)d. per pound, but the further improvements and dimi- 
nution of price which free competition would produce, and the 
increase in employment which would result from the vigour 
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with which the manufacture would extend and flourish were it 
not repressed, can only be generally inferred from the wonder- 
fully rapid growth of those branches of trade upon which 
excise duties are no longer permitted to exert their baneful 
influence: we should certainly cease to hear that the number 
of British paper manufacturers is diminishing. We have 
shown that though the Tax on Advertisements is insignificant 
as a source of revenue, and though its abolition might not 
be attended with such advantages as would result from the 
removal of the paper tax, still it presses injuriously upon the 
medium of communication between buyers and sellers, and 
is an especial burden on literature, increasing in weight in pro- 
portion as the price of the books to be advertised diminishes. 
The Newspaper Stamp, though it may be held to lie within the 
province we have surveyed, we have preferred to leave to the 
care of those veteran reformers whose attention it has attracted. 
The tax on authors and publishers for the support of the 
National Libraries we have also touched upon lightly. But the 
fact that the total amount extorted from the literary section of 
the community for the benefit of the whole is small, will not, 
we trust, continue to be put forward in vindication of this out- 
rage of justice. 

The last tax we had to consider, viz., that on foreign books, 
we have shown to be, though trivial in amount, a serious 
hindrance to the extensive importation of Continental and 
American literature, while we have urged its still greater im- 
portance as a means of negotiation with the American 
Government for the reciprocal and simultaneous abolition 
of this duty on both sides of the Atlantic. Such a measure, 
we have hinted, would be a step towards the establishment 
of an international copyright which would accord to British 
as well as American authors their just rights, would contribute 
immensely to the cheapening and circulation of the means of 
knowledge, and would put an end to the system of literary ap- 
‘propriation now so current, together with the monstrous 
legal dangers attendant on importing English books with 
American titles and “improvements.” We hope Mr. Disraeli 
will discern in the fiscal restrictions we have enumerated an 
eligible opportunity for distinguishing himself during his minis- 
terial career. Books have not often such a friend at court as a 
literary Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But the last, though not the least important, part of our subject 
—* the regular bookselling system ”—can only be dealt with by 
the large body of authors whom it intimately concerns, and by 
the powerful voice of public opinion. We are glad of it. 
Government is not swift to destroy abuses ; but when the in- 
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telligence of the people is arrayed against them, their doom is 
already pronounced. Under any circumstances, whatever 
system of discount or no discount to the trade be adopted, 
it is futile to devise an artificial remedy for those assumed 
evils which grow inevitably out of the relative conditions of men, 
and the nature of things. An attempt to legislate for a uni- 
formity of price is one of those results of ignorance which we 
expect from a petty despot of the East, but which we find it 
difficult to credit in an assemblage of Englishmen at the Chapter 
Coffee-house, guided by the practical knowledge of such men 
as the Messrs. Longman and Mr. Murray! Personal interests 
must be appealed to with unusual force, or these gentlemen 
would never permit themselves to be dragged into such an 
absurdity. Their labour is not only endless and ineffectual, 
but, what is worse, it is a premium on dishonesty. Few dare 
openly to defy their decrees, but there are many who will disobey 
them, and thus the honest man, having, by compulsion, pledged 
his allegiance to a system which he disapproves, sees his cus- 
tomers transfer themselves to one who, in form, is equally 
committed to the same system, but who secretly violates it 
by selling his books under the prescribed price. And this is 
a constant occurrence*. We leave it to the public to determine 
whether its own vital interests in literature, as well as those of 
the author, the publisher, and the bookseller, shall be subject 
to the stifling control of a “select” number of monopolists, in 
the much-abused name of “ respectability ;” and whether it will 
submit to the alternative of either paying for its literature a 
higher price than is necessary, or of recognising a system 
analogous to smuggling, by ignominiously making its purchases 
in secret, as though it were guilty of a crime. 





* Only the other day a person known to us went into the shop of a book- 
seller, a member of the compact, and asked for a new work published at 16s.; 
the book was purchased for 13s., the purchaser receiving from the book- 
seller, together with the large discount, a significant wink, and admonition, 
“but you mustn’t tell the publishers.” 
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Art. VII.—Lorp PALMERSTON AND HIS POLICY. 


1. Lord Palmerston, l Angleterre, et le Continent. Par le 
Comte de Ficquelmont. Paris, August, 1852. 


2. Opinions and Policy of the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, 
as Minister, Diplomatist, and Statesman. With a Memoir 
by G. H. Francis, Esq. London: Colburn and Co. 


T is a rarity, amounting indeed to marvel, that a statesman, in 

a constitutional and rapidly-progressive country, should be 
able to boast almost fifty years of active and official life. Ab- 
solute Governments seldom secure to their administrative chiefs 
a tenure of office so durable and so constant. And liberty—the 
greater it is, the more quickly is it said to “use up” and 
devour its political children. Lord Palmerston, therefore, is 
looked upon as having practised some political /egerdemuin, in 
order to have preserved office so constantly and so long. And 
this perhaps is one of the gravest reproaches made against him. 
The excuse and explanation lie in the circumstance of Lord 
Palmerston having passed nearly twenty years, or about the 
half of his official life, in a subordinate and humble position, bor- 
dering upon mutism. It is almost inconceivable to the unini- 
tiated, that a statesman well born, and of that rank and fortune 
from which statesmanship is supposed, in this country, to 
spring spontaneous and full-grown, as mushrooms do—it is 
inconceivable that such a man should sit in Parliament behind 
the Castlereaghs, the Sidmouths, and the Vansittarts, and 
for twenty years not dare to open his mouth, except on subjects 
immediately connected with his especial office. Yet such was 
then the training, and such indeed is still the discipline of 
party, that abnegation such as this is required of the first intel- 
lects, from the moment they are enrolled and honoured with a 
place by either of our great aristocratic parties. 

Lord Palmerston, however, came of an official stock. He 
is the representative of the male line of the Temples, as the 
Dukes of Buckingham are of the female line. The latter were 
enriched by the inheritance of Lord Cobham. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s father seconded the address under the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham’s administration—a proof of his Whig leanings. He 
was a Lord of Trade, and subsequently was appointed to the 
Admiralty Board. The current of party, which, in consequence 
of the French revolution, set in so strong, and whisked so 
many good Whigs into the Tory current, evidently carried the 
Temples along with the Grenvilles into Pitt’s wake. The pre- 
sent Lord Palmerston, born in 1784, succeeded to his title in 
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1802. Distinguished at the University as a promising man and 
a Pittite, he was thereby emboldened to dare competition, in 1806, 
with Lord Henry Petty, for the honour of representing the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Failing in the attempt, he was returned 
for the borough of Bletchingly,and was appointed a Lord of the 
Admiralty by the Tory Administration which came into power 
on the death of Fox. Two years later Lord Palmerston became 
Secretary at War, and this post he retained for nearly twenty 
years, confining his eloquence during that period, for the most 
part, to official defences of the army estimates, to disquisitions 
on points of military discipline, as the flogging of soldiers, and 
to answering Sir Robert Wilson, and other ex-military radicals, 
who made the Horse Guards the target of , their opposition. 
On questions of religious tolerance, indeed, the voice of the 
Secretary at War would be raised. He was a staunch advocate 
of Catholic Emancipation. But neither in this, nor in any 
zeal for the rising liberties of Europe, did he as yet outstep 
the cautious policy of Canning. Echoing that statesman, he 
strongly ridiculed the ardour of such liberals as Lord Nugent, 
who were for keeping the French out of Spain, in 1823, by re- 
newing the military contest, and who were for engaging in a 
warlike struggle on behalf of the constitutional liberties of the 
Spaniards. There cannot be a doubt that the British Govern- 
ment of that day were right in deciding not to interfere. To 


have protected the Spanish constitution of 1821 against all Eu- 
rope, for all Europe bad impelled and even ordered the French 
invasion of Spain, was impossible. 


“We had but two courses,” said Lord Palmerston, in the House 
of Commons, “ from which to choose, neutrality or war in conjunction 
with Spain; but whichever we determined to adopt, it became us to adopt 
it decidedly, and adhere to it consistently. Some, indeed, have pro- 
posed a middle course, and, strange to say, would have used threats or 
negotiation, without being prepared to go to war if negotiation failed. 
To have talked of war, and to have meant neutrality; to have 
threatened an army, and have retreated behind a state paper; to have 
brandished a sword of defiance in the hour of deliberation, and to have 
ended in a penful of protests on the day of battle, would have been the 
conduct of a cowardly bully, and would have made us the object of 
contempt and the laughing-stock of Europe.” 


Although Mr. Canning was unable to support the constitu- 
tional cause in Spain, he was at least able to avenge it. His 
recognition of the South American Republics ; his oecupation 
of Lisbon by British troops, and prevention of Don Miguel’s 
playing in Portugal the part that the Duke of Angouléme had 
done in Madrid ; the separation between the empires of Portugal 
and Brazil; and the formal grant of a constitution to Portugal 
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by Don Pedro—all these events, more or less influenced by Mr. 
Canning, made the hairs of the Tory Cabinet councillors stand 
on end. But, as Lord Liverpool had been won over to approve 
of them, and even the Duke of Wellington did not demur, the 
dissentients had but to look on in solemn silence. The death 
of Lord Liverpool, in 1827, however, brought the Crown to the 
alternative of nominating Mr. Canning to be Premier, or else 
setting him aside altogether, since there was no one to whose 
lead he could be subjected with any justice or without a com- 
promise of his dignity. Lord Liverpool’s advice had been for 
Canning, and on the Ist of April, 1827, he received the royal 
commands to form a Government. In the new Cabinet. Lord 
Palmerston kept his old place of Secretary at War, but was ad- 
vanced to a seat in the Cabinet. Thus, after twenty years’ 
political service, and even then not till the old Tory clique had 
been broken up, did Lord Palmerston reach the goal of every 
English statesman’s ambition. 

The four months of Mr. Canning’s premiership, occupied in 
personal recrimination, afforded no scope for Lord Palmerston’s 
interference or exertions. When Mr. Canning expired, the 
novel circumstance occurred of the King taking a personal 
part, not merely in the choice of a prime minister, but in the 
filling of subordinate offices. Instead of resisting this, Lord 
Goderich acquiesced. Lord Lansdowne made more the ap- 
pearance than the reality of resistance ; and the consequence 
was, that the Administration bore at its very outset the germ of 
speedy dissolution. From a letter of the Duke of Wellington, 
in Twiss’s “ Life of Lord Eldon,” it appears that the King had 
fixed upon Herries for Chancellor of the Exchequer, but that 
if he could not be got to accept, that post was to be filled by 
Lord Palmerston. Mr. Herries, however, accepted, and did 
his spiriting by breaking up the ill-assorted Cabinet in the first 
week of January, 1828. It had lived but during the months of 
the recess. 

Then came the Duke’s ministry, preserving all the Canning- 
ites in office, and leaving out Eldon and Wetherell, but neces- 
sarily breaking with the Whigs. The latter, considerably nettled 
at the change, renewed active opposition, and the session afford- 
ed Lord Palmerston the opportunity of defending the foreign 
policy of the Duke of Wellington, as well as his Grace’s good in- 
tentions in domestic policy, giving looser rein than he had yet 
ventured to do, to his ardour in behalf of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Lord Eldon, however embittered by neglect, seems to 
have continued to disbelieve that his quondam friends and 
colleagues could ever seriously bring forward a measure for 
equalizing Protestant and Catholic. A speech of Lord Pal- 
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merston in favour of the Irish claims first awoke the ex- 
Chancellor to suspicion. From the then bold declaration of the 
new cabinet minister, Lord Eldon saw what was coming. 

When the Duke of Wellington took the Canningites to his 
bosom, and associated them in the ministry with himself and 
with Peel, he thought that two or three great concessions ought 
to satisfy them. He considered that, while he was leaving foreign 
affairs in the hands of Lord Dudley, who was Canning’s confi- 
dant ; colonial and commercial affairs in Huskisson’s ; and at 
the same time preparing himself to go over to them on the great 
matter of religious toleration ; he was making as great and as 
numerous concessions as could be expected from a Tory. When, 
therefore, in addition to all these, his Grace found the friends of 
Mr. Canning inclined to outbid him for popular favour, and 
give in to popular demands on the great question of reform in 
Parliament, he thought it too much, and: grew vexed with 
his Canningite allies. Canning himself had always mocked 
reform. Why, then, should Mr. Huskisson vote with the 
Whigs, and against him, upon the question of East Retford ? 
We can fully comprehend the Duke's acerbity of temper, and 
the train of angry feelings and ideas, which led to his ab irato 
dismissal of Mr. Huskisson, and consequently of Lord Palmer- 
ston, in 1828. 

The Duke of Wellington did not take in at one view the 
immense strides which public opinion made on all sides, and on 
all questions, between 1825 and 1830; nor did he perceive 
that it was quite as necessary to conciliate the English by some 
measure of reform, as the Irish by emancipation. And here is, 
perhaps, the place to consider the accusation raised against 
Huskisson and Palmerston by Mr. Roebuck. He re- 
proaches them with being as hostile to reform as Mr. Canning, 
and Lord Palmerston especially as being blind to its merits, 
till he found himself Foreign Secretary of Lord Grey’s Cabinet. 
But the fact is, that it was their leaning to reform, of however 
moderate a kind, that ejected the Canningites from the Welling- 
ton Cabinet. Nay, more, it is known that when the Tories, in 
1830, sought to win back the Canningites, and when for that 
purpose they applied to Lord Palmerston, his lordship refused 
to join any Administration unless some members of the Reform 
party were invited to join. Lord Eldon, in October, 1830, 
wrote to Lord Stowell, that— 

“ There was a negotiation between Ministers and Palmerston and Co., 
and that a pledge was given Palmerston of a partial parliamentary 
reform.” 

Mr. Roebuck is, therefore, not warranted in asserting that 
the disciples of Mr. Canning, especially Lord Palmerston, were 
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as adverse to the growing question of Reform, as their principal 
had been when the question was in fact but in embryo. 

The great event of 1828 was the Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, carried by Lord John Russell against the 
combined forces of Tories and Canningites. Lord Palmerston 
did not vote, but spoke against the repeal, on the ground that the 
wrong to Dissenters was nominal and trifling, and that to amend 
that wrong would diminish the chance of doing away with those 
serious injuries which pressed upon the Catholics. Such 
sophistical reasons had no weight with the House, which, to its 
honour, preferred the broad measure; and ministers, to save 
themselves from defeat, were obliged to adopt it, and so secure 
its passing through the Lords. 

The first parliamentary effort in which Lord Palmerston 
aimed at taking or winning the foremost rank of statesmanship, 
was his speech, in the session of 1829, on the affairs of Por- 
tugal. Lord Dudley, it was evident, had not the wish to re- 
sume office; the duty and the honour of being the ablest re- 
presentive of Mr. Canning’s ideas in foreign policy, were to be 
claimed, and Lord Palmerston claimed them. Sir James 
Mackintosh introduced a motion on the Ist of June, inculpating 
the conduct of ministers in favouring Don Miguel under guise 
of neutrality, and not giving to Don Pedro’s cause or Don 
Pedro’s partizans fair play. Mr. Peel replied. And Mr. Hus- 
kissc :, in a laboured oration, evidently strove, in blaming the 
ministry, to represent Mr. Canning’s policy as in principle 
identical with that professed by Mr. Peel. Mr Huskisson, 
in fact, did his utmost to wnsay Canning. It was then that 
Lord Palmerston rose, and flinging into his words all that 
warmth and boldness which Mr. Huskisson wanted, vindicated 
Canning’s policy from such lukewarm interpretation. It was 
upon this occasion, that Lord Palmerston made his famous de- 
claration in favour of interference, which was a frank avowal of 
his future policy, and which deservedly exposed him to a world 
of animadversion; although the full scope of his principle 
was not at the moment perceived. He drew a nice distinction 
between interference and intermeddling, declaring the former to 
be wrong, because it implied the use of force. 


“ But if by interference is meant intermeddling, and intermeddling in 
every way, and to every extent, short of actual military force, then I 
must affirm, that there is nothing in such interference which the laws of 
nations may not in certain cases permit.” 


It is in these debates that breaks forth, for the first time, that 
decided antagonism between the political leanings of Lord 
Aberdeen and those of Lord Palmerston. Unfortunately, these 
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two chiefs of schools never met in the same House. For 
when Lord Aberdeen, in the House of Lords, declared that the 
majority of the Portuguese were for Miguel and despotism, and 
that the will of the majority commanded respect in England, 
there was no one to answer him; while, in the House of 
Commons, the Duke of Wellington could find no one to answer 
the new-born eloquence of Lord Palmerston, save George the 
Fourth’s parliamentary pet, Mr. Herries. The controversy as 
yet, however, was not between intervention and non-interven- 
tion ; for Lord Palmerston based his abettal of that principle 
on the circumstance of all countries being in the habit of inter- 
fering in other countries. England, he said, had never ceased 
to interfere in the affairs of Portugal, and Lord Aberdeen’s Ad- 
ministration had been but a series of interferences in favour 
of Don Miguel. 

And there was Greece—interference from beginning to end 
—a kingdom born of interference, cradled in interference, and 
unable to live without interference. In Greece, too, there were 
antagonist interferences ; one, for stinting the new State to the 
size of a Swiss canton, and confining it to the Morea; another, 
for giving it the elements of future strength, possessed of 
Athens and tolia, and not confined to the barren moun- 
tains of the Isthmus. The same party that was for restricting 
the territory was for rendering the government absolute, and 
converting the constitutional monarchy, which Canning had 
intended for it, into the irresponsible rule of a Russian Prefect. 

It was in his speech on the affairs of Greece and Turkey, 
that Lord Palmerston first attempted one of those high flights 
of eloquence for which Canning was so famous, and which, how- 
ever falling short of the great orator, is still fully equal to the 
standard of eloquence that henceforth, as we may see, seems to 
have prevailed in the British Parliament. The following ex- 
tract from his Lordship’s speech is equally characteristic of the 
principles of his policy and the power of his oratory. 


“ General objections to the Foreign Policy of the Wellington 
Government. 


“ From what I have said, it will be seen that I do not place implicit 
confidence in the foreign policy of the Government ; my views of men 
and things differ so much from those of persons who are supposed to 
have great influence with them, that it is impossible I should, There 
are two great parties in Europe ; one which endeavours to bear sway by 
the force of public opinion—another which endeavours to bear sway by 
the force.of physical control : and the judgment, almost unanimous, of 
Europe assigns the latter as the present connection of England. The 
principle on which the system of this party is founded is, in my view, 
fundamentally erroneous. There is in nature no moving power but mind; 
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all else is passive and inert: in human affairs, this power is opinion ; in 
political affairs, it is public opinion ; and he who can grasp the power, 
with it will subdue the fleshly arm of physical strength, and compel it to 
work out his purpose. Look at one of those floating fortresses, which 
bear to the farthest regions of the globe the prowess and the glory of 
England ; see a puny insect at the helm, commanding the winds of 
heaven, and the waves of the ocean, and enslaving even the laws of 
nature, as if, instead of being ordained to hold the universe together, 
they had only been established for his particular occasion. And yet the 
merest breath of those winds which he has yoked to his service, the 
merest drop of that fathomless abyss which he has made into his foot- 
stool, would, if ignorantly encountered, be more than enough for his 
destruction ; but the powers of his mind have triumphed over the forces 
of things, and the subjugated elements are become his obedient vassals. 
And so also is it with the political affairs of empires; and those states- 
men who know how to avail themselves of the passions, and the interests, 
and the opinions of mankind, are able to gain an ascendancy, and to 
exercise a sway over human affairs, far out of all proportion greater than 
belong to the power and resources of the State over which they preside ; 
while those, on the other hand, who seek to check improvement, to 
cherish abuses, to crush opinions, and to prohibit the human race from 
thinking, whatever may be the apparent power which they wield, will 
find their weapon snap short in their hand, when most they need its pro- 
tection. 

“Tn the first of these conditions stood England two years ago ; when 
our political influence among the nations of the earth was infinitely greater, 
not than our means of defending our independence or asserting our 
honour, but infinitely greater than any power we possess of controlling 
the conduct of others. In the second of these conditions stands Austria 
now, who, by the narrowness of her views, and the unfortunate preju- 
dices of her policy, has almost reduced herself, in point of influence, to 
the level of a second-rate power, notwithstanding her vast dominions, 
her ample resources, her warlike population, and her centrical position 
in Europe. Such England was ; such Austria is: what England is now, 
Parliament has no means of knowing, except from vague and uncertain 
report. I trust that when the time shall come that the lips of the Go- 
vernment shall be unsealed, we shall find that we have maintained our 
former dignity, and have not lost caste in Europe. But it is impossible 
for any man, of late, to have set foot beyond the shores of these islands, 
without observing with deep mortification a great and sudden change in 
the manner in which England is spoken of abroad ; without finding, 
that instead of being looked up to as the patron, no less than the model, 
of constitutional freedom, as the refuge from persecution, and the shield 
against oppression, her name is coupled by every tongue on the Continent 
with everything that is hostile to improvement, and friendly to despotism, 
from the banks of the Tagus to the shores of the Bosphorus; and that 
she is represented as the key-stone of that arch, of which Miguel, and 
Spain, and Austria, and Mahmoud, are the component parts. 

“Time was, and that but lately, when England was regarded by Europe 
as the friend of liberty and civilization, and therefore of happiness and 
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prosperity, in every land ; because it was thought that her rulers had the 
wisdom to discover, that the selfish interests and political influence of 
England were best promoted by the extension of liberty and civilization. 
Now, on the contrary, the prevailing opinion is, that England thinks her 
advantage to lie in withholding from other countries that constitutional 
liberty which she herself enjoys. Not that they fancy that the rulers of 
England can be insensible to the blessings and the energy which spring 
from those popular institutions which they themselves are daily adminis- 
tering: if any man were to say so, he would not be credited ; but they 
think that because our Government know the full value of these ad- 
vantages, therefore, from political jealousy, they seek to retain the mono- 
poly for England. It is thus that they imagine that the atrocities of 
Miguel, in Portugal, are redeemed in our eyes by his merit in destroying 
the constitution. It is thus that they suppose we are making Austria 
our instrument, while she fancies us her tool ; it is thus that they see in 
the delay in executing the treaty of July, not so much fear of Turkish 
resistance, as invincible repugnance to Grecian freedom. I trust that 
when the time shal] come, when the Government shall feel itself at 
liberty to lay before Parliament the whole course of its negotiations, and 
to explain the tone, and the spirit, and the objects of its communica- 
tions with foreign powers, all these unfavourable impressions will be 
dispelled ; and I rejoice that, through the present motion, such a develop- 
ment may be afforded, at least in the case of Portugal.”—House of 
Commons, June 11, 1829. 


These speeches advanced Lord Palmerston to be the most 
powerful representative of a liberal foreign policy. Sir James 
Mackintosh was too much of a valetudinarian to dispute the 
post. Mr. Huskisson, who might have acted as a damper 
in giving a more Tory construction to Mr. Canning’s ideas, 
disappeared from the scene, and Earl Grey, in his selection 
of a politician to fill the office of Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
in the Reform Administration, could in justice have pitched 
upon no other than Lord Palmerston. 

Having thus sketched the political life and opinions of Lord 
Palmerston down to the period of his taking the guidance of 
the foreign affairs of this country—a guidance which he has 
held for well nigh twenty years—it may be as well to consider 
what is the change, real or supposed, which he wrought in 
British councils and policy. Until the commencement of the 
present century no statesman, that we are aware of, dreamed 
of supporting the balance of power in Europe upon an an- 
tagonism between free countries and despotic ones. Consti- 
tutional pean was then too rare to admit of its forming 
the bond of a powerful alliance. It certainly acted as a link 
between English and Dutch, but did not prevent mutual jea- 
lousies and wars breaking out as often between them as with 
despotic countries. Jt was in the course of the long wars 
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against Napoleon that we began to learn the value of liberal 
principles abroad, as favourable to England. We abetted such 
doctrines ourselves in Sicily and in Spain, where we established 
constitutionalism as our best ally, and we succeeded in per- 
suading the despots of Central Europe to employ the same 
means. The King of Prussia promised liberty and a constitu- 
tion to his subjects as the price of their valiantly flinging off the 
French yoke. Louis the Eighteenth came back with a constitu- 
tion: and even at the Congress of Vienna this panacea of a con- 
stitution was considered so innocent and so salutary, that it 
was promised to be given to every German State, and the Czar 
himself made no difficulty of stipulating that one should be 
given to Poland, so as to constitute it a free and independent 
nation. 

Canning and Palmerston in later years were no greater pro- 
pagandists in constitutions than Wellington and Castlereagh 
were in 1815. The kings of Europe had not well considered 
what constitutional government was. But when they saw its 
agitation—its effervescence—when they beheld a_ genera- 
tion, which had just liberated their country in arms, turn 
to demands for freedom of thought and printing, they became 
alarmed. They tried repression. Repression caused the resus- 
citation of the old secret societies organized against Napoleon. 
Spain and Naples, both inoculated with English ideas, rose 
against their bigot kings; the monarchs of the great military 
empires became alarmed; and the Holy Alliance became a con- 
spiracy of rulers against people. 

Hereupon arose a dissidence even amongst the Tories. As to 
the Whigs, their denunciations of the Holy Alliance and its 
members passed the bounds of even radical vituperation. Of 
the Tories, some were for recanting the recommendations of 
constitutionalism, which they had given in 1815, and for 
chiming in with the wild halloo of the absolutist against any 
kind or any form of popular freedom. Such men as Lord 
Aberdeen observed, that slippery fortune had deserted the con- 
stitutional and gone over to the absolutist side. France deter- 
mined to reduce Spain to the same state and the same policy by 
force of arms. Austria would do the same by Italy and Naples. 
Russia would keep down Germany. And thus England, if it 
persisted in supporting the constitutional cause, would find the 
whole of Europe leagued against her, and this isolation might 
work us serious harm. Such were the reasonings of the anti- 
Canningites thirty years ago, and such arguments have been 
resuscitated by the anti-Palmerstonians of our day. Canning 
in reply said, that he would stand on principle; that although 
England did stand alone against every court and every prime 
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minister, it had the support and secret attachment of every 
people in Europe, and that under such circumstances there 
was nothing to fear. 

In this belief Canning acted. The Tory ministry from 1828 
to 1831 reversed his policy. They thought that absolutism was 
irrevocably in the ascendant, and they played into its hands, 
giving countenance to Don Miguel in Portugal, and playing 
Russia’s part in Greece, until the revolution of 1830 came 
upon them and reversed their every calculation. We will do the 
Aberdeen school, and amongst them the Duke of Wellington, 
the justice to admit, that in their abettal of absolutism it was 
less their admiration of the thing itself—less their conviction of 
the right or the wisdom of despotism—that led them to favour it, 
than a belief that it was in the ascendant, that it formed the 
most powerful party in Europe, that it was sure to prevail, and 
therefore that it was most prudent to flatter and chime in with 
it. The revolution of July disconcerted these sapient calcula- 
tions. And, accordingly, the British ambassador was amongst 
the first to recognise and pay his respects to Louis Philippe, as 
King of the French. 

If we have thus grounds for believing that no principle more 
profound than that of expediency actuated the Ultra-Tories 
and Aberdeen, we cannot say that there is more reason to 
believe that their liberal opponents based their policy upon any- 
thing more solid or more noble. Lord Palmerston thought 
liberalism the winning and the progressing side, and abetted it, 
just as Lord Aberdeen backed autocracy. Neither thought 
that he had a right to stake the country’s interests upon any 
abstract principle of right. Each stuck to what he thought 
would finally be the winning cause. And the result has been 
what to us was the deserved one, which is, that we have pleased 
neither the liberals nor the absolutists of Europe. All the 
recompense we obtained is contained in the remark of foreign 
liberals, that we played selfishly even when we helped them; 
and our assistance to patriots in Spain, and to courtiers 
in Portugal, have alike been set down to the beggarly and un- 
principled calculations of a nation of shopkeepers. For this 
character, so undeserved by England as a people, we are in- 
debted to the policy of our statesmen. 

There certainly never did appear a time when the liberal 
and constitutional cause in Europe promised to assume so 
impregnable an attitude, as in the years immediately following 
1830. The new throne of France was built on the popular 
principle. Constitutional Governments, with dynasties bound 
up with the new constitution, had arisen in Spain, in Portugal, 
and in Belgium. The Italians, in their demands of reform, were 
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supported by the ministry of France. And the House of 
Orleans had but to remain true to its origin and to the national 
interests, and in perfect understanding with Great Britain, in 
order to consolidate a powerful league of constitutional coun- 
tries in the west, not menacing in aggression, but still influential 
by their example, their union, their development and prosperity. 
Such was the view, such the dream, of the liberal foreign 
politician in the years succeeding 1830. It was his enter- 
tainment of such views which rendered Lord Palmerston, as 
Foreign Minister of England, so zealous and enthusiastic an 
ally of France throughout the early part of Louis Philippe’s 
reign. The events of that time were calculated in the very 
highest degree to irritate and provoke the great eastern powers. 
Their arrangements with reference to the kingdom of the Low 
Countries had been set aside as so much waste paper. Belgium 
was placed under an independent sovereign, of English and of 
French connection no doubt, but still inevitably under French 
influence. The line of fortresses erected at much cost as a 
military barrier against France, could not be manned, and 
therefore must be dismantled. All this was as mortifying to 
Prussia and to Russia, as the 6ccupation of Ancona was to 
Austria. And nothing but the intervention of England and 
its support of France prevented the eastern powers from re- 
newing the league of 1814, and marching in concert to restore 
the territorial arrangements of the Congress of Vienna. 
Mediation between France and the great powers was ren- 
dered a hundred times more difficult by the jarring and varying 
pretensions of Holland, and especially of Belgium ; of which the 
Governments were agitated and driven by every popular wave. 
Negotiation thus became a Penclope’s web—one day unravelled 
what the previous ones had knit; and it required superhuman 
patience and untiring assiduity to keep so many elements of 
strife from rushing to collision and producing an European war. 
These Belgian negotiations form certainly one of the greatest 
diplomatic achievements of the time, and do great honour to 
Lord Palmerston’s talents, patience, and ingenuity. We, how- 
ever, find in them the great fault of all Lord Palmerston’s 
mediations, which is, their being guided rather by the desire to 
bring both sides to consent to a certain decision, than to make 
a decision betwixt them upon any principle of justice. Thus, 
in the negotiation for establishing the frontier between Belgium 
and Holland, Lord Palmerston first fixed upon one line, which 
he thought the just one; but when the Belgians would not 
consent to it, and when, without any shadow of reason, and 
merely on the strength of French support, they clamoured for 
the half of Luxemburg, Lord Palmerston forthwith, to gratify 
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them and France, sanctioned the latter in employing compulsory 
means against Holland, in order to make that power give up 
not only the Belgian provinces, but one-half of the German 
province of Luxemburg. This change of opinion in favour of 
France, this one-sided abettal of Belgian pretensions and 
French support of them, may have contributed to peace by 
awing resistance ; but it left in the Dutch and German mind a 
bad impression of the justice of Great Britain, and deep-rooted 
protests against the territorial arrangements of that period. For 
twenty years, indeed, these arrangements have stood. The 
Belgian monarchy braved successfully the storm of 1848, and the 
reaction of subsequent years, for both of which it is indebted to 
the statesmanlike sagacity and skill of King Leopold. And 
yet, despite of all that sagacity, the time has come when the 
existence of Belgium again becomes a problem, and when its 
independence requires the threatened intervention of England 
and of other powers in its defence against the dictatorial pre- 
tensions of France, which are in general but the preludes to 
military aggression. The antagonists of Lord Palmerston, and 
of his Belgian settlements of 1833, may now triumphantly ask 
him where is the French alliance, on which he based his policy 
in those days, or where is to be found in Belgium the elements 
of either self-subsistence or self-defence against a Bonapartist 
emperor in Paris? 

At the same time, Lord Palmerston cannot be denied the 
merit of leaning to the liberal side. If the Belgians had 
revolted, it certainly had been in consequence of oppression, 
and if the French supported them, it was that the popular 
feeling in Belgium was unmistakable. Another country, 
Poland, at the same time revolted against Russian oppression, 
and the struggle of the Poles awoke the strongest sympathies 
in the west of Europe. Had it been possible to have gone to 
the succour of Poland, the French would have done so, but 
the impossibility under which they were of preventing Polish 
subjugation made them more determined, and gave them, at the 
same time, a stronger plea to insist that Belgium should be 
righted. Russia and Austria soon set at nought the stipulations 
of the Congress of Vienna with respect to the east of Europe; 
this left the minds of French and English statesmen less 
scrupulous to innovate in the west. And not only was Belgium 
sustained and defended in the establishment of an independent 
and popular government, but France and England entered into 
a league to drive absolutism from the Peninsula, and to rid 
Queen Maria de Gloria and Isabella from the hostility of their 
legitimist competitors. 

It was impossible to proclaim more openly, or act more 
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decidedly upon, the principle of intervention. The two great 
powers of the Quadruple Alliance undertook to drive the 
two pretenders from the Peninsula, by all and every means. 
France sent her Algerine legions, England lent her navy and 
marines, and sanctioned the levy and the dispatch of an auxiliary 
legion. It was not mere soldiers that were wanting in Spain 
to either side, and the absolutist Powers, by sending subsidies 
to Don Carlos, enabled him more effectually to carry on the 
war than if they had lent him troops. Never, certainly, had 
opposition a fairer field of animadversion than that presented 
by British efforts in Spain, marked as they were by so little 
of either glory or success. In the main, no doubt, our inter- 
vention did preserve Spain to the constitutional Queen, did 
foil Don Carlos in his purpose of taking Bilbao, and did at 
length weary out his supporters, till they quarrelled amongst 
each other, abandoned him, and entered into a convention to 
submit. But in winning Spain, Lord Palmerston lost the cordial 
understanding with France. And the very achievement, which 
he looked to for the consolidation of the constitutional league 
of the west, proved the very cause and the chief instrument 
of its dissolution. 

There can be no one, who has observed the political career 
of Lord Palmerston, but must admit the fact of his being a 
very bad courtier. Though some few may chuckle over this 
defect with a sneer, the far greater number will consider it a 
virtue. Whether merit or defect, it has been Lord Palmerston’s 
wont to look assiduously enough to Parliament, to the public, 
and to the political world; but with crowned heads he has never 
been a favourite. At the levee, which took place at St. James’s 
the other day, when Lord Palmerston passed before the Queen, 
her Majesty, instead of directing a benign look upon his Lord- 
ship, directed her eyes aloft into empty space. The circum- 
stance is emblematic of the regard, generally entertained, for 
Lord Palmerston by royalty. He has contributed more than 
most men to place kings upon the throne, but none could ever 
abide him. Even the innocent Isabella sent his friend and 
envoy very uncourteously out of Spain. King Otho’s hatred of 
Lord Palmerston would require an Aischylus to depict its depth. 
And yet Lord Palmerston placed the kilted monarch where he 
is. The aversion of Louis Philippe for our Foreign Secretary 
was almost as intense. 

It tells in Lord Palmerston’s favour, that though Louis Philippe 
became averse to him and estranged from England, his Majesty 
at the same time quarrelled with the whole band of French 
statesmen. From the very first, Louis Philippe had no inclina- 
tion to support Queen Isabella and the constitution _ eminat 
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Don Carlos and absolutism. It was his ministers, and especially 
the Duc de Broglie, who forced him into the Quadruple Al- 
liance. But by degreés the French king got rid of those 
ministers who could dictate to him. He shook off the 
De Broglies, the Perriers, the Humanns, and turned MM. 
Thiers and Guizot in and out of office alternately, with the 
hope of rendering them supple. He could never divert 
Thiers from the determination to uphold the Spanish liberals. 
Count Molé, however, who had kept the thread of the old 
Austrian and Russian connection, served Louis Philippe as a 
proper instrument for drawing away from the constitutional side 
and coquetting with the absolutist. And herein took its rise 
the penchant of the personal will and personal policy of the 
French king, which for years he persevered in against public 
opinion, against parliamentary opinion, and even against the 
opinions of many of his friends aad several. members of his 
family. With his resistance to public opinion in France began 
his estrangement from England and from the Whigs. 

If the great principle of non-intervention be wise of observance 
in civil contests between absolutism and constitutionalism, it 
should be doubly and unquestionably imperative when a country 
has gained its liberties, and when it is divided into parties, 
desiring the more or the less. The duty of England and of 
France was not to interfere between Moderado and Exaltado. 
But unfortunately and absurdly England got bound up with one 
party, France with another; in short, these powers were employed 
to fan the flame, not quell and appease it. At last the Exaltados 
and Espartero gained the ascendancy, and made a fair and 
really moderate use of victory. English councils were para- 
mount at Madrid, and yet Lord Palmerston and his envoys 
made no use of this ascendancy to direct the Regent in a 
course that would have fortified his position. There was no court 
to win or amuse the upper classes ; no commercial activity to 
interest the middle. The church was in distress, the army neg- 
lected. Yet all this time the country was so tranquil that the 
Regent slumbered on one side of the great street of Madrid, and 
the British envoy on the other. They awoke only to encounter 
a military insurrection, paid and directed by France. It is one 
of the reproaches made to Lord Palmerston abroad, that he 
knew not how to make use of victory. He could crush a despot, 
and cause a constitutional throne to rise; but to consolidate, 
to pacify, to secure, or to give such counsels as would lead to 
these results, Lord Palmerston was unable, and his envoys 
unfit. His intervention and support, so vigorous in act and so 
powerful in adverse circumstances, disappeared when constitu- 
tional advice was most required. 
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The alliance between England and France, shaken by their 
jarring opinions and contrary efforts in Spain, was, we may say, 
dissolved by the further differences which arose betwixt them 
on the subject of Syria and Egypt. There is no part of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy that has occasioned him more obloquy, or 
wrought him more friends, than this very quarrel. The success 
with which his Lordship carried his every point, crushed Egypt, 
and annihilated for a time French influence in the Levant, is con- 
sidered by many to be an achievement worthy of the first Pitt 
Ministry ; many of the Liberals, however, including the old 
Whigs and young Radicals, look upon Lord Palmerston’s 
policy throughout this Syrian business as unwarrantable and 
suicidal. It was, indeed, not unlike Lord Chatham’s exploits, 
that covered his ministry with military glory, but at the same 
time overwhelmed it with such financial burdens and diffi- 
culties, as at no distant period to break up the ministry, and 
annihilate the power of the party. 

As to France, its views with respect to Egypt and to Africa 
have never been directed by one grain of either common honesty 
or common sense. Napoleon has not been able to assign one 
sound motive in going there. The scheme was Ossianic, vision- 
ary, absurd, and could never serve one French interest or 
purpose. Louis Philippe was fully convinced of this, and 
scouted an Egyptian or Syrian policy. But M. Thiers, who saw 
popular feeling bound up in Egypt and its reminiscences, 
thought otherwise. The French public and the French 
Chamber thought with M. Thiers, and Louis Philippe durst not 
set them at defiance. 

However selfish the French may have appeared in setting 
up an Egyptian Empire, and extending that empire over Syria 
to the Taurus, some politicians in England did not contem- 
plate the scheme with any alarm. An empire at the end of 
the Mediterrancan, and assaitable from the Red Sea, must be at 
the mercy of England as long as it retained its maritime supe- 
riority. The Egyptian and Syrian Empire, therefore, extending 
to the Taurus and the Euphrates, appeared to them one of the 
best counterpoises to Russia,and the only means of regenerating 
the Mohammedan force, capable of enabling Turkey to combat 
Russia. Lord Palmerston saw in it but an attempt to erect a 
military and naval empire between us and India, and even 
threatening India, and he entered, with all the impetuosity of 
his nature, upon the task of overthrgwing this empire. It is to 
be feared that the different members’ and parties in the Cabinet 
never came to a clear discussion or understanding on the sub- 
ject. M. Thiers was President of the Council and Foreign 
Minister in Paris. M. Guizot was his ambassador in London. 
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Lord Palmerston’s envoy in Paris assured M. Thiers that if 
France continued to support the pretensions of Egypt, England 
would enter into an alliance with Austria and Russia to put 
down Egypt. At the very same time M. Guizot wrote from 
London assurances, which he had received from the old Whig 
members of the Cabinet, that Lord Palmerston never would 
have the power or the audacity to sign or conclude such a 
treaty. M. Thiers believed M. Guizot and Holland House, 
and Lord Palmerston did sign the famous treaty which left 
France isolated and Syria at the mercy of the English fleet. M. 
Thiers was duped, and ejected from office. St. Jean d’Acre 
and its famed fortifications were laid in ruins, and Mehemet 
Ali signed the terms of submission which the English admirals 
submitted to him. 

No doubt this was a triumph over France, and, achieved over 
Napoleon Bonaparte, might have been a subject of congratu- 
lation. Nothing could be more agreeable to Russia. But on 
the side of France the result was untoward. If our Spanish 
policy had caused a breach with Louis Philippe, this Syrian 
onslaught, and the treaty which preceded it, begat a breach 
with French politicians, and with the French people, which led 
to a war of diplomacy and of expenditure, fatal to the Whigs 
as a party, and fatal also to the constitutional cause and alliance 
of the west. The effect of the Syrian triumph was soon found 
in the bickerings about the right of search, in the swelled 
budget of the French navy, and in the rapid increase of our 
own estimates. As the economic policy of the Whigs had 
been to diminish jndirect taxation, which was impossible to 
be restored ; whilst they had not the weight or the excuse to 
carry a measure of’ direct taxation against the feeling of the 
middle class as well as of the landed interest, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was soon at a dead lock, with an 
annual deficit that he was at his wits’ end to meet. The 
Whigs went out in consequence, and not a few of them ana- 
thematized Lord Palmerston as the cause. And then, to their 
still greater mortification, they found Sir Robert Peel’s Foreign 
Minister, Lord Aberdeen, take up not his own old absolutist 
policy, but that more liberal policy which Lord Palmerston had 
originated, of a close and intimate understanding with France. 
One of the good results to Louis Philippe of the Syrian 
quarrel was, that it secured to him the services and attachment 
of M. Guizot, between whom and Lord Aberdeen there arose 
an understanding, which might have restored the alliance of the 
two monarchies, if not for any certain purposes of liberalism, at 
least for the consolidation of constitutional government. But, 
according to the see-saw of parties in a free country, the Whigs 
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came in again; when the bad feeling and mutual mistrust be- 
tween Lord Palmerston and theCabinet of the ‘Tuileries, led to 
the latter breaking every pledge they had made to Lord Aber- 
deen, and to their precipitating, per fas et nefas, these Spanish 
marriages, which form the disgrace of Louis Philippe’s character 
and reign. 

It is not to be supposed that Lord Palmerston embarked his 
country and his party in the career of rivalry and antagonism 
towards Louis Philippe and France, without misgivings and 
protests on the part of many of his colleagues. In his Syrian 
policy it is well known that Holland House was against him, 
as well as Lord Lansdowne, and that the breach was precipi- 
tated by the confidence, on which M. Guizot and the king 
reposed, of the impossibility of a hostile treaty being signed. 
The decided opponent of Lord Palmerston’s policy was, how- 
ever, Lord Grey, who inherited from his father that dislike of 
these interlopers, from Mr. Canning’s and other parties, who 
had mingled with the pure stream of Whiggism, to the modifi- 
cation of its colour and its course. Lord Melbourne, so long as 
he was Premier, was able to act_as arbiter between the contend- 
ing statesmen. And from his connection with Lord Palmerston, 
the enemies of the latter were less inclined to brave the conse- 
quences of an open quarrel. 

When, however, it was no longer the half-Canningite, half- 
Whig, Lord Melbourne, but the genuine and hereditary Whig, 
Lord John Russell, that was to form a ministry, then Lord 
Grey finally protested against Lord Palmerston being entrusted 
with the Foreign Department. The Whigs, as a body, felt the 
protest ungracious. Lord Palmerston had been betrayed into 
a quarrel with France, but it was for a liberal cause in Spain, 
and for national purposes in Egypt. ‘To abandon Lord Pal- 
merston was not merely to abandon a policy, but to reverse it. 
Lord Palmerston was the last of Mr. Canning’s political friends 
and disciples ; it would be ungenerous fer the Whigs at the first ° 
moment of their ascendancy, under a chief of their own, to 
ostracize the last and the most talented of Mr. Canning’s 
friends, and at the instance of Lord Grey, who bore them all 
an hereditary grudge. Lord John Russell and the Whigs 
therefore upheld Lord Palmerston, and overcame the objec- 
tions of their notoriously short-tempered colleague. Other 
reasons than those of generosity had, no doubt, their weight. 
The Whigs had already felt the inconvenience of discarding 
one of the oldest of their colleagues, a man who, indeed, like 
Lord Palmerston, had been a kind of interloper in their party, 
but who had contrived to thrust himself foremost in all its vic- 
tories, and whom Lord Grey had been compelled to place fore- 
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most in the hour of triumph and ministerial organization. We 
allude to Lord Brougham: to place two Broughams, or, in 
other words, a Brougham and a Palmerston, in semi-oppo- 
sition, was to do what Louis Philippe declared would be the 
end of his reign, placing Thiers and Guizot in combined oppo- 
sition to him. Lord Palmerston, therefore, outlived the hostility 
of the Greys. 

A new scene opened in 1846 to attract the interest and offer 
pretext for the interference of different cabinets. The state of 
men’s minds in Italy and Sicily was ripening to revolt. A 
prelate who detested Austria, and who contemplated a league 
and a policy peculiar to Italians, and confined to them, was in 
that year raised to the chair of St. Peter. His first act was an 
amnesty. Subsequently, in a kindred spirit with the govern- 
ments of Tuscany and Piedmont, he summoned a Consulta, an 
assembly of notabilities, to take into consideration the fittest 
mode of reconciling the expectations and wants of the people 
with the rights and salutary influence of the crown. M. Guizot, 
taking time by the forelock, had long previously sent to Italy 
one of his ablest political missionaries. De Rossi left Paris 
for the French embassy at Rome before M. Guizot had been 
altogether disgusted with liberalism, and before a closer under- 
standing had sprung up between the courts of the Tuileries 
and of Vienna. De Rossi even boasted of having contributed 
to the election of a liberal Pope. One of the members of the 
Whig cabinet now undertook to go round the chief capitals of 
Italy, collect information, and, if asked, proffer advice. Lord 
Minto was no particular nominee of Lord Palmerston. He 
was a connection of Lord John Russell, and his mission was liked 
by the Cabinet, because it would act as a check upon Lord Pal- 
merston, and put the entire Cabinet, and not exclusively the 
Foreign Minister, in possession of the whole circumstances and 
bearings of an important movement. No personal friend of 
Lord Palmerston could have proved more frankly liberal than 
Lord Minto; and his councils, though really moderate, were 
looked upon with a sinister eye by both Austrians and French. 

Prince Metternich and M. Guizot had by this time come to 
an agreement as to the degree and kind of liberty that might 
be allowed to nations, for which the show of it had _ be- 
come indispensable. Their scheme was municipal liberty to a 
certain extent of local jurisdiction ; this municipal liberty not 
being under the control of the lower classes. In lieu of a 
legislature there was to be a senate, springing, in part, from 
these municipal bodies, consisting of the. notabilities of the 
country, and destined to enlighten the Government, rather than 
control it. Such was the system which M. Guizot and Prince 
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Metternich proposed for Greece; and this system, when pro- 
posed to him for Greece, Lord Palmerston scouted as quite as 
bad as absolutism, and still more corrupt—it was a system, his 
Lordship declared, that would bring no strength to the Go- 
vernment, would exercise no salutary check upon it, and which 
would in nowise meet the just cravings and demands of the 
people, who must be coerced to make them submit to it. 

But even the measure of freedom that Prince Metternich 
would allow to Greece, he dreaded in Italy. The Pope’s Con- 
sulta filled him with alarm, and De Rossi was known to dis- 
suade almost every concession, however indispensable, of the 
Pontiff. But in the midst of this, the Paris revolution of 1848 
broke out, and removed at once all hope of a liberal settlement 
in Italy upon a moderate basis, and on the ground of com- 
promise between king and people. That cruel and pusil- 
lanimous tyrant, Ferdinand of Naples, was the first, indeed, to 
render all honest compromise impossible, by granting, in dissi- 
mulation and affright, a full and popular constitution, which 
he had no idea of observing beyond the hour when force or 
craft could enable him to withdraw it. In his alarm, and in 
the fear of losing Sicily, he summoned Lord Minto to bestow 
upon him his counsel and mediation, the word and countenance 
of England being all-powerful with the Sicilians. 

But the events of North Italy threw the struggles of the rest 
of the Peninsula into the shade. The Milanese, exasperated 
by the brutality of the Austrian soldiers, as much as excited 
by the example of Paris, rose in insurrection, routed their 
garrison, and Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, boldly seizing 
the opportunity to advance, Marshal Radetzky took refuge 
behind Mantua and the Adige. English diplomacy was, of 
course, unprepared for any such outbreak, and the British am- 
bassador at Turin sincerely did his best to dissuade Charles Al- 
bert from heading the Italian insurrection against the house of 
Austria. But when the die was cast, when the onward march 
of Charles Albert was uninterrupted to the banks of the Adige, 
then, it is complained, England threw off the mask of decorum, 
openly rejoiced in the discomfiture of an ancient ally, and the 
breaking up of its empire ; and, instead of discountenancing 
Charles Albert, or protesting against his conduct, the English 
Government accepted the liberation of Italy as un fait accompli. 

Into these complaints of the want of politeness, good feel- 
ing, and good fellowship, on which Count Ficquelmont dilates, 
we need not enter. Not a doubt but that liberal English 
statesmen would be glad to see a native Italian empire, pos- 
sessed of that impregnable position between the Alps and the 
two seas, keeping Austria and France apart, and shutting out 
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both from the road to Central and Southern Italy. Far from 
deeming this the ruin of Austria, in the opinion of many the 
loss of Lombardy would add to her strength, and the better 
enable her to indemnify herself on the Danube for that unpro- 
fitable tyranny which she exercises over a race that must for 
ever detest her. 

The great error of the English Foreign Office was its belief 
that Charles Albert and the Italians were able to cope with 
Austria, and expel its troops behind the Tagliamento. The 
great accusation of the Austrian Cabinet is, that it dispatched 
an envoy on one occasion to Lord Palmerston to entreat of 
him to mediate on the terms of Austria retaining the Venetian 
territory to the Adige, and giving up Lombardy and Milan as 
the price of peace. The Austrians say, that such was Lord 
Palmerston’s confidence in Italian prowess, or in Austrian dis- 
organization, that he actually refused to propose any such terms 
to the Lombards, and manifested plainly his views, that Austria 
must abandon every point and portion of Italy. It is the belief 
of this, and the recollection of it, that irritates Austria, and fills 
every Viennese statesman with a degree of abhorrence against 
Lord Palmerston and the Whigs, that continues to blind Austria 
to its true interests. Yet if the confidence of the British 
Secretary in Italian military skill and prowess might have 
checked British efforts of mediation in favour of Austria, it, at 
the same time, prompted Lord Palmerston to prevent the arrival 
to the Italians of succour, which at that time would infallibly 
have overwhelmed the Austrian dominion, and driven it out of 
the Venetian territory. The French Government, there is little 
doubt, were willing and desirous, on more than one occasion, 
to march to the aid of Charles Albert. The English Minister, 
however, always set his face against the French troops crossing 
the frontier upon any pretext, and even when the Lombards 
demanded Marshal Bugeaud as a commander, the French 
Government were advised to recommend his refusal. 

With respect to his disinclination to mediate, Lord Palmer- 
ston is not without defence. He declares, that he merely de- 
clined undertaking the task of pressing upon such unmanage- 
able people as the Lombards and the Milanese, the expediency 
of their giving up the Venetian territory, and abandoning Verona 
and Venice, to keep Milan and Pavia. His Lordship, however, 
strongly recommended the Austrian Government to send an 
envoy to Lombardy, to treat for an accommodation upon these 
terms. The Vienna Cabinet accordingly did send an agent for 
this purpose. But Radetzky, who was determined upon re- 
conquering the Milanese, kept back this envoy, and no offer 
was made to the Lombards. The same obstinacy would have 
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barred Lord Palmerston’s mediation had he undertaken it. 
With full power from the Government at Vienna, the com- 
mander at the Adige would not have hearkened nor submitted 
to them. And though allowing negotiation to go on, in order to 
gain time, Radetzky would never have sanctioned, nor seri- 
ously permitted, the mediation. 

Whilst such was Lord Palmerston’s error, or imputed error, 
in North Italy, one of a similarly over-sanguine nature is laid 
to his charge in the south. It could have proceeded but from 
the belief, that the Italian resistance was indomitable, and that 
as it must triumph in the north, so the resistance of the Sici- 
lians, driven as they were to separation from Naples, would alike 
stand the test of time and the brunt of reaction. Accordingly, 
when the Sicilians prepared to elect themselves another king, 
and selected the son of Charles Albert to be their constitu- 
tional monarch, the bold scheme received, if not the sanction, 
at least the tolerance and countenance of England. We do not 
fee] induced to believe the accusations of the absolutists against 
Lord Palmerston, but it is necessary to state them, in order to 
render intelligible that universal and inveterate obloquy with 
which} his Lordship was viewed by all the great courts, an 
obloquy to which he has been finally sacrificed. 

Our accusations against Lord Palmerston would be of a dif- 
ferent kind. If ever there was a case in which intervention 
was incumbent on an English ministry, it was so in the affairs of 
Sicily. We had occupied it for years during the war—we had 
persuaded the Sicilians to do away with their old feudal consti- 
tution, and adopt another more in harmony with the times. 
Under these institutions, Sicily attained a most unusual state 
of development and prosperity. It suited English diplomacy 
to restore Sicily to the rule of Naples in 1815. Had we pre- 
served for the Sicilians their old constitution, the King of 
Naples durst not have abrogated it. But since we had abro- 
gated it, and instituted a new one, he took the opportunity of 
erasing both. Now, if we were not bound to preserve to the 
Sicilians all the freedom and the benefits which we had pro- 
vided for them uwuder our rule, we were at least bound to see 
that they were not worse off for our rule. If we could not 
guarantee to them their new constitution, we ought, at least, to 
have seen that they retained their old privileges, such as they 
were. In 1823 we might surely have seen to this, but the 
Tories reigned. The opportunity again presented itself in 
1848 and 1849. And Lord Palmerston ought to have made a 
stand upon this question. 

As to his colleagues and the Cabinet as a whole, he knew 
that it had no foreign policy, at least no foreign policy tha 
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was not dominated by the necessity of avoiding all scrapes, 
expenses, and war. Lord Palmerston undertook for the Cabinet 
to carry through a liberal foreign policy ; to aid and encourage 
the liberal party and cause, without risking any of the three 
contingencies. The result was, that he encouraged the liberals, 
Italian and Sicilian, in their hour of prosperity, to turn his 
back upon them in the hour of adversity. He was allowed to 
point and use as a menace the mighty artillery of England ; 
but he knew he durst not put a shot in them. And such were 
the cautious instructions to the British admiral, that in order to 
save the Messinese from slaughter, and put an end to a fearful 
massacre, he only ventured to interfere when the French ad- 
miral had determined to interfere ; the British representative in 
the Mediterranean thus creeping under the gabardine and 
responsibility of the French. We all know the upshot of the 
Sicilian resistance—the illusory terms we proposed—the illu- 
sory protection which we gave, and the consequent blotting out 
of the Sicilian constitution, prosperity, and rights, and the 
quenching of every spark of freedom and security in blood. 
Lord Palmerston could have saved Sicily, and secured it a con- 
stitution, not indeed under a Piedmontese Prince, or by ab- 
stracting it from Naples, but under a Neapolitan viceroy. To 
have done so, however, and to have obtained liberty to act so 
as to secure it, Lord Palmerston should have risen in the Cabi- 
net, and declared that the reputation, honour, and interest of 
England were staked on doing at least this much; and if he 
were not permitted to do it, he would resign. Placed in such 
an alternative as that, the Whigs would rather have saved Sicily, 
than lost their colleague. And if they had turned out Lord 
Palmerston upon such a question, he would have been swept 
back upon them by a recoil of the popular wave, far too powerful 
for them to resist. But the fault of Lord Palmerston was, that 
although he always had the adroitness to trick the timid Whigs 
into acts of semi-liberalism, he never had the courage to press 
them into the bold following out of their own principles, and 
indeed of their own desires. Had Lord Palmerston known 
when to resign, he would have been Prime Minister long ago. 
The only reason of any weight or value for not having taken 
a more decided part in Sicily was the jealousy which the French 
entertained upon the subject. They were too prone to suppose 
that we sought to possess or erect it into an English depen- 
dence. Nothing could have been fairer or more friendly to 
England than the conduct of every chief of the French Re- 
public, from Lamartine and Ledru Rollin, down to Louis 
Napoleon; they were ready to join in all things for promot- 
ing the cause of moderate liberty, and at the same time anxious 
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to avoid encouraging or provoking extreme parties in other 
countries. Even the expedition to Rome was well meant ; 
limited in its first idea to the occupation of Civita, and only 
converted into an attack upon Rome by the bad faith of Har- 
court and the folly of Oudinot. Lord Palmerston, as Foreign 
Minister of England, had every reason to be content with 
France, which was more docile and amicable the more revolu- 
tionary her Government. Lamartine was far more cordial with 
England than Guizot, and Louis Napoleon a surer ally than 
Louis Philippe. It was the recollection of the good understand- 
ing of 1848, and the use made of it, that induced Lord Pal- 
merston to utter those words of approbation for the coup-d’état 
which led to his quarrel with the Premier, and his ejection 
from the Cabinet. He had always found new and provisional 
Governments tractable. 

Nowhere were the French better allies than in the Levant. 
Although Louis Napoleon and his ministers, menaced by a 
popular and insurrectionary party at home, had little sympathy 
for such insurgents as the Hungarians, still when the Sublime 
Porte refused to deliver up Kossuth, and when Russia sent an 
envoy to menace the Sultan with war, France readily joined 
England in a naval demonstration ; both fleets sailed together 
to the mouth of the Dardanelles, and displayed their maritime 
power in full accord on the important point of supporting the 
independence of Turkey. It had been previously arranged 
between the governments of France and England that their 
old rivalry at Athens should cease. Sir Edward Lyons was in 
consequence recalled, and Mr. Wyse, the mildest and most in- 
offensive of politicians, sent in his place. A new French envoy 
was not definitively appointed, but M. Thousenel was not thought 
to be actuated by the old inveteracy of the Lesseps school. 
Notwithstanding these attempts to conciliate the court of 
Greece, that court would not be conciliated. The revolu- 
tionary wave of Europe, which had passed over Athens and 
its court, revolutionized both, and then sank back to reaction. 
This appeared to be a propitious state of things for King Otho 
to take advantage of, in order to extend his kingdom. He 
expected a war and a general break-up upon the Danube. Otho, 
therefore, taking the Heteria to his councils, joined in the scheme 
for making Cephalonia and Zante rise in insurrection, and dis- 
played towards England a most inconceivable spite. The 
British authorities in the neighbourhood retorted with an equal 
want of wisdom, by threatening to take the islands of Cervi and 
Sapienza, mounds of sand, of no possible use to either party. 
Cervi adjoined Cerigo, which is British, and must answer every 
British purpose, even of annoyance. Sapienza lay under the 
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guns of a Greek fortress. Then came the claims of Finlay and 
Pacifico, which in an evil hour Lord Palmerston determined to 
enforce. 

We shall not enter into the details of this well-known affair, 
in which Lord Palmerston so egregiously overstrained his right, 
and miscalculated the respective powers of coercion and resist- 
ance. The French envoy, on whose neutrality he counted, be- 
came his enemy. The French Government found the matter 
too opportune, not to try to extract popularity from it. Louis 
Napoleon, wanting money, stipulated to let the French Tories 
have their way in worrying Lord Palmerston, in return for the 
President’s salary being doubled; so that Lord Palmerston, 
everywhere betrayed, found the war which he had kindled in the 
Pireus roll back upon him in Downing Street, and present a 
most opportune field for his enemies to manceuvre upon against 
him in Parliament. 

Lord Palmerston’s conduct in the blockade of Athens found 
warm defenders, first, amongst the liberals, who saw that, in 
the main, his purpose was to uphold their cause ; and, secondly, 
amongst the mercantile class, who prize a minister that takes 
care of their interests, and will go even the length of blustering 
and blockading in their behalf. The Whigs, in general, stuck 
well by their colleague, who was evidently attacked by his old 
enemies, the French Orleanists, joined with the Aberdeen and 
reactionary school in this country. Considering the cause and 
the risk, Lord Palmerston may consider that he came off most 
fortunately, and even with flying colours. 

These said doings in Greece, followed up as they were by 
demands upon Tuscany and other powers for indemnity to 
British subjects, who had been injured in their property, have 
left a serious and lasting schism in diplomacy. Whilst Lord 
Palmerston, on behalf of England, insists that every English 
subject, whose property has been destroyed in a foreign land, 
may call upon his own Government to enforce his claim for 
indemnity, the Governments of Russia and Austria deny that 
any foreigner has a right to any indemnification other than it 
may please the Government or the tribunals of the country to 
allot him. An Englishman settling in Russia or in Austria 
can have no more rights than a Russian or an Austrian, say they. 
To which it is replied, that a British subject, unless he chooses 
to get himself naturalized in another country, has a right to his 
country’s protection, in case of a flagrant denial of justice. 

Lord Palmerston’s reading of international law is that most 
popular in trading cities and upon exchanges. But diplomacy 
inclines the other way. There are others who go between, and 
who say that the merchant, his vessel, and his warehouse are 
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entitled to protection; that when a foreigner is not a merchant, 
but a resident, he then ceases to have a peculiar claim to indem- 
nity or protection. But how is the line of distinction to be 
drawn? Commercial houses have fixed and resident agents in 
foreign parts, to whom their shipments are consigned. Shall 
these be protected in their warehouses, and be unprotected in 
their dwellings? Everything and person, says M. de Ficquelmont, 
attached to the soil of a country, must go by the law of that 
soil, so that if a foreign merchant buy a warehouse at Leghorn, 
he is not entitled to an indemnity for its being plundered. But 
if he merely rent one, he is entitled to indemnity. Then the 
question of merchants’ property injured by foreign Governments 
comprises the rule of dealing with foreign loans, the payment 
of the interest on which is repudiated or suspended. Are such 
claims on the part of private citizens to be enforced by co- 
ercion? It was plainly Lord Palmerston’s opinion that they 
could, though his Lordship never admitted the wisdom or ex- 
pediency of doing so. With respect to indemnity due to foreign 
residents who may be plundered, Russia and Austria have 
settled the question for the future, by denying to any English- 
man permission to settle till he signs a declaration that he will 
in no case demand any indemnity, but promises to abide by 
the law, fate, and customs of the land. The Leghorn claim, in the 
meantime, remains in abeyance. Here are knots of difficult 
questions which Lord Palmerston has bequeathed to future diplo- 
macy to settle. 

A question, however, far more vital and important than the 
amount in the way of redress for Englishmen in foreign countries, 
is the political position of this country towards Europe, with 
regard to enmity or alliance. We have before dwelt on the 
revolution, which has superseded the old territorial balance of 
power by the modern balance of principle. We showed that 
from 1830 to 1840, the constitutional alliance of the west was 
able not merely to command the respect of, but dictated terms 
to, the absolutist alliance of the east. We depicted how this 
constitutional alliance was broken, and have seen Louis 
Philippe estranged from liberal alliance to absolutist con- 
nections. The insurrection and revolution of 1848 were prin- 
cipally caused by these absolutist tendencies in Louis Philippe 
and M. Guizot—tendencies which showed themselves in 
domestic as well as in foreign politics. The memorable days of 
February, 1848, put an end to all these. It suspended the 
coquetry between France and Austria, replaced it by the old 
rivalry, and might have led to collision. With Cavaignac, 
however, fell in France the hopes of sincere liberalism. 
Two parties have since struggled for power; the party of the 
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ex-ministers and Orleanists, and that of Louis Napoleon and 
the Elysée; both have been so affected by fears of popular 
insurrection, that to retard and destroy liberal institutions 
beyond the French frontier has for some time been the policy 
of every French republican Administration. 

Thus not only liberal policy, but even representative govern- 
ment, was menaced with extinction in Europe. The hopes 
which were built upon Germany one by one evaporated. Lord 
Palmerston had from the first too shrewdly suspected the incon- 
stancy and weakness of the King of Prussia, to give him 
much countenance or support. And, indeed, whilst Lord 
Palmerston showed every sympathy for the Hungarians in their 
resistance to Austria, he displayed rather a supreme contempt 
for Schleswigers and Holsteiners, who were struggling at the 
other extremity of the Continent for constitutional rights. Al- 
though Russia found Lord Palmerston a spirited adversary on the 
Bosphorus, the Czar found in him a sympathizing friend upon 
the Sound. 

There is no part of Lord Palmerston’s policy which has so 
injured his popularity abroad, or at least in Germany, as his 
conduct to the Schleswigers. And this is the more felt, as his 
first view of the question and of its settlement was directed by 
fair and impartial judgment. The dispute between the two 
portions of territory, subject to the King of Denmark, was a 
question of locality and race. Holstein was German, and half 
Schleswig was German ; and so intimately were the Germans 
of one province united to those of the other, that the capital, 
common we may say to both, was on the joint frontier, with all 
courts, charitable institutions and establishments, shared in and 
contributed to by men of the same race. Lord Palmerston in 
consequence proposed to draw a line between Danes and Ger- 
mans, give a local administration to Holstein and half of Schles- 
wig, and let the suzerainty be Danish. This, however, suited 
neither the Absolutists nor the ultra-Liberals of Copenhagen. 
Russia supported the Danes with stores and ships, and unfor- 
tunately, when it came to a decision of arms, the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners, through the incapacity of their Prussian general, 
were beaten. There were still no doubt the means of defending 
Holstein. But Prussia was already quailing under the menaces 
of Austro-Russian hostility. Liberalism, crushed in Italy and 
Hungary, was prostrate almost everywhere. Lord Palmerston, 
attacked in his ministerial entrenchments in Downing Street, 
no doubt thought it wisest to counterbalance his anti-Rus- 
sianism on the Danube and the Bosphorus, by acceding to 
Russia’s views for the reconstitution of Denmark. His Lord- 
ship, therefore, consented to sign the protocol upon which 
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Russia, Austria, and France had already agreed, for the reduc- 
tion of Schleswig and Holstein under Danish dominion un- 
conditionally, and by the instrumentality, if requisite, of an 
Austrian military division. This was signing the disgrace and 
humiliation of north Germany, and not only of the popular, 
but of the Protestant and constitutional cause in Germany itself. 
For this Lord Palmerston had but the one excuse of dizi 
necessitas, and of the same cause having been previously aban- 
doned by Prussia and by Hanover. An abstention, however, 
from signing the protocol, and the refusal at least to be a party 
to arrangements which were inspired by despotism, and can only 
last as long as that despotism survives, would have saved Eng- 
land and Lord Palmerston from the popular aversion of the 
Germans—would not have rendered him personally more 
obnoxious than he continued to be to the Austrian and Russian 
Cabinets—would not have put him in a worse or a less esteemed 
position for the present, whilst it would have opened far more 
favourable chances for the future. 

Notwithstanding Lord Palmerston’s accord with Russia in 
the affairs of Denmark, and his having signed the treaty with 
the great powers for the settlement of the dispute according 
to their view of its merits, England was not the less isolated. 
The popular feeling in favour of Kossuth, the efforts of Lord 
Palmerston, in obedience to that popular feeling, to liberate 
him, and the success of our envoy in Turkey to bring 
about that liberation: these things, coupled with our fleet 
having anchored within the Dardanelles and blockaded Athens, 
placed us, with regard to Russia and to Austria, in a position of 
estrangement, if not of open hostility. Every one must see the 
danger of such a state of things, when a cordial alliance with 
France could no longer be counted on. 

There were none naturally more alive to so alarming a pros- 
pect than the two personages who were at the head of the Court 
of England. Our constitution is said to demand a passive indif- 
ference, on the part of the sovereign, to the march of political 
events. This, however, it is impossible to expect. The Cobourg 
family has high interests in different parts of Europe; to be 
blind to its interests in danger were too much to ask of a 
prince. For along time Lord Palmerston had been no favourite 
at Windsor. His name never occurred as one of the list of 
those who dined and stayed atthe palace. On but one occasion 
during the last year was this observed to take place. It was 
after the Russian minister had addressed a very impertinent 
note to the British Government, apropos, we believe, of the 
affairs of Greece. British pride then suggested to its Sovereign 
the necessity of supporting even Lord Palmerston. But not- 
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withstanding this solitary mark of trifling favour, it was felt that 
Lord Palmerston was by degrees isolating the dynasty and the 
country from the other reigning families and States of Europe, 
and that to a degree likely to tend to the most serious conse- 
quences. All must recollect the Royal Minute drawn up in 
the summer of 1851, and read by Lord John Russell the 
other day in Parliament, insisting that the dispatches from the 
Foreign Office should, previous to their being forwarded, be sub- 
mitted to the royal inspection. This, more than any words, de- 
picts the extent of royal anxiety and mistrust. In some instances 
it led to serious consequences. No accusation told so strongly 
against Lord Palmerston, as that of his having delayed notify- 
ing to Mr. Wyse the agreement with France. This might have 
gone by the French courier and boat, but by being delayed, 
was sent round by Trieste, and its non-arrival led to very 
serious complications. Lord Palmerston could give no satis- 
factory explanation of this delay. But the truth was, the 
dispatch had to be submitted to the Queen before it was sent, 
and thus was produced a serious breach not only with Greece 
but with France. 

Such being the state of feeling and relations between the 
Court and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, it became the painful 
task of the Prime Minister to interfere; and see that no further 
cause of distrust and annoyance should arise. Accordingly, 
when Kossuth was approaching these shores, the Cabinet held 
a consultation as to how he should be dealt with. And it was 
unanimously agreed, that, however protection should be held 
over him, no communications were to pass between him and any 
of the Cabinet. Each minister was expected to remain mute 
on the subject, nor add to the already excited susceptibilities of 
Austria and Russia by word or act. Lord Palmerston of course 
agreed. Soon after occurred his Lordship’s reception of the 
Finsbury deputation, and the answer which was reported in the 
papers as having been given by the Foreign Secretary. This 
was at once by many denounced, not only as uncalled for and 
imprudent, but as a breach of the common understanding come 
to by the members of the Cabinet. The Russian and Austrian 
embassies complained. The Court reiterated its complaints 
to the Prime Minister, who was strongly urged to dismiss the 
Foreign Secretary at once, as directly disobeying the Cabinet 
and compromising the safety of the empire. The Prime Minister 
declined acting upon these suggestions, and what passed between 
him and Lord Palmerston on this occasion is unknown. 

Such was the state of things, and such the position of Lord 
Palmerston, when Louis Napoleon’s coup-d’état of the 2nd of 
December occurred. Of the contending parties in France, our 
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Foreign Minister certainly inclined more to the President than 
to the Club of Order. It was the men of Order who had im- 
pelled Louis Napoleon to every act of mistrust and hostility to 
England, whilst the President’s own impulse had seemed to go, 
in general, with England. Lord Palmerston, therefore, in the 
struggle about to ensue, evidently preferred Louis Napoleon’s 
triumph to that of the Assembly; and he welcomed the fact, 
when he heard it, unfortunately putting out of his view the 
circumstances which accompanied and which characterized 
the coup-détat. It was accompanied by proclamations, far 
surpassing in violence and absolutist reaction the celebrated 
ordonnances of Charles the Tenth. Much of its language, and 
many of its provisions, were borrowed from them ; and its scope 
was equally the destruction of constitutional government. In 
the hope to find an ally and a friend, Lord Palmerston over- 
looked all this; and when Count Walewski, the French Am- 
bassador, informed him of the circumstance of the coup-d’état, 
our Foreign Minister let fall two or three words of distinct 
approbation. 

Count Walewski, of course, noted them down, and dispatched 
them to his chief. Inthe meantime the British Envoy in Paris, 
Lord Normanby, had gone about, expressing astonishment and 
blame of the conduct of the President. The President summoned 
him, asked him if such were his words and opinions; and 
upon Lord Normanby declaring that they were, Louis Napoleon 
showed him, in Count Walewski’s letter, the contrary opinion 
expressed by Lord Palmerston. Hereupon the ambassador 
wrote home; and the Prime Minister was informed of the cir- 
cumstances. He wrote for explanation, which was given, 
rather tardily, and Lord John Russell dismissed his colleague. 

It is impossible to approve of the conduct of any of the 
parties concerned in this unseemly squabble. The British 
ambassador in Paris had no occasion to run about the saloons 
of the capital, whispering his disapprobation, and exculpating 
himself from having approved of the coup-d’état: the previous 
conduct of the ambassador ought to have sufficed to screen 
him from such an imputation ; whilst, at the moment, dignified 
seclusion and silence-were what became a foreign envoy. As 
to Lord Palmerston, he must or ought to have been aware, that 
his words, however lightly uttered and circumscribed to por- 
tions of the coup-d’état, must have the effect of encouraging 
Louis Napoleon in his liberticide acts. All the water that flows 
past Westminster will not wash him clean of these imprudent ex- 
pressions. Nor can the Premier be excused for laying bare, in 
the eyes of the French ruler, the difference of opinion in his 
own Cabinet, thus stamping the dismissal of Lord — 
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as a punishment for his approving of that ruler. And the im- 
prudence was still greater, which, in the ensuing explanation, 
clearly pointed out the Court and Queen as interfering person- 
ally in the quarrel, and showing aversion to the power and the 
rule then uppermost in France. The revelations in that debate 
compromised the Queen with other powers. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s dispatches to Vienna had given great offence. But here it 
was owned that her Majesty had seen and approved of those 
dispatches, and, consequently, assumed a share in the respon- 
sibility of them. We have heard that the bitter tone in which 
Prince Schwarzenberg replied to Earl Granville’s note about 
the refugees was occasioned by this unexpected discovery. 

We have thus brought Lord Palmerston’s career, not indeed 
to a close—he showed the other day, what a spring of life 
and vicissitude may yet be in it—but to the latest act of which 
we can take full cognizance. In the course of our sketch, 
which has been chiefly biographical, we have touched upon 
those points and peculiarities of his Lordship’s policy, which 
have been the chief objects of animadversion as well as of ad- 
miration. And it is undeniable that, with very few exceptions 
indeed, the aim of his policy has been to found, develop, and 
strengthen liberal and constitutional Governments. That this aim 
has not always been pursued in a straightforward manner, and 
that however commenced with rashness, it has been abandoned 
in faint-heartedness, are faults more attributable to the difficul- 
ties of Lord Palmerston’s position than to any flaw in his own 
intellect or heart. He has, during the greater time of his 
enjoyment of office, been the Foreign Minister of a Cabinet of 
which he was very much in advance, risking far more than his 
colleagues desired, and trusting to skill and fortune, rather than 
to their co-operation, to extricate him out of difficulties and 
carry his point. What with the exigencies of the Court, which 
led him into strange and illiberal errors in Portugal, the mis- 
trust of his more timid colleagues, and the enmity of the radicals, 
Lord Palmerston retained office, wielded power, and favoured 
liberal principles, under disadvantages that would have appalled 
most men. Latterly, indeed, his enemies amongst the liberals 
were so many, and his interest at. Court so low, that it em- 
boldened the absolutist diplomatists and agents to enter into 
almost yearly cabals for getting him ousted from office; cabals 
more than once very near to success, and which indeed nothing 
but the firmness and frankness of Lord John Russell could 
have defeated. 

The chief enemies of Lord Palmerston have been, no doubt, 
the orators and politicians of Manchester, who, in their ardour 
for peace and retrenchment, imagined that they found in Lord 
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Palmerston an inveterate opponent. The old Whigs, too, 
and especially the Greys, showed much more willingness to 
unite with the popular party and leader, than did Palmerston, 
who, notwithstanding his liberal principles, seems to have 
retained that personal aversion to at least domestic democracy 
that distinguished the Canning school. But above the less 
prominent causes of antagonism arose the grand cause of ob- 
jection to Lord Palmerston’s policy, that it was one of interven- 
tion. We have previously noticed Lord Palmerston’s early 
avowal of the belief that rigid non-interference was impossible. 
Latterly his Lordship took up other grounds, which he fully 
stated in his famous speech at the Reform Club dinner, and 
which not a little resemble those laid down and enforced by 
Kossuth. 

This doctrine is, that however refraining from propagating or 
supporting by arms the progress of constitutional and liberal 
government, still it is the duty of England so far to intervene, 
as to counterbalance the absolutist Governments, and prevent 
them from intervening or using coercion in support of their own 
principles. It is impossible, however, to draw any general or 
applicable rule to be applied in matters of this kind. An inter- 
ference of English propagandism in Poland is of much more 
serious import to Russia, than the same practice at Naples or 
in Spain. So to England it is far more menacing to find 
Russian influence exerted in Lisbon or in Persia, than it could 
be in Hungary or Cracow. But what the writers in the service 
of despotism are most angered at is, the interference and inter- 
vention of ideas; and truly we cannot see how that is to be 
avoided, or with what justice it can be avenged. 

The Count de Ficquelmont has drawn up a formidable accu- 
sation against England and Englishmen, of being, by their very 
nature, propagandists, penetrating everywhere, either on the 
errands of commerce or of pleasure, and not concealing their 
political views, but everywhere displaying their activity and 
prosperity as the result of their freedom. Lord Palmerston 
is represented as the concentrated essence, or the spirit and 
the instrument, of this moral and social propagandism. ‘There 
is, however, another fellow-worker in the cause of propagating 
ideas, quite as active and progressive as either Lord Palmerston 
or his countrymen, and that is Time. The Count de Ficquel- 
mont and his school lay to the account of Lord Palmerston and 
of England all the discontent, all the desire of change, and, 
finally, all the revolutions and attempts at popular government, 
which have broken out in the several parts of Europe, as if the 
abuses of despotism had nothing to do with these phenomena. 
It is impossible to give a more melancholy or more striking 
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picture of the misgovernment of the Austrian Empire than the 
Count de Ficquelmont has done. And it is also evident from 
the causes to which he attributes the impoverishment and dis- 
content of that empire, that he is not blind to the wisdom of 
liberal views in politics. 

“ Modern States,” says M. de Ficquelmont, “ cannot exist 
without a large revenue. But a large revenue can only be 
raised from a commercial and industrious people, and this can- 
not exist without freedom of movement, both for men and 
things.” We are happy to be able to quote these words from an 
Austrian statesman :— 


“ The State, not wishing, or rather not being able to give, especially 
to industry, the liberty of movement requisite for its prosperity, was 
forced to grant it protection in lieu of this, and protection extended to 
prohibition. Indirect taxes, levied on the principal articles of consump- 
tion, raised the price of all commodities. Arts and trades had no 
longer the protection of their old organization, nor had they yet acquired 
the advantages accorded to new walks of industry; so that the dowr- 
geoisie, with the exception of that in large manufacturing towns, grew 
poorer. Thus protected, manufactures throve ; but all else, professions 
included, were seen to languish. The balance between the necessaries 
of life and the means of obtaining them was everywhere destroyed.” 


The Count de Ficquelmont, in whose mind English ideas have 
evidently sown their seed, here goes on to depict the utter in- 
capacity of the Austrian Government to deal with such a state 
of things, which, going from bad to worse, produced a revolu- 
tion. What has Lord Palmerston or England to say to this? 
Heaven knows the views of Englishmen or English statesmen 
are not extreme! They had much rather see a Sovereign and 
a Government grant reforms, satisfying the people with such 
show of freedom as they could wisely use, and avoid those 
convulsions which produce popular triumph, and by which 
the popular party isin general so unprepared to profit. But for 
any Englishman not to believe that a constitutional Govern- 
ment is preferable to a despotic one, not only in the interest 
of the people, but of the prince, were impossible. And for 
rational men and politicians to make this a ground of hatred 
towards England or towards an English minister, is a monstrous 
absurdity, which no one out of the latitude of Vienna could 
conceive. 

At one stage of his arguments the Count de Ficquelmont per- 
ceives, indeed, that he has no solid grounds for holding up Lord 
Palmerston to the detestation of the world, because, forsooth, 
he is dividing Europe into two parties, and placing England and 
English policy on a different basis from absolutism. This 
basis had been laid long before Lord Palmerston was thought 
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of. The antagonism of constitutionalism to absolutism is in the 
nature and course of things, and is quite beyond the power of even 
an Austrian censor to annihilate or to proscribe. ‘The Count 
de Ficquelmont says, that however constitutionalism and freedom 
of movement may be possible and permissible in countries 
which have an outlet for their population, they are rank poisons 
for inland countries, where the population must stay at home. 
Maritime countries, says the Count, afford means of emigration ; 
and freedom may be introduced amongst them, as they have a 
natural process of fermentation, and of getting rid of their 
scum. But France, though a maritime country, yet having lost 
its colonies, and being without emigration, has seen its posses- 
sion of liberty turn to poison. So must it be in Austria. There 
ought to be no free or constitutional Government (says M. de 
Ficquelmont) without simultaneous means of emigration. Did 
M. de Ficquelmont never think of Switzerland? Where, after 
all, is the difficulty in the way of Austrian emigration? Have 
they not Trieste and the Danube? Is not the Elbe navigable 
to the sea from Bohemia? And through what country flow 
finer or deeper rivers than throngh the east and south of 
Europe? But it was not to refute so idle a sophism that we 
mention it, but to show to what shifts absolutist writers are put, 
in order to find an argument against constitutional liberty. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more puerile and unjust than the 
accusation which writers in the service of despotism have 
brought against Lord Palmerston. ‘That an English minister 
should hold opinions contrary to them was surely to be ex- 
pected. But no minister has ever less laboured to advance 
this opinion by occult means than Lord Palmerston. There 
never was the slightest proof of his suborning a conspiracy or 
an insurrection. His efforts were above board, either those of 
of opinion or of armed intervention. Lord Minto’s acts and 
words in Italy have been placed, as it were, in a glass-house for 
the inspection of the world. It is impossible to read the two 
huge volumes of English diplomatic correspondence, without 
being struck by the moderation, wisdom, and forbearance, which 
maiked the councils and conduct of every English agent. 
That Austria and Austrian ministers should think such counte- 
nance shown to efforts of constitutional and moderate freedom 
to be high treason against monarchy and order, may be natural 
to the brute ignorance of a Viennese statesman. But that French- 
men like M. D’Haussonville, or M. Guizot, should have re- 
garded the encouragement given to the moderation of Piedmont 
and of Tuscany in the same light as Austria regarded it, only 
shows how Louis Philippe’s service and policy perverted and 
debased every official mind. 
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The only persons who have really reason to censure Lord 
Palmerston, and to judge him severely, are those politicians and 
statesmen who consider the first and indispensable characteristic 
of a public man to be prescience and success. They may say 
with justice, that Lord Palmerston was too sanguine ; that he put 
trust in a movement which was sure to lead to failure, and 
showed too openly his predilection for a popular side, destined 
to be the losing one. He showed some exultation in the de- 
struction of an empire—that of Austria—which, far from being 
destroyed, has arisen stronger than ever, and of course ani- 
mated by vengeance. Russia, too, was irritated by our adop- 
tion of a cause that brought no strength to England, and 
towards which the display of sympathy was bootless and idle. 
Lord Palmerston’s management of France was equally unfortu- 
nate. He flung Louis Philippe into the arms of Austria, and 
conceived from thence such a hatred and jealousy of the 
House of Orleans, that he was led to embrace the fortune and 
sanction the conduct of the chief of the Napoleonists, at the 
very time when his fortune became that of a rash maniac, and 
his conduct that of the most unscrupulous political scoundrel. 

This accusation might be uttered either by the old Whig or 
the new Tory—by Earl Grey or Lord Aberdeen. A fairer judge, 
however, and one who censured and approved by the doctrines 
of right, not by those of expediency, would ask whether the 
popular movement which Lord Palmerston looked on with sa- 
tisfaction and hope, and which he strove to moderate, was 
not founded on just impatience of the most abominable tyranny, 
and whether there were not more hopes of security, prosperity, 
and peace under a reforming Pope and a constitutional Duke of 
Tuscany, than at present, with Rome and Florence in the hands 
of Austrian and French soldiery, and the police that they 
protect. 

It is Lord Palmerston’s avowed opinion that Austria is 
weaker from the possession of the Milanese and of North Italy 
altogether, which must cost more in defence and police than it 
can return in either revenue or support. Radetzky’s victories 
have not proved Lord Palmerston’s opinion wrong, however 
they have rendered it unseasonable for the moment. In judg- 
ing of Lord Palmerston’s estrangement from France, it is surely 
requisite to inquire whether the conduct of Louis Philippe was 
straightforward, and whether it were in the power of Lord Pal- 
merston to remain on good terms with a power so mean, so 
selfish, so unscrupulous, and so truly illiberal. His Lordship’s 
hallucinations with respect to Louis Napoleon were more diffi- 
cult to clear. A question, no less important, is, to inquire 
whether Lord Palmerston justly represented the national feel- 
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ing in his political dealings with Spain, with Italy, with France, 
and with the East? We believe this, after all, to be his 
strongest ground of defence. Lord Palmerston did represent 
the popular feeling even in much that was imprudent. And when 
he differed with the old Whigs, annoyed the Radicals, alarmed 
the Court, and went beyond the cautious timidity of his col- 
leagues, he so often carried the country along with him, that he 
overrode opposition, defied conspiracy, and emerged so 
triumphantly out of most overwhelming difficulties, that some 
began to consider him to be, like Achilles, invulnerable. It was 
this sentiment of possessing the popular support that got him 
through his Kossuth speech. But upon one occasion Lord Pal- 
merston forgot the charm, which, like that possessed by knights 
in chivalric times, was to bear him unscathed and uncon- 
querable through the combat. In his precipitate sanction of 
Louis Napoleon’s coup-d’état, he laid aside the talisman of 
popular opinion. English feeling was not with him or about him 
when he spoke these words. And Lord Palmerston’s enemies 
took advantage of finding him thus unarmed, to transpierce him 
with the fatal spear. And yet, even under this great disadvan- 
tage, the veteran politician did not fall without clutching the 
entire Cabinet with him, and burying himself amidst their com- 
mon ruin. 

It is generally rumoured, that since Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston have been upon the benches of Opposition, 
they have made up their quarrel. And it is given in proof, 
that the ex-Premier appeared at one of Lady Palmerston’s 
soirées. But we do not augur, from such evidence, that they 
will ever again stand in the same relation to each other as 
that which they have held heretofore. The recent com- 
plaints against Lord Palmerston neither proceeded from, nor 
were echoed by, either Lord Grey or Lord Lansdowne, or 
any of the old Whigs, who disapproved some of his past con- 
duct towards France. The Court was chiefly said to have been 
alarmed and irritated first by the hostile attitude of Austria, at- 
tributed to the personal grudge borne to Lord Palmerston, and 
secondly by the avowed preference of that minister to Bona- 
parte over the Orleans candidate for power in France. A few 
weeks’ events, however, may have much tended to modify opinions 
upon these subjects. Prince Schwarzenberg’s reply to Earl 
Granville was quite as bitter and uncourteous as any of his 
diplomatic snarlings at Lord Palmerston. Indeed, it is evi- 
dent, from Count de Ficquelmont’s work, that the resentment 
of Austria is felt against the whole body of the Whigs. And 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s uncivil answer to Lord Granville may 
have been owing to the Prince’s hope of the speedy accession 
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of the Tories, for which accession he liked to reserve his friendly 
and fraternal greeting and reconciliation. This, we see, has just 
taken place in an official paper relative to English travellers, 
who are bidden not to fear the menaces held out against them, 
whilst the obnoxious Whigs were in Downing Street. 

With respect to Court or party predilection in favour of an 
Orleans prince, and against a Bonaparte President, these be- 
came less prudent to manifest, since it is evident, that, per fas 
aut nefas, Louis Napoleon holds his ground, and is likely to 
hold it, till the wheel of fortune turn at some altogether new 
phase of events. The appearance of stability on the part of 
the new Government of France, coupled with a cessation of di- 
plomatic menaces and warlike alarm, must suggest to the 
Sovereign, and to the leader of a great party, not to exclude a 
statesman from office on the ground of his too great indulgence 
or favour to the policy, however unwarrantable, of a potentate 
wielding, for a certain time at least, the power and resources of 
a great and neighbouring country. 

The biographer may, then, have another part to add to his ac- 
count of Lord Palmerston’s ministerial career. We find, how- 
ever, nothing to change in the judgment previously expressed 
on the chief points of that career. Bred in the old Tory 
school, which he served with long and tried fidelity, and with 
a reputation of having been in his office a foe to jobs, Lord 
Palmerston, under the discerning smile of Canning, emerged 
into a statesman. He had ever before that shown himself a 
friend of religious tolerance and commercial liberty. His first 
use of freedom of opinion, upon the higher questions of state, 
was to embrace the preference for the constitutional, the liberal, 
and progressive cause abroad, which the more thorough Tories, 
however faintly favouring in 1814, have completely abandoned 
since. Canning led the way in hoisting the constitutional banner 
against the absolutist one. But he did so circumspectly, with 
one eye bent towards the progress of the future indeed, but 
with the other riveted, not without fear and fondness, to the 
past. Canning could not forget the anti-Jacobin nor the anti- 
Gallican. But he had been always a patriot on Spanish ground, 
and fortunately Spain became the arena of contending prin- 
ciples. Lord Palmerston’s liberalism was not so local. He ap- 
plied it to France, to Greece, to Turkey, as well as to Spain, 
and was the first English minister, not a Whig, who lent him- 
self cordially and fully to an alliance, not merely with constitu- 
tional, but with revolutionary France. 

He did this no doubt under the potent influence of Earl 
Grey, who was a Prime Minister certain to make himself felt 
and followed by his colleagues or subordinates. And Lord 
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Grey took an active interest in the stirring events of the Low 
Countries, and in the final establishment on their throne of a 
Prince—King Leopold—who consulted him, of all men, as the 
most sagacious =a high-minded of politicians. In the ques- 
tion which next absorbed all the foreign politicians of Europe, 
Lord Palmerston acted completely on his own impulse. There 
was no one but Lord Melbourne to influence him. And cer- 
tainly, interference in behalf of a liberal cause was therein car- 
ried as far as either sound statesmanship or the country would 
sanction. Zeal, then, seemed to overbalance prudence in the 
mind of the minister. A coolness with France arose. French 
statesmen, perhaps, might be inclined to take something like 
revenge upon the Nile for slights upon the Tagus. At all 
events the breach with France took place. It led to signal 
triumphs, both at Acre and before Alexandria. But the triumph 
was dearly purchased by the decline of the Whigs in England, 
and of constitutional liberalism in Europe. Lord Palmerston 
often and boldly sought to retrieve his sinking fortunes. He 
often personally did good service to this party as a speaker on 
other than foreign questions. But he never finally retrieved the 
enmities and obloquy into which the consequences of his policy 
in 1840 and 1841 threw him. There is indeed an important 
lesson to be derived from the facts, that from 1830 to 1840, as 
long as France and England were cordially agreed, European 
liberty was in continued progression and ascendancy; whilst 
from the time they disagreed, both declined. And although his 
desertion of the liberal cause brought ruin on Louis Philippe, 
still his ruin did not restore liberty its advantages, which were 
jeopardised and destroyed, not saved, by the complete triumph 
of popular insurrection. 

In all this one cannot but feel how much more powerful events 
are than individuals, and how difficult it is at times for the one 
to control the other. Still one cannot but feel, that had the 
same policy been persevered in from 1840 to 1850, which had 
prevailed from 1830 to 1840, Europe would have been in a far 
different position. We are willing to allow to Lord Palmerston 
the greatest share of the merits and wisdom of the policy which 
ruled from 1830 to 1840, and we are also ready not to impute 
to him personally all the blunders and misfortunes of the sub- 
sequent ten years; still it is impossible not to perceive that he 
was a great and triumphant statesman in one decade, a strug- 
gling and unfortunate one in that which succeeded. He gene- 
rally erred, however, in behalf of the right cause. Nor need we 
here insist on the few instances, in his long career, when the 
Court, or his colleagues, in his distressed position, drove him to 
the anti-liberal side. On the whole, few English statesmen, we 
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might say no English statesman, has been more perseveringly 
liberal in power. Few English ministers have had higher aims 
or more generous intentions. And however inexplicable to the 
plain sense of the public his last unpardonable fault of backing 
Louis Napoleon in his coup-d état, we are inclined to think, 
that even in that act of treason towards liberty, his Lordship 
was not unactuated by a liberal, however mistaken and mys- 
terious motive. 

We have not dwelt on Lord Palmerston’s merits as an orator 
and a debater, nor as a popular leader and manager in the House 
of Commons. And indeed there are many other points of his 
conduct on which we should feel it necessary to enlarge, were 
we taking a final farewell of him. But his Lordship is not even 
politically dead; and we shall have future opportunities of 
completing and developing our judgment of his Leta as a 
statesman. 





INDEPENDENT CONTRIBUTION. 





[ Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review will 
occasionally be set apart for the reception of able articles, which, though 
harmonizing with the general spirit and aims of the work, may contain 
opinions at variance with the particular ideas or measures it will advocate. 
The object of the Editors, in introducing this new department, is to facilitate 
the expression of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, 
while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely 
on special points of great practical concern, both from the Editors and 
Srom each other.) 


Art. VIII.—TuHE EARLY QUAKERS, AND QUAKERISM. 


1. Quakerism; or, the Story of my Life. London: R.R.and G. 
Seeley, 1851. 


2. Revue des Deux Mondes. Tome vi. 1 et 15 Avril, 1850. 
Les Quakers. 


8. The Kingdom of Christ; or, Hints toa Quaker. By F. D. 
Maurice, M.A. 2 vols. London: J. G. F. and J. Rivington, 
1842. 


“ FARK a Quaker, and he is a poor creature,” is one of the 

oracular sayings we find treasured up in Coleridge’s 
“Table Talk,” very possibly piqued out of him by the discovery 
that the bark was too thick and “ gnarled” for his oracles to 
penetrate; style not signifying much to the thorough-bred 
Friend, and the tone of Coleridge’s thought—metaphysical dis- 
quisitions on the Logos and the Church—not being likely, to 
use a Quaker expression, to meet the witness of his heart. 
But whether the saying was the result of pique or not, we 
doubt not that in the minds of many it would meet with a 
response. These formal form-haters—what is their form- 
hating but formalism? their virtue lies in their hats, as Sam- 
son’s did in his hair. Unhat them, bark them, and you will, 
as Coleridge says, find the inside hollow and rotten. And yet, 
if there be no sap left in the tree, whence these fruits of slave 
emancipation, prison reforms, Irish famine relief funds, and 
other effective philanthropies? But in truth there are few 
subjects on which the popular notion is more contradictory 
and confused than on this one of the meaning of Quakerism. 
Let us imagine a Quaker—look for him with our mind’s eye— 
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and the chances are, we shall see no definite picture, but a 
series of dissolving views ; at one time a sleek portly personage 
cased in the best of broadcloth, his eyes peeping slily out from 
under his beaver, his stiff upper lip frowning down on a snow- 
white neckcloth, a heavy dragoon armed to the teeth for the 
field of bargain-making. At another time a wild dreamy-eyed 
fanatic, testifying against the priest in his “ steeple-house,” 
and refusing “hat honour” to the “ creature,” even though he 
be the Judge on his bench or the Queen on her throne; now 
an Elizabeth Fry chanting forth words of comfortable counsel 
to haggard Magdalens and staring prisoners; then a William 
Allen “ feeling a concern” to say what seemed to him the truth 
to his friend the Czar, such truth more needed by that friend 
than even the consolation by the outcast. Or, if we be a 
protectionist squire trampling down our hereditary clods, like- 
lier still the image flitting before our fancy will be a John 
Bright, hounding on the canaille to an inroad on our broad 
acres. Which, then, is the true Quaker, the real Simon Pure? 
Or, perhaps, after all, this changeful appearance is not so much 
the fault of the staid Friend, whose besetting sin surely is not 
changefulness, as that of the medium through which we look, 
more or less distorted by our prejudices. 

Not that these prejudices are to be wondered at; considering 
what kind of thing we are judging, the wonder would be if 
there were none. Quakerism is a high profession of morality, 
and our profession thereof, unless much above the average, will 
not incline us to look lovingly on the high professors: it will 
be well if we do not consider their profession an insult. 
Again, the vested interests in established forms and ordinances 
are very sensitive; the quick wits and ready tongues who gain 
fame and power, food for the hunger of their vanity if not of 
their bodies, by the art and mystery of clothing souls in 
these forms, will make out all new fashions as ugly as possible; 
much more will they cry ovt against these sans culottes, these 
shameless souls who roam through the spiritual world—ay, and 
worse still—thrive in it, naked as they were made, reckless of 
all priestly garb. ‘To the priests, then, and to the priest-ridden, 
and to many who are neither one nor the other, but who, find- 
ing this form-clothing a defence in the storm of temptation, do 
yet believe in the mystical power of the sacraments and in the 
prerogative of ordained officers to administer them,—the man 
who can live a life not only of strict morals but of devout faith, 
who can be both honest man and hearty Christian, without 
help either of the things ministered or of the minister, must be 
a sad stumbling-block and rock of offence. “ How can you 
hope to get to heaven without baptism?” was a question 
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with which we remember hearing an honest ehurch-goer 
astonish a Quaker child: “how can that Quaker man be so 
heavenly-minded without baptism?” is a question with which 
many a man cannot but astonish his own soul, or his soul’s 
adviser. To which question, often enough, the readiest answer 
will be, that the Quaker is not heavenly-minded; that it is 
quite a delusion and a mistake to suppose he is. 

Nor will the eccentricity of the Quaker’s dress and address 
have been without its effect on our estimate of his character. 
It is not now as it was in William Penn’s days, when men said 
to him, “ J’how me, Thou my dog! If thou thou-est me I'll 
thou thy teeth down thy throat ;”* but very likely we have yet 
in our memories the indignant scorn, anything but friendly, 
with which in our schooldays we used to view those queer- 
dressed strange-talking little Friends, with their stumpy hats 
and strait collars and demure gait, and how if our papas and 
mammas brought us up too properly to allow us to fling barley 
to them and cry, “ Quack, quack,” we more than half envied 
those that did. 

Then, moreover, the Quaker is so impracticable—his con- 
science is so troublesome—makes-him such a crotchetty citizen, 
will not let him swear, or fight, or pay tithes—it comes across 
so many social duties, we hardly know what he will do; and 
yet it does not answer to avenge ourselves on his conscience, 
for though he turns not again, he will not suffer in silence; so, 
what with his scruples, his professions, his disgracefully bad 
principles, and, worse still, his provokingly good practice, no 
wonder if he be not in the best odour, and if there be no slight 
rejoicing when there is any proof or attempt at proof, that he 
is no better than, or rather as bad as, he should be. And it is 
thus we account for the otherwise inexplicable anomaly that a 
farrago of personal slander and vulgar abuse, made only more 
offensive by its spice of religious cant, savouring, it is hard to 
say whether most of the Satirist or the Record, should have 
been so well received as has been the recent “Story of the 
Life of a Quakeress,” by so large a portion of the respectable, 
not to say religious, press. 

Nevertheless, in the long run, facts outlive and cry down 
prejudices ; give public opinion facts, and time to judge them, 
and it does judge rather than prejudge them. Wherefore, 
mindful of the past history of Quakerism, so rich in good 
works, and viewing its present influence, so indisputably bene- 
ficent, the voa populi, spite of all such “ Stories,” does yet, and 
will, so long as it feels this influence, pronounce it on the 





* Penn’s Preface to “ Fox’s Journal.” 
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whole a good thing. But what good thing? or whence the 
good? If there be truth in its distinguishing principle, how 
comes it that it is held by so few; that the number even of 
those few diminishes, generation by generation? If there be 
not truth, whence then this useful energy? 

Is Coleridge really right, as Professor Maurice would seem 
to think, in supposing that the life is out of the tree and only 
its bark is left If so, what kind of explosion must that have 
been in the hearts of the old Quakers, which discharged a force 
of such power, that rebounding from one form of sin and misery 
to another, it even yet deals such hard blows? Or if Coleridge 
be wrong, and the enthusiasm of Fox and Barclay and Bur- 
roughs yet live in the hearts of the Friends—the old fire not 
extinct, though glowing within rather than flaming without— 
by what strange tact have they harnessed the car of worldly 
prosperity to the fiery steeds of their fanaticism, and given a 
method to their madness which Franklin might envy ? 

Again, puzzling as it must be to the orthodox believer to 
find a man living the life and holding the faith of a Christian, 
and yet denying the human conditions and refusing so much 
of the divine aids of Christianity, it must be still more puzzling 
to the Rationalist or sceptical philosopher that, denying so 
much, he should not deny more. “ Why stop there, good 
friend?” he-will say: “thou hast crossed the Rubicon, leaped 
“ the ditch; it is between thee and the orthodox camp: what 
“ prevents thee then from coming to me? is not the road clear 
“ between us?” And is it mot clear? and why does the good 
Friend look upon the philosopher with pitying horror, and say 
that the bottomless pit’is between dant 

These questions, and many others suggesting themselves to 
the observer of Quakerism, make it a noteworthy subject, an 
experimentum crucis of psychological theories, the true under- 
standing of which would help to solve many a social problem. 
Mr. Bancroft, in his history of the United States, thus turns 
the Quakers to account, and makes them hewers of wood and 
diggers of foundations for his temple of liberty; and in the 
article by M. Melsund, in the Revue des Deua Mondes, they 
are curiously used as scarecrows and examples to the Socialists 
and Communists, or, as he calls them, the political fanatics of 
France. These papers are composed with care and expressed 
with vigour, and show a knowledge of the real life as well as of 
the apparent peculiarities and mere outward history of this sect 
—so little understood, or rather so generally misunderstood— 
which in an Englishman would be strange, and in a Frenchman 
is nothing short of marvellous; though, could Fox and Penn 
and Barclay look down on the French Babel and hear its babble- 
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ment, they would be not a little astonished to be told that they 
were the prototypes of Madame Sand and Louis Blanc and 
Proudhon. And yet the confusion of tongues which George 
Fox did hear, which almost drowned his voice, was neither less 
confused nor less loud, though it came more from the depth of 
men’s hearts, and was perhaps somewhat more worth hearing. 

Many interpretations of God’s will, and conflicting com- 
mands in God’s name, were shouted into his ears, so that his 
post was hard to find; but it was better for him to be thus 
seeking, even if vainly seeking, his post in the battle, rather 
than the pleasantest nook out of it—to be doubtful as to what 
was his duty, rather than to have his wits wandering amid 
definitions of his rights. The path to the Puritan’s paradise 
may have been as full of pit-falls as that to the Communist’s 
gold mine, but it was better to walk erect gazing heavenwards, 
than to be groping in the mud at his feet. 

But whatever may be the points of resemblance between 
the confused chaos of religious faith in England at the birth- 
time of Quakerism, and that of political belief in France now, 
this much is certain—that there 2as the religious chaos, and 
that without it there would not have been the Quakerism. Not 
that Quakerism was in itself a chaotic production; it was 
rather a reaction against the chaos, natural, and indeed neces- 
sary. The orthodox of those days considered it, it is true, a 
system of spiritual anarchy, an organization of fanaticism—as 
foolish and lawless in their eyes as is the organization of labour 
in the opinion of our economists. Still, even they allowed that 
it was an organization, which could not have been had there 
been no anarchy needing to be organized. If the old land- 
marks of outward authority had not been so defaced and 
destroyed, Fox and his followers would not have sought so 
earnestly for the inward light; but in order to perceive that 
their faith in this light within was not, as is so often stated, the 
development of the spirit of disorder and lawlessness then so 
prevalent, but rather the assertion of the old eternal truths 
of law and order, which that age found itself forced to make, 
and could only make in this particular manner, we must look 
for a short time at the work which these first Quakers had to 
do, the material they had to work upon, and the tools they 
had to work with. 

Let us transport ourselves back exactly 200 years to the 
Spring of 1652, and fancy ourselves on the bleak moors bor- 
dering between. Lancashire and the West Riding. A wild 
country it is,even now, with its large manufacturing villages 
perched on the hill-tops affronting its natural loneliness, their 
inhabitants hunting after gain with a fierce sternness; but it 
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must then have been yet wilder and more desolate, and few 
travellers would venture across it unarmed. Yet there, toiling 
along, we should have seen some three or four men, young in 
years but grave in gait and earnest in countenance, and, but 
for the lack of swords, having the look of disbanded Ironsides. 
Or, at the first glance, we might take them for vagrants, their 
clothes were so travel-worn; their leader, if leader they had, 
had been just taken up for one, but “he is not a vagrant, by his 
linen,” said the constable, and so he was set at liberty to travel 
on with his friends on foot through dirt and mire, taking little 
thought where they laid their heads, often spending their 
nights “on ferns or brachens, on commons or in a wood, where 
“it was very wet and rained exceedingly.” And yet, if we 
look at them, it is plain they are not vagrants, for they walk on 
as men having a purpose, as though they had business to 
transact on God’s earth, if not in man’s market-place. They 
have a word for every one they meet, and it is not a word that 
is heard unheeded; for “as they passed along, they warned 
* all people, wherever they met them, of the day of the Lord 
“ that was coming on them.” Walking out of some country 
town a few days before, “a company of fellows followed me,” 
said one of them, “ and asked me, ‘ What news?’ I bid them 
“ repent and fear the Lord.” 

Most men were newsmongers in that year 1652, but already 
fancying themselves God-fearers, the need to repent would 
indeed be news to them; though the startling message that the 
day of the Lord was coming upon them, they would not hear 
with much wonder, for there were such deeds and destructions 
in those times that they could little tell what a day might bring 
forth ; and so, though some of these men’s hearers seemed as if 
struck with a blow, some grateful as if for good tidings, and 
many answered them with threats and abuse, few received them 
with ridicule. 

However, on they trudged, regardless alike of praise or 
threats, till one of them, yet more strange-looking than the 
rest, for he was cased all in leather, separated from his com- 
panions and began to toil up a mountain side. The path was 
steep and the traveller jaded, but at length he gained the 
height and, casting his eyes over the wide expanse northward, 
seemed lost in thought, till his eyes glistened and his face 
lighted up, as it were radiant with hope and joy. Was he 
revelling in the beauty of the landscape, picturing to himself 
the peaceful loveliness of the dales below, or the sublimity of 
the mountains in the horizon? Pedestrians in search of the 
picturesque were not plentiful in those days ;—but our pilgrim 
shall speak for himself. 
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“ As we travelled on we came near a very great and high hill, called 
Pendle Hill, and I was moved of the Lord to go up to the top of it, 
which I did with much ado, it was so very steep and high. When I 
was come to the top of this hill I saw the sea bordering on Lancashire, 
and the Lord let me see in what places he had a great people to be 
gathered. As I went down I found a spring of water in the side of the 
hill with which I refreshed myself, having eaten or drunk but little in 
several days before.” * 


Moved to climb up a hill side in order to see in what places 
the Lord had a great people to be gathered. Had the Lord 
then no people, was His kingdom desolate, till it pleased this 
moon-struck vagrant to fancy himself to be moved to climb 
and stare? rather, was not his brain, poor man, weak with 
fasting ? for he confessed he had eaten and drunk but little for 
days past. Nevertheless this poor climber was moved to some 
purpose, and his prophetic glance over that dale country was 
justified by the result; for at the sound of his preaching and 
that of his companions large numbers of those dalesmen sepa- 
rated themselves from their fellows; became a distinct people 
before God and in the sight of men; gathered strength through 
the borders of the land; and fenced themselves from the rest of 
the world by a partition, a boundary wall, of which the ruins, 
at least, are yet remaining. 


This pilgrim was George Fox on one of his eatliest preach- 

‘ing journeys; and this climb up Pendle Hill was a crisis in his 

life; for in the words of William Penn—probably telling the 

story as he had heard it from his own lips—“ He had on this 

“ very high mountain a visitation of the great work of God in 

“ the earth, and of the “2 that he was to go forth in a public 
e 


“ ministry to begin it. saw the people as thick as motes 
“in the sun, which should in time be brought home to the 
“ Lord that there might be but one shepherd and one sheep- 
“ fold in all the earth:” so that “ upon this mountain he was 
“ moved of the Lord to sound out His great and notable day 
“ as if he had been in a great auditory, and from thence went 
“north as the Lord had shown him: God in most places 
“ sealing his commission with the convincement of some of all 
“ sorts, as well publicans as sober professors of religion; so 
“ that after the knowledge of God’s purging judgment in them- 
*“ selves, and some time of waiting in silence upon Him to feel 
“ and receive power from on high to speak in His name, some- 
“ times in markets, fairs, streets, and by the highway-side, they 
“ called people to repentance, and to turn to the Lord with 
“ their hearts as well as their mouths.” + 





* “Fox’s Journal,” p. 72. 
+ Penn’s Preface to “Fox’s Journal.” 
RR2 
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And if, disregarding the quaintness of their phraseology, 
we search into the real meaning of these descriptions, this 
“ mighty convincement ” will not surprise us. “To turn to the 
“ Lord with their hearts as well as their mouths” was the need, 
as was lip service and mouthing the fashion of the day. 
Those deep feelings which had stirred the souls and nerved 
the arms of the Puritans till they had pulled down crown and 
crozier, had forced out for themselves so full an expression, 
that now the expression was more full than the feeling. What 
with Long Parliaments and assemblies of divines, presbyters 
wrangling with priests, and a host of sectaries striving to out- 
deafen both, the talkers were at the top, for Cromwell had not 
as yet silenced them, and men were getting tired of talk. 
Politically, all old authorities were abolished, and no new ones 
as yet established; the right divine destroyed on the scaffold ; 
the right hereditary only the year before levelled to the ground 
at Worcester, and my Lord Protector with the right of might 
and intellect as yet merely looming in the distance. And 
spiritually, affairs were no better: the lamps which had lighted 
the ancestors of these men on their path through life were 
extinguished, or under a bushel; they themselves, running 
after solemn leagues and covenants, fifth monarchies, and the 
like, were knocking one against another rather than making 
way, till they were willing enough to give heed to those who, 
turning them from these distracting will-o’-the-wisps without, 
directed them to the light of Christ within. Not but that the 
talkers of the day were in earnest, or at least believed them- 
selves so; doubtless they fancied their formulas the sole rule of 
life, and, for the sake of them, most were ready to kill, and 
many to be killed: but in fighting the battles of the Lord, 
though they might have staked their all, they had won as well 
as lost, till now not seldom they were fighting for their win- 
nings rather than for their cause. The presbyterians were 
jostling the prelatists out of the pulpits, and the independents 
were invading both; and the question was quite as much, 
“ Who shall get the living?” as ‘“* Which is the way of life?” 
“Is there then no way in which the God-fearing man can 
“ trustfully walk? Must Christ’s Gospel, the bread of salva- 
“ tion, offered without money and without price, be always this 
* bone of contention to be thus quarrelled for?”” These also 
were questions which must have been asked, and we are almost 
tempted to wonder that the answer was not more often— 
“there is neither way nor need of it, this Gospel is but a 
“ dry bone,”—that all this religious expression, so often degene- 
rating into cant, was so seldom changed into infidelity. That 
it was not so changed must have been owing in great measure 
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to the alliance of Church and State; the high professing 
Roundheads had pulled down both, and so the gay Cavaliers, 
the men of the world, took refuge in the ruins of the Church; 
scoffing, not as they otherwise would have done, at the prin- 
ciple professed, but at what seemed to them the hypocrisy of 
the professors. But there were others to whom the ruined 
Church was no refuge; not men of this world, but regarding 
this world only as a passage to the next; spiritual guidance 
and heavenly knowledge were the desire of their hearts: they 
were willing to sell all and follow Christ, could they but find 
Him,—but where, and how? There were so many guides, and 
they told such different stories. 

Among these seekers was George Fox, the young Leicester- 
shire shoemaker, who thus tells us in his “ Journal” the story 
of his search. He had gone to one licensed guide after another 
and had found them all “miserable comforters;” he asked 
them “the ground of temptations and despair, and how troubles 
“ came to be wrought in man.” “ But they brought,” he says, 
** my troubles more upon me:” one told me to “take tobacco 
“and sing psalms; but tobacco, was a thing I did not love, 
“ and psalms I was not in an estate to sing—I could not sing: 
* and then he told my troubles to his servants, so that it was 
“ got among the milk-lasses, which grieved me that I should 
“ open my mind to such an one.” Poor Fox! the origin of 
evil was troublesome to him to find; but he sought on. “I 
“went seven miles to a priest living about Tamworth, ac- 
* counted an experienced man, but I found him like an empty 
“ hollow cask: then I heard of one called Dr. Craddock, of 
“ Coventry, so I went to him; but as we were walking together 
“in his garden, the alley being narrow, I chanced to set my 
* foot on the side of a bed, at which the man was in such a 
“ rage as if his house had been on fire, and thus our discourse 
“was lost, and I went away in sorrow worse than I came. 
“ After this I went to another, one Masham, a priest in high 
* account; and he would needs give me some physic, and I 
** was to have been let blood; but they could not get one drop 
“ of blood from me either in arms or head—my body being as 
“it were dried up with sorrows, grief, and troubles, which 
“ were so great upon me, that I could have wished I had never 
“ been born’ to see vanity and wickedness; or that I had been 
“born blind, that I might never have seen wickedness and 
“vanity; or deaf, that I might never have heard vain or 
“ wicked words, or the Lord’s name blasphemed.” Mark, his 
troubles were not his own wickedness, but the wickedness of 
the world around him, which was grievous to him to see and 
hear. “For in my very young years,” he said, “I had a 
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“ gravity and staidness of mind and spirit not usual in chil- 
“dren:” and again, “ when I came to eleven years of age, I 
“‘ knew pureness and righteousness, for while I was a child I 
“‘ was taught how to walk to be kept pure: and in all the time 
“ of my youth I never wronged man or woman, for the Lord’s 
“ power was with me and over me to preserve me: when boys 
“and rude people would laugh at me, I let them alone and 
“* went my way; but people generally had a love to me for my 
* innocency and honesty.” 

Many other passages may be found in his journal, in which 
he speaks thus well of his own natural purity, and nowhere 
throughout that bulky folio have we been able to discover one 
expression of self-reproach, or acknowledgment of misdoing. 
What fanatical vanity and conceit! many will say, till they 
have read this journal for themselves, and then we think they 
will confess, as we have been forced to do, that this strange 
man was but speaking the truth when he wrote of his own 
pureness and righteousness; and, believing with all his heart 
that they were not his own works, but the workings of God’s 
Spirit within him, he would have felt that he was mocking 
that Spirit by denying them with a false humility, rather than 
by glorifying God for them as His gifts. And indeed it was 
this peculiar purity and innocency in the character of its 
founder, which, more than any other circumstance, stamped 
Quakerism with its peculiar characteristic; for had Fox, like 
Paul, and Augustine, and Luther, and Loyola, and almost all 
religious reformers, been driven by a sense of the intolerable 
burden of his sins to seek a Deliverer from their yoke, his 
object would have been, as was theirs, pardon, reconciliation, 
justification, salvation, rather than guidance, knowledge, wisdom. 

All around him he saw deceivers and deceived—very often 
the deceived their own deceivers, fancying that they were doing 
God’s will when they were but fulfilling their own ; that they 
were serving Him when they were but satiating their own lusts 
of power or greed; the blind were leading the blind, and both 
were falling into the ditch. And yet Christ’s Gospel was God’s 
word, and its promises were true, and “ the Spirit of Truth, the 
“ Comforter,” would surely “guide into all Truth” all those 
who would submit to His guidance. But how must they do 
so? By the entire sacrifice of their own will; by waiting in 
silence for the promptings of the guide, listening to direct man- 
dates from above, and turning a deaf ear alike to human inter- 
pretations and to the suggestions of their own .carnal under- 
standing; by looking solely at the shinings of the Light, doing 
nothing till they were ordered, walking only “as the way 
“ opened,” and so, casting off all that reliance on the arm of 
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flesh and the light of human reason whence they traced the ruin 
of those around them, they might at length realize the true 
meaning of Christianity, and become citizens of Christ’s King- 
dom in deed as well as word. It has been often stated, and is, 
we imagine, generally believed, that whatever may the case 
with Quakers now-a-days, the first founders of the sect—Fox 
and his fellows—were, if Christians at all, Christians only by 
accident; that their faith in the personality and divinity of 
Christ, and in the need and purpose of the Atonement, were, 
as Coleridge would say, not so much a belief as a belief 
in a belief; that the Son of God was to them but a name 
—His Holy Spirit the sole reality; and that their faith in 
this Spirit, its power,’and its truthfulness, was but a response 
of their will to their reason—its obedience to the deductions 
of their intellect, thus religiously expressed, simply because 
it so happened that they knew no other mode of expression. 
“ These mystics,” philosophers will say, “ were but instinctive 
“ rationalists, anticipating the triumph of science by the in- 
“ tuitions of their imagination :” “ That is,” replies the ortho- 
dox\ theologian, “they were incipient infidels: in their creed 
“ lies the germ of 'Transcendentalism, nay even of Pantheism ; 
“ for the scheme of Christianity was to them not a necessity, 
“but a surplusage, and they only did not deny Christ and 
“ drive Him from their hearts, because as yet they had not had 
“time to do so.” It would be hard to find an opinion more 
entirely a popular fallacy than this general estimate of Quaker- 
ism. These men were not Quakers in place of being Christians, 
but because they were Christians. Because Fox was so sure 
that Christ had died to save him from the delusions of the 
Devil, that He had bought with His blood for him the gifts of 
the Spirit, that when He had ascended to His Father He had 
left the door open from whence descended the Comforter, 
therefore, he said, “this Spirit does lead me, does enlighten 
“ me, does minister to me; all men-made ministers are miser- 
“able comforters, they are as nothing to me.” Because he 
believed with all his heart that this heart was “ deceitful above 
“ all things and desperately wicked,” and that “in him” (that 
is, in his flesh) “dwelt no good thing,” therefore he also 
believed, that the pureness and righteousness which he could 
not but know were in him, were yet not of him, not his own, 
no part of his fallen human nature, but the heavenly drawings, 
the gracious gifts of that Spirit. 

In no other way can we understand how he could have 
arrived at his opinions; and that they were thus formed, both 
in his mind and in those of his immediate followers, we could 
bring innumerable proofs from that curious, though somewhat 
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cumbrous body of literature, the Journals of early Friends. 
Thus, directly after his description of those vain applications for 
aid to priests of high account and experienced men, he writes: 
** A consideration arose in me as I was going to Coventry and 
“ entering towards the gate, that all Christians are believers, 
“both Protestants and Papists. And the Lord opened to me 
“ that none were true believers but such as were born of God 
* and passed from death to life; and though others said they 
“ were believers, yet they were not.” So here he has got at 
his definition of the Church: that problem at least he had 
solved. But who, then, were its ministers, and what their 
qualifications? What they were not, he was not long in learn- 
ing; for in the very next paragraph we find: “ At another 
“time, as I was walking in a field, the Lord opened to me 
“ that being bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to 
“ qualify men to be ministers of Christ, and I stranged at it, 
“ because it was not the common belief of people, but I saw it 
“ clearly as the Lord opened it to me, and was satisfied. And 
“ this I saw struck at priest Stephen his ministry”—(that “ priest 
“of Drayton, the town of my birth,” who used to “come to 
“ me” asking vain questions, as, “ Why Christ cried out upon 
“the Cross? which I answered from my heart, being at that 
“ time in a measure sensible of Christ’s sufferings and what He 
“ went through—how the sins of all mankind were upon Him 
“ and their iniquities and transgressions which He was to bear 
“ and be an offering for them as He was man, though he died 
“not as He was God. And what I said in discourse to the 
** priest on the week days he would applaud, and would preach 
“ of on the First days, for which I did not like him”. . .)—so 
“1 would not go with my relations to hear the priest, but 
“ would get into the orchard or the fields with my Bible by 
“ myself: and I told them, Did not the Apostle say to believers 
“ that they needed no man to teach them but as the anointing 
“teacheth them? for I saw that a true believer was another 
“ thing than they looked upon it to be. So neither them nor 
“ any of the dissenting people could I join with, but was as 
“ a stranger to all, relying wholly on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Priest Stephens “ afterwards became my great persecutor;” and 
no wonder. 

We wish our space would permit us to show by his own 
words—it is hardly possible in any other—how, through mani- 
fold experiences and troubles, outward and inward, Fox’s doc- 
trines were developed; how, “ fasting much ” himself, “ sitting 
“in hollow trees and lonesome places till night came on, fre- 
“ quently in the night walking mournfully about ;” he sought 
after any whom he heard of as in like plight with himself, at 
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one time travelling to Lancashire to see a woman who was said 
to have fasted two and twenty days, but when he “ came to her 
“ seeing she was under a temptation,” then falling into a trance 
wherein he writes, “a great work of the Lord fell upon me, and 
“ T saw into that which is without end, and things that cannot be 
“ uttered, of the greatness and infiniteness of the love of God ;” 
so that “men thought I was dead, and afterwards many came 
“ to see me for about fourteen days’ time, for I was very much 
“ altered in my countenance and person, as if my body had 
“been new moulded and changed;” and how again, when, 
feeling as it were the weight of all sensual sins, not committing 
them himself, but being forced to conceive “the nature of those 
“things which were within the hearts and minds of wicked 
“ men,” he cried “to the Lord, saying, Why should I be thus? 
“ seeing I was never addicted to commit those evils,” hearing 
the answer, “ That it was needful I should have a sense of all 
“ conditions, how else should I speak to them?” an answer which 
soon after seemed to him strangely justified. And here we must 
give his own words, for they are suggestive as well as striking :— 


“One morning,” he writes, “as I was sitting by the fire a great cloud 
came over me, and a temptation beset me; and I sat still, and it was 
said, All things come by nature: and the elements and stars came over 
me, so that I was in a manner quite clouded with it. But inasmuch as 
I sat still and said nothing, the people of the house perceived nothing ; 
and as I sat still under it and let it alone, a living hope arose in me, 
and a true voice arose in me which said, There is a Living God who 
made all things; and immediately the cloud and temptation vanished 
away and life rose over it all, and my heart was glad and I praised the 
Living God. And after some time I met with some people who had 
such a notion that there was no God, but that all things came by nature, 
and I had great dispute with them and overturned them, and made some 
of them confess that there was a Living God. And I saw that it was 
good that I had gone through that exercise.” 


But through the deepest miseries and the greatest sorrows 
and temptations, he still felt that the Lord in His mercy kept 
him; and disregarding the grief and remonstrances of his re- 
lations, who “ thought to have made him a priest”—caring 
neither for applause nor abuse nor ridicule, (for some said “ he 
“ was a discerning youth,” and others scorned him as a “ new 
“ light,”) he went on seeking his task in life, till at last he found 
it; “that it was to bring people off from all their own ways, to 
“Christ the new and living way; from the churches which 
“ men had made, to the church in God which Christ is the 
“ head of; from the world’s teachers made by men, to learn of 
“ Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life; from the 
“ world’s religions, which are vain, to know the pure religion, 
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“and to visit the fatherless, the widows, and the strangers” 
(for then there would not be so many beggars, the sight of 
whom often grieved his heart); “ that it was to bring them off 
* from all the world’s fellowships, and prayings, and singings 
“ which stood in forms without power, to pray and have fellow- 
* ship in the Holy Ghost, and to sing in the spirit;” and finally, 
* to bring people off from Jewish ceremonies and from heathen- 
“ ish fables, and from man’s inventions and windy doctrines, 
“by which they blowed the people about this way and the 
“ other way, from sect to sect, and from all their beggarly rudi- 
“ ments of schools and colleges for making ministers of Christ, 
“and from all their images and crosses, and sprinkling of in- 
“ fants, with all their holy-days (so called), and all their vain 
“ traditions which they had gotten up since the Apostle’s days, 
“ which the Lord’s power was against.” 

And when he went forth into the world to- wage war against 
it and subject it to the kingdom of Christ, what wonder that it 
waged war onhim? All sects and all conditions of men, whe- 
ther pious or profane, would strive together to put him down, 
for there was hardly a custom or institution, social, civil or re- 
ligious, which he did not seem to attack: “ against wakes and 
“ feasts, and May games, and all sports he testified;” “in 
“ markets and fairs he was made to declare against the deceit- 
“ ful merchandize, and cheating and cozening of their fre- 
* quenters;” “against all sorts of music and mountebanks, 
“ playing tricks on their stages, he was moved to cry :” he ex- 
horted the justices “ to take heed of oppressing the poor,” warn- 
ing them “lest they be found fighters against God.” Oaths 
he could not take, even though the magistrates bade him; or 
rather just because the magistrates did bid him, for how could 
God’s servant take God’s name at man’s command? Arms he 
could not use, either to save himself or his country: his king 
was the Spirit of Christ, and his sole duty was to fight His 
battles against the principalities and powers of the air with the 
weapons of the Spirit; for though he quickly caught at Scrip- 
ture texts to justify his scruples against war and oaths, it is 
plain that they were not suggested to him by the written letter, 
but were rather the necessary deductions from his doctrine of 
the inward spirit. Nay, he even ran counter to all the cour- 
tesies and conventionalities of the age, and so, refusing to “ proud 
“ Sesh that honour which it looked for, but which came from 
“ God only,” spite of the rage and scorn, the heat and fury of 
** priests, magistrates, professors, and people of all sorts ;” spite 
of “the blows, punchings, beatings, and imprisonments that 
“he underwent for not putting off his hat to men ;” he would 
pay “ hat-honour to none,” would not “ bow or scrape with his 
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“leg to any one,” would say “thee and thou to all men and 
* women, without any respect to rich or poor, great or small.” 

It gives us a curious insight into the temper of the times, to 
see the hatred and persecution which he excited by this crotchet, 
seemingly so trifling ; but perhaps men considered it—and if 
so they were not far wrong—as merely the outward sign of an 
inward enmity, the rattle of the “snake in the grass,” as one 
of its opponents called Quakerism. And all the professions 
had a right to look upon him as an enemy, for “ physicians, 
“ priests, and lawyers were all,” he said, “ pretenders, the one 
“ to the cure of the body, the other to the cure of the soul, and 
“ the third to the property of the people ; being all out of the 
“ wisdom of the faith of the equity and perfect law of God.” 
The priests, above all, were an abomination to him, as base 
traffickers in God’s truth, striving to imprison it within human 
bounds. “The black earthly spirit of the priest wounded my 
“life,” he writes, “and when I heard the bell toll to call people 
“ together to the steeple-house, it struck at my life. For it was 
“ just like a market bell to gather people together, that the 
“ priest might set forth his ware to sell.” What could they 
do with a man who went into their churches and warned them 
“to turn from deceit,” asking the priest, for example, “ Dost 
“ thou call this steeple-house a church? or dost thou call this 
“ mixed multitude a church?” They did their best to stop 
his mouth, and often succeeded in silencing him in prison ; 
nevertheless he triumphed over them as having the last word, 
for “ fear surprised the hypocrites,” he said; and “ when it was 
“told them, ‘the man in leathern breeches is come,’ at the 
“ hearing thereof the priests, in many places, would get out of 
“ the way.” 

We must not, however, suppose that the manner of his pro- 
ceedings, seeming to us so disorderly, such as his interruptions 
of divine service, and his invectives against the clergy in their 
own churches, was the chief cause of their anger and appeal 
to the civil authority. The manner of his discourse was usual 
enough in those days, and might have been pardoned, but its 
matter was both novel and unpardonable. The authority of the 
episcopal church was so completely shaken, and the powers of 
its different assailants so loosely defined, that in many of the 
country towns the congregations could hardly tell from sabbath 
to sabbath what would be their doctrine or form of service, 
much less who would be their minister. There might have 
been seen almost as much racing and contending for the occu- 
pancy of the pulpit, as 200 years after for the tribunes of the 
Paris clubs. For instance, in the case we have mentioned 
above, Fox’s question merely broke in upon a dialogue between 
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the priest and a woman noways connected with him. If he 
had tried even to seize the pulpits for himself and his sect, 
they would at worst have treated him as an honourable foe; but 
this crusade against all pulpits, and preachers, and ordinances, 
was intolerable, and the very instinct of self-defence forced all 
spiritual powers that were, or hoped to be, to treat him as an 
outlaw. And as an outlaw they did treat him ; setting justices 
to imprison him when they could influence them, and hounding 
on the mob to insult and ill-use him in those few cases when 
they could not, always assailing him with scorn and slander. 
Imprisonment was then, not, as it is now, a reward, but a pu- 
nishment almost amounting to torture; and when we find how 
much of his life was spent in such dismal and noisome dens, 
we the less wonder that the crowned torturer of Naples has not 
yet succeeded in wearing out the lives of his victims. 

But we must hurry away from Fox, and his sufferings, dared 
with such courage and endured with such patience; though 
there is many a passage in his life romantic, not to say humor- 
ous, in its quaintness, which we would gladly quote. One ad- 
venture, however, we cannot resist; Fox married, in 1669, 
Margaret Fell, the widow of Judge Fell, of Swarthmore, in 
Lancashire, a notable man in his time—‘‘ Member in several 
“ Parliaments, Vice-chancellor of the County of Lancashire, 
“ and a Judge beloved because of his judgment, wisdom, and 
“ mercy.”* The following is the lady’s account of the first 
meeting :— 

“ In the year 1652,” some few days after that climb up Pendle 
Hill, writes Margaret Fell, in her “ testimony concerning her 
“ Jate husband, George Fox,” “ it pleased the Lord to draw him 
“ towards us; my then husband, Thomas Fell, was not at 
* home ”—“ gone the Welch circuit,” but “ one of George Fox 
“ his friends brought him hither to our house,” at Swarthmore, 
“‘ being a place open to entertain ministers and religious people 
** at; and the next day he went to Ulverston steeple-house and 
** got liberty from him that was in the pulpit to speak,” which 
he did, saying, “ How that Christ was the Light of the World, 
“ and lighteth every man that cometh into the world, and that 
“ by this Light they might be gathered to God,” greatly scanda- 
lising “ John Sacorey, a Justice of Peace and Professor, who bid 
“ the churchwarden take him away,” but “ so cutting me to the 
“ heart that I cried bitterly in my Spirit to the Lord, ‘ We are 
“ © all thieves, we are all thieves, we have taken the Scriptures 
“¢in words, and know nothing of them in ourselves.’ And I 
“was stricken into such a sadness I knew not what to do, my 
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“ husband being from home.” But, “in about three weeks end,” 
meanwhile “the power of the Lord entering upon me,” “ the 
“ judge came home greatly offended, and any may think what 
“ a condition I was like to be in; for the captains and great 
“ ones of the country went to meet my then husband, informing 
“ him that a great disaster was befallen amongst his family, and 
“ that they were witches.” However, he “ was pretty moderate 
“ and quiet, and his dinner being ready (for I had wisdom of 
“ the flesh enough to look to that), he went to it, and I went in 
“and sate me down by him; and whilst I was sitting, the 
‘* power of the Lord seized upon me, and he was stricken with 
“ amazement and knew not what to think,” (probably not,) “ but 
* was quiet and still. And the children were all quiet and still, 
“and grown sober, and could not play on their musick that 
“ they were learning, and all these things made him quiet and 
“ still” (poor judge! he took his doom very patiently). “And 
“ then at night George Fox came,” and, “by my husband’s leave, 
““ walked into the parlour without any compliment, and began 
“to speak presently so that if all in England had been there, 
“ I thought they could not have denied the truth of these things, 
“ and so my husband came to see clearly the truth of what he 
“‘ spoke, and was very quiet that night and said no more, and 
“ went to bed,” and “though priest Lampitt of Ulverston, got 
“my husband into the garden the next morning, he got little 
“ entrance upon him, he having seen so much of the truth the 
“ night before ;” and, indeed, priest Lampitt was soon glad to 
get away, for “George spoke sharply to him, and asked him 
‘when God spake to him and called him to go and preach to 
“the people ;” and the judge himself was so possessed that 
he let the witches meet in his own house, and servants, children, 
and wife stayed away from the steeple-house, “none going 
“with my husband but his clerk and his groom that rid with 
“ him, and the priest and the people were all fearfully troubled; 
“ but, praised be the Lord! they never got their wills upon us 
“to this day.” And so “in 1658, Judge Fell died,” and then 
in “eleven years after my former husband’s decease, I married 
“ George, and for one and twenty years was his wife, though 
“ but seldom his companion,” the powers above and below con- 
spiring to part man and wife, duty often calling him away to fight 
his Master's battles, and the enemy as often putting the prison 
wall between them; till in 1691, George Fox, “ triumphing over 
“ death, departed from hence in peace and slept sweetly, on the 
“13th of the month, anciently called January (being as a door 
“ or entrance into the new year), about ten o’clock at night, in 
“ the 67th year of his age.” So writes Sewel, that quaint old 
Dutch Quaker, who knew him, and declares him to have been 
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“tall of stature and greatly big-bodied, yet very moderate in 
* meat and drink ; neither did he yield much to sleep.” 

Portrait painters having been in his eyes panderers to the 
fleshly desires of the creature, we have no likeness of him, and 
so can check neither Sewel’s description nor Thomas Ellwood’s 
(Milton’s amanuensis), who says in his eulogy of him—* Grace- 
“ ful he was in countenance, manly in personage, grave in ges- 
“ ture, courteous in conversation, weighty in communication, 
“ instructive in discourse, free from affectation in speech and 
“ carriage.”* We know not, and never can know, how much 
of this praise we should ascribe to the partiality of the disciple; 
but the first sentences of Ellwood’s character are as truly as 
they are beautifully expressed, for we find them stamped by 
Fox himself on the page of history in deeds so bright that 
they who run may read:— 

“* He was indeed an heavenly-minded man, zealous for the name of 
the Lord, and preferred the honour of God above all things. He was 
valiant for the. truth, bold in asserting it, patient in suffering for it, un- 


wearied in labouring in it, steady in his testimony to it, immoveable as 
a rock.” 


One of his last recorded sayings in his death-illness is note- 
worthy enough: “'Though I am weak in body,” he said to 
those who came to visit him, “ yet the power of God is over all, 


“ and the Seed” (in his preaching he used often to call Christ 
the Seed) “ reigns over all disorderly spirits.” To many it will 
seem strange that the life of this man, so much of which had 
been spent in assaults against all established order, should thus 
be breathed out in an aspiration against disorder; and yet if 
we look well at him it is not strange, for, as Ellwood says, he 
preferred God’s honour above all things, even above his own 
honour; and the man who really prefers his cause to himself 
must be constructive rather than destructive, can only pull 
down in order to rebuild; in a word, cannot help belonging to 
the true party of order. 

To relate the manner in which the troop of enthusiasts whom 
Fox gathered round him—the picked men, as Baxter describes 
them, of all the wild and conflicting sects of the day—was, by 
the power of his principle and influence, organized into this 
sober and well-disciplined Society of Friends, is hardly pos- 
sible within our limits; for justice to the actors would require 
that we should describe their deeds in their own words, as we 
have attempted to do in telling the story of Fox’s inward 
struggles. For this there is abundant material, no religious 
body being so rich in biographical literature as the Quakers ; 
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and we trust that some one, at once able to appreciate and to 
sympathise with their spirit, and to estimate the influences on 
them from the world without, will yet be found, who will com- 
pile out of the “Journals of Early Friends,” a true and read- 
able history of Quakerism. He would find very much to admire 
and not a little to be amused at, but in all their annals not one 
act of cruelty or profligacy to abhor; and, if this people were 
fanatics, of what other body of fanatics could this much be 
said? Passages of wild eloquence he would meet with con- 
stantly; fierce invectives against the oppressor, picturesque in 
their boldness, unforgiving of the sin, but withal, and through 
all, full of love and forgiveness of the sinner, always remem- 
bering his manhood, and that in him also was the seed sown. 
Their steadfastness and fidelity to each other under persecution 
would not surprise him, for, however debased or degrading a 
religion, and however ignorant its adherents, it will provide for 
them these virtues (if it be but persecuted enough)—witness the 
Anabaptists of Munster, and the Mormonites of Illinois. Per- 
secution will wash the black heart of the sensualist white, and 
make a lie for the time lovely as truth; or rather, persecution 
sinks down into the depths of man’s nature, far below the range 
of dogmas and opinions, false or true—below even the appetites 
of the senses, however strong, summoning the instincts of the 
soul to do battle in self-defence against the hostile arm of flesh, 
so that the victim suffers not for the sake of any special opinion, 
but in order to have any opinion at all, in reality for conscience’ 
sake. That the Quakers, therefore, should have been steadfast 
to their creed and faithful to one another, is, I say, no wonder ; 
their circumstances account for that; but this is wonderful, and 
can only be explained by their faith—that in all the sore trials 
of their temper and their terrible temptations to be revengeful, 
they kept steadfast and faithful to their principle of returning 
good for evil. ‘They were struck very hard and very often on 
the one cheek, and they yet did turn the other; they might not 
only defy their enemies to produce one instance in which any 
one of their number, even the weakest woman, denied or con- 
cealed their faith for fear of insult, or scorn, or torture, or death 
itself; but they might make this much rarer if not prouder 
boast—that not the fiercest or strongest amongst them, and 
they had soldiers of Cromwell in their ranks, ever attempted 
to avenge himself on his oppressor. 

In 1661, when the deputies of New England came to London, 
to try to clear themselves of the blood of the martyrs which 
they had shed (for freedom to hunt a Quaker to death was not 
the least among the privileges to enjoy which the Puritan 
Fathers had crossed the ocean), George Fox and his friends 
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were edged on “ by the old royalists to prosecute them,” but 
they refused, saying, they would “leave them to the Lord, to 
“ whom vengeance belonged ;” Fox himself warning them that 
“if the father of William Robinson” (one of those that were 
put to death) “ were in town, it was probable he would ques- 
** tion them, and bring their lives into jeopardy, seeing that he, 
“ not being of the Quakers’ persuasion, would perhaps not have 
“so much regard to the point of forbearance as they had.”* 
In fact their rule was, to take no heed of any human interference 
between themselves and their God; but, as Barclay writes, “ to 
“ profess what they were persuaded was right, and neither to do 
“ more in that because of outward encouragement from men, 
“ nor any whit less because of the fear of their laws and acts 
* against it ;” thus “ without regard to any opposition whatso- 
“ever, they went up and down as they were moved of the 
“ Lord, preaching and propagating the truth in market-places, 
“highways, streets, and public temples, though daily beaten, 
“ whipped, bruised, haled, and imprisoned therefore. And 
“ when there was anywhere amongst them a church or assem- 
“ bly gathered, they taught their people to keep their meetings 
“ openly, and not to shut the door nor do it by stealth, that all 
“ might know it, and those who would might enter.” t 

Thus entrenching themselves bebind the power of their faith, 
they were too strong for the strength of man, and in the end 
forced the law, which they as it were put by, to pass them by 
and let them alone ; for, as Barclay adds,— 


‘* Their courage and faithfulness in not giving over their meeting to- 
gether did so weary out the malice of their adversaries, that oftentimes 
they were forced to leave their work undone. For when they came to 
break up a meeting, they were obliged to take every individual out by 
force, they not being free to give up their liberty by dissolving at their 
command; and when they were haled out, unless they were kept 
forth by violence, they presently returned peaceably to their place. 
Yea, when the magistrates have pulled down their meeting-houses, they 
have met the next day openly upon the rubbish, . . . . and when the 
malice of their oppressors stirred them to take shovels, and throw the 
rubbish upon them, there they stood unmoved, being willing, if the Lord 
should so permit, to have been there buried alive, witnessing for Him.” 


Barclay might well say, “that this way of suffering,” though 
it makes us smile as we comfortably image to ourselves its gro- 
tesqueness, “ made yet the persecutors’ work very heavy and 
“ wearisome unto them, as did the courage and patience of the 
“ sufferers, using no resistance, nor bringing any weapons to 





* Sewel, p. 288. 
+ Barclay’s “ Apology,” p. 445. 
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“ defend themselves, nor seeking any ways revenge, secretly 
“‘ smite the hearts of the persecutors, and make their chariot 
“ wheels go on heavily.” * 

But though they were “not free to give up their liberty,” 
neither were they free to take it back, by any means which im- 
plied acknowledgment of the justice of their imprisonment, 
still less by any breach of honour. They often, like Paul and 
Silas, refused to steal out of prison, when those who put them 
there would gladly have connived at their doing so; and their 
word was in truth a bond to them, as we find, among other in- 
stances, quaintly related in that most humorous of religious 
biographies, “ Ellwood’s Life.” He and other Friends were 
in Newgate, and ordered off to Bridewell,— 


“ But the porter told us,” he says, “that we knew our way without 
him, and he could trust us, therefore he would not stay nor go with us, 
but left us to take our own time, so we were in before bed-time. So, 
taking our leave of our friends, whom we were to leave behind, we 
took our bundles on our shoulders, and walked two and two abreast 
through the Old Bailey into Fleet Street, and so to Old Bridewell. 
The shopkeepers at their doors, and passengers in the way, would stop 
us and ask us what we were and whither we were going ; and when we 
had told them we were prisoners going from one prison to another, — 
* What !’ said they, ‘ without a thw ‘No,’ said we, ‘for our word 
which we have given is our keeper. Some, thereupon, would advise us 
not to go to prison, but to go home. But we told them we would not 
do so, we could suffer for our testimony, but could not fly from it.”* 


But we must not suppose that the scourge, and the gaol, and 
the gallows, were the only means used to reclaim these ob- 
noxious innovators; the more legitimate weapons of contro- 
versy were employed without stint, and sermons, books, and 
pamphlets innumerable were hurled at them, the leading “‘ men- 
made ministers” in all sects striving which could hit hardest 
the common enemy. A good-sized library might be formed of 
the Quaker controversy, though few readers probably would go 
further than the titles, which, however, are piquant enough— 
* Quakerism no Christianity,” writes one John Faldo, a Puritan 
Dissenter, to which William Penn promptly replies with 
“ Quakerism a New Nick-name for Old Christianity.” Again, 





* Baxter, who was by no means friendly to the Quakers, confirms this 
statement ; observing, when writing about the Conventicle Act (see Orme’s 
“Life of Baxter”), “ Here the Quakers did greatly relieve the sober people 
for a time, for they were so resolute, and so gloried in their constancy and 
sufferings, that they assembled openly at the Bull and Mouth, near Alders- 
gate, and were dragged away daily to the common gaol, and yet deserted 
not, but the rest came next day. Abundance of them died in prison, and 
yet they continued their assemblies still.” 

+ “Ellwood’s Life,” p. 177. 
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some Baptist, we believe, comes forth with “ The Quaker’s last 
Shift Found Out,” but “ Naked Truth needs no Shift,” rejoins 
another pamphlet by Penn. Hard words are not wanting in 
these works, as we may well imagine. We have by us a curious 
proof of the impression which Quakerism made on the theolo- 
gical mind of the day, even on the Continent, and the manner in 
which it generally expressed itself, in a French treatise on “ La 
Religion des Kouakers,” published at Paris in 1699, wherein 
the author declares that he will give “ l'histoire de cette mau- 
“ dite et damnable secte, qwil croit étre le dernier effort du 
“« Démon pour perdre le nom Chrétien,” and then proceeds, by 
many false slanders, to prove that Fox was Mahomet ressuscité. 
But of all the choice collections of theological Billingsgate, we 
know none equal to the folio of tracts by Francis Bugg, the apos- 
tate Quaker, who became “ Priest of Mildenhall,” and wrote “'The 
Pilgrim’s Progress from Quakerism to Christianity,” which, by 
the by, contains a curious picture of the Friends congregated 
in their yearly meeting, “'The Fox Unkennelled, or Hidden 
Things brought to Light,” &c., &c.—that “ wheel-barrow,” that 
“ carrier.of other men’s lies,” as some good Friend was provoked 
to call him ; and certainly a book more full of foul words than 
this folio would be hard to find. But it was not only the hire- 
lings, who felt their craft in danger, that fell foul of the Friends ; 
the Ranters, whom we might have expected to claim amity with 
them, were as hostile as any ; Lodovick Muggleton, for example, 
that strange prophet and witness, as he styled himself, who 
literally believed that he was made in the image of God, de- 
claring, in his debate with Penn, that he “ knew the dimensions 
“ of God, how high he was—betwixt your height and his,” he 
said (pointing to Penn’s friend)—this Muggleton wrote a volume 
of tracts against them: “ The Neck of the Quakers broken, or 
cut in sunder by the two-edged Sword of the Spirit, which is 
put into my Mouth,” “ A Looking Glass for George Fox the 
Quaker, and other Quakers, wherein they may see themselves 
to be right Devils,” &c., &c. But we must not suppose that 
the Quaker literature pro and con is confined to profane and 
scurrilous attack and quaint rejoinder; we should find in it 
much adroit argument, and many earnest heart-spoken ap- 
peals, and at least one masterpiece, both in style and manner, 
among ‘the richest gems of our language. One of the most 
learned bishops at present on the bench, when asked by a fo- 
reigner to recommend to him a systematic work in the English 
language on Protestant Theology, told him that he knew of 
none, unless it were Barclay’s “ Apology for Quakerism ;” and 
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truly to any one wandering in the dreary waste of polemics of 
this age or that, it would be a pleasant place to alight upon. 
A complete proficient in the learning of the schoolmen, he 
wields their weapons with wondrous skill, to destroy the empire 
which they had so long held over men’s souls, and he defends 
the truth with a chivalrous devotion and courtesy to his op- 
ponents, reminding us of the Norman knights from whom he 
was descended ; and, mingling with his eloquence and skilful 
logic, we ever hear a strain of such pure and heart-felt piety as 
touches our hearts fully as much as it pleases our fancy and 
our reason. 

The author of the article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, de- 
scribes Quakerism as founded and framed almost as much by 
Robert Barclay and William Penn as by George Fox; and 
probably he is right; at any rate, the stream which sprang up 
from out of the deep heart of the Drayton mystic, would have 
run in avery different channel but for his two principal fol- 
lowers. Possibly it might have lost itself in the absorbing 
marsh of wild aud vague enthusiasm, had not Barclay defined 
and embanked its course with his logic ; nor would it probably, 
but for Penn, have fertilized as it-hhas done the region through 
which it rolled. Penn, by his knowledge of the world and in- 
terest in worldly affairs, and his strong political bias, using the 
word political in its high and patriotic sense, made Quakerism 
a civilizing agent, and fastened it upon the social sympathies 
of the age; as did Barclay upon its intellect, giving it the co- 
herence and substance of a system. But there were many other 
men amongst the first Friends, of marked originality and un- 
deniable power, worthy of mark by us had we but space. 
Edward Burroughs, that “son of thunder,” as Francis Howsgill 
called him, who struck terror into the souls of his hearers ; that 
city merchant of high repute, “the long mournful and sorely 
“ distressed Isaac Pennington, who published, as a thankful 
“ testimony how the Lord in his tender mercy visited and re- 
“lieved him by the ministry of that despised people called 
“ Quakers ;” James Naylor, with his strange temptation and 
fall, and terrible punishment, and most touching and beautiful 
recantation; and Parnell, that noble-hearted scholar, whose 
“confounding of Priest Willis” and his fellows at Colchester 
was replied to by so hard an imprisonment in its gaol, that his 
life was worn out of him at eighteen,—and many others, for due 
honour of whom we must refer our readers to old Sewel, and 
Besse, and Gough, or to any other staid Friend of their ac- 
quaintance ; for the Quakers are fully aware of the prowess of 
their ancestors. 

There are many adventures, also, which we wish ) could 
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relate; some quite pathetic in the patient endurance of suffer- 
ing, and not a few humorous in the strange escapes from 
danger they exhibit; as, for example, Mary Fisher’s journey 
to Adrianople, to declare her message from “ the Great God to 
Sultan Mahomet,” encamped near there with his army ; who 
“ hearkened to her with great attention and gravity,” and 
“offered her a guard,” which she refused ; “ meeting on her 
teturn not the least hurt or scoff,” the Grand Turk taking her 
concern for his welfare very differently from the Boston Puritans, 
who had previously “ misused her barbarously,” “ stripping her 
naked,” and almost starving her; or than did the Oxford 
scholars the exhortations of Elizabeth Fletcher, a young maiden 
who died under their cruel abuse *;—Katherine Evan’s and 
Sarah Cheever’s three years’ imprisonment by the Inquisition at 
Malta on their way to the Moors, to preach to whom they had 
“ drawings in their mind ;’"—and George Fox’s pleading for his 
suffering friends with Oliver Cromwell, when he met him at 
Hampton Court, “riding in at the head of his life-guards ;” but 
“* I saw and felt,” he writes, “a waft of death go forth against 
“ him, and when I came to him he looked like a dead man.” 
Very likely, for he was much “ distempered ; troubled,” among 
other and sore distractions, “ by the death of his daughter Clay- 
pole,” to whom Fox had lately written words of counsel and 
comfort which “for the present stayed her mind.” Nor must 
we forget those most precious passages to all Quaker youths 
doomed to Friends’ Journals for “ first day ” reading. ‘Thomas 
Ellwood’s escort of the fair Gulielma Pennington, before her 
marriage to William Penn, to her uncle Springett; when the 
Duke of York’s drunken guards molested them on the road, 
and one rude fellow “tried to take her about the waist and 
“ pluck her off backward from her own horse to Jay her before 
“ him upon his ;” but Thomas “ thrust forth his stick between 
“him and her, and thrust in between, so that his horse 
“ run him off,” (for though his religion would not let him “whip 
out his rapier,” as he did in his “‘ youthful heat” when his father 
was assailed, he had yet “an high resentment of the abuse,” 
and “withal pressed so close” upon this “brute” “with his 
** horse, that he suffered him not to come up any more to Guli”); 
and that most piquant converse of John Roberts, the stout 
Gloucestershire yeoman and old Cromwellian soldier, with 
“ Priest Careless” and the Bishop of Gloucester; and, most 
delightful of all, that wonderful story of Thomas Lurting, who 
“from a fighting sailor becomes a peaceable Christian,” and 
after “ meeting with many troubles by being prest into the 
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“ king’s service,” is “taken in a merchant ship by an Algerine 
“ pirate,” but without striking a blow retakes the ship, and 
keeps the Turks under deck till he lands them safe “on the 
‘* Barbary shore,” and tells his story to Charles II., who comes 
“in his barge with the Duke of York” to see “ the Quaker’s 
“ketch come up the Thames, which had been thus redeemed 
“ from the Turks without fighting.” 

But, perhaps, the purest and most note-worthy embodiment 
and realization of the Quaker principle is to be found in “ The 
Life of John Woolman,” the American Friend, who was born 
in 1720, years after the society had lost the invigorating sti- 
mulus of persecution. It would take, however, an article by 
itself to do justice to this touching and beautiful narrative ; and 
to show how, more almost than any man of whom we ever read, 
he walked through this wicked world as though not of it, keeping 
himself clean and unspotted from the mire of its ways, though 
always striving to mend them. Strange indeed were the straits 
to which his tender conscience brought him; and would that 
we could tell how he left his trade, in which through his industry 
he was thriving, because “ He believed truth required him to live 
“ more free from outward cumber :” and how he was “ not easy 
“to wear hats and garments dyed with a dye hurtful to them,” 
this “ dyeing to hide dirt” being a custom not having its foun- 
dation “in pure wisdom ;” and how he therefore “got a hat 
“of the natural colour of the fur ;” and how he “ was much 
“troubled, for his friends grew shy of him, thinking he was 
“following the changeable modes of dress,” white hats 
chancing then to be in fashion; and how too, when he had a 
concern to come to England, he “ took his passage in the 
“ steerage, because there was such superfluity of workmanship 
“in the cabin,” towards “ defraying the cost of which he was 
“ not free that his money should go ;” and how, when in Eng- 
land, he “ travelled on foot, and had not even freedom to send 
“ his letters to his family by the post, because the coach-horses 
“ were so hard driven, and the postboys suffered so much in 
“ the cold winter nights,” and he would have no part in “ the 
“ hurry of the spirit of this world, that, in aiming to do busi- 
“ness quickly, and to gain wealth, doth make the creation at 
“this day to loudly groan.” These scruples make us smile, 
but the negro slave may be thankful for them; for it needed a 
man thus scrupulous against all cruelty and oppression as 
against a fearful sin—a man fanatical in tender-heartedness—to 
be, as we believe he was, the first Friend to induce his Society 
to bear that testimony against slavery which has been so con- 
sistent and so effective. Not but that George Fox was himself 
almost an abolitionist, holding strange notions for his days, 
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that liberty is the right of all men; and in 1671, advising his 
Barbadoes converts, that, “ As to their blacks or negroes, they 
“should endeavour to train them up in the fear of God, that 
“all might come to the knowledge of the Lord,” “ desiring 
“ them also that they would cause their overseers to deal mildly 
“and gently with their negroes, and that after certain years 
“ of servitude they would make them free.” 

But the more we consider the ways and doings of this pecu- 
liar people, as they love to call themselves, the more does the 
question with which we started return upon us, viz., if there 
be truth in the peculiar principles professed by their founders— 
and that there was truth their practice proves, for only by the 
power of truth was such practice possible—how comes it that 
their number is so few, and every day becomes fewer? Truth is 
strong, and, give it but time, will prevail; but Quakerism is 
weaker now than it was in Fox’s days, and surely two centuries is 
time enough to test and to call forth its strength. Its founder 
declared, and believed most earnestly, that he and his followers 
were preaching the pure religion, establishing the true Church, 
into which must, first or last, be absorbed all forms of Chris- 
tianity, all Christian sects. The Quakers of the present day 
are forced to confess that they are themselves but a sect, and 
one of the weakest of the sects, ever becoming weaker by slow 
decay ; nay, that they find it hard work even to maintain them- 
selves as a sect. And yet even to those who, not sharing in 
their faith, and not sympathizing in their expectations of divine 
favour, merely estimate and calculate their possession of the 
human conditions of success, this failure must at first sight 
seem puzzling enough; for what faith more promising than 
was theirs as it first arose? What doctrine more attractive 
than this one of the Inward Light, alluring men at once by the 
infallibility of its guidance, and the independence of its indivi- 
duality? What evidence more strong that this doctrine was 
true, than the lives which its believers led, so full both of 
purity and power? Where find a prophet of deeper piety, 
more sure to reach the soul, than Fox; or an apologist more 
acute, better able to convince the intellect, than Barclay ; or an 
advocate more fitted to appeal to the affections than Penn; or 
an army of champions more devoted and determined than the 
rank and file of their followers ? 

Seeing, then, what was their object, namely, to proclaim 
Christianity, not merely as a system, but as a power, and not 
merely as a power, but as the power; to preach Christ not 
merely as a name in heaven, to which every knee should bow, 
when the ear, distracted with earth’s din, had time to listen, 
but as the life of their hearts, the spirit or breath of their souls ; 
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seeing that in this object they succeeded so web for themselves, 
Christianity being to them this power, and Christ this life ; 
seeing, we say, what sort of thing Christianity is, and what 
manner of Christians these men were, is it not strange that so 
few should have followed their example—that this brave assault 
upon the world, this crusade against its potentates to subject 
them, the whole nature of man, and all the nations of the earth 
to the kingdom of Christ, should have resulted not only in the 
retreat of the invaders within their own borders, but in their 
endeavour, painful but fruitless, to isolate themselves from that 
world which they had hoped to conquer? 

Professor Maurice, in the work which we have placed at the 
head of this article, and in which, by help of “ Hints to a 
Quaker,” he develops his own idea of the church, asks himself 
the question which we have here put, and answers it to his own 
satisfaction, not by denying the truth which is the founda- 
tion of Quakerism, nor the justice of the Quaker’s claim to the 
honour of its special proclamation (for in the comprehensiveness 
of his catholic sympathy there is hardly a sect, Christian or 
Pagan, whose special claim he does not admit—to whom he 
does not apportion its share of truth); but, while allowing that 
the gospel of the Inward Christ, which Fox preached, was 
true, and to his hearers new, allowing also that it was a gospel 
of good tidings, which ever, more and more, must carry com- 
fort to the weary soul, he accounts for the apparent anomaly of 
the smallness of the society which Fox established, by stating 
that he himself but half knew the purport of his own message; 
his expression of it, though novel, being perhaps, just because 
it was novel, a limitation of it, and therefore narrowing the 
borders of the society to whom this expression was the rule. 

In other words, the gist of his argument against “ the 
Friends” lies in this, that im declaring that the influence of 
the Holy Spirit cannot be embodied in forms and ordinances, 
because, inasmuch as these forms and ordinances involve 
human agency, they must cease to be divine, they close up the 
channels through which God meant that His Spirit should 
flow ; mark again with the brand of slavery to sin that nature 
which His Son was sent to redeem; declare impure and ac- 
cursed that instrumentality which He ordains should be puri- 
fied and sanctified ; and thus, in their degradation of the hu- 
manity of the church, they put a cause of offence and a ground 
for separation between Christ and His Bride; in crying out 
against all forms, they make their faith in the Spirit a formula ; 
in asserting and awaiting its extraordinary influences, they 
deny and disregard, and are therefore disregarded in, its ordi- 
nary operation. 
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That this must be the result of the Quaker theory, Mr. 
Maurice insists, with all that earnest and yet most courteous 
and loving-hearted eloquence which is the characteristic of his 
writings; and whether in so doing he be right or wrong, we do 
not now propose to consider, though, did space permit, we 
would try to show how it seems to us that, from their common 
premises, the Quaker conclusion is far more logical and consis- 
tent than Mr. Maurice’s —is, indeed, the only consistent one; that 
it is the roomiest structure which the foundation whereon they 
both build will bear; and that when Mr. Maurice does himself 
set to work to build his church, he is forced so to contract his 
plan as to make it even narrower than Fox’s, lest the building 
become top-heavy and fall over; but this much we must say, 
that, inasmuch as he states that the actual result of the Quaker 
practice justifies his view of the Quaker theory, he is indispu- 
tably wrong. 

If he means, and we cannot understand him as meaning 
otherwise (see part ii., chap. i.), that, in professing to wait 
till the Spirit moves him, the religious progress of the Friend is 
no even walk, but made only by fits and starts, as it were by 
hysteric jumps, his meaning is a misapprehension, though not 
one at which we can be surprised. ‘Two probable grounds for 
his misapprehension we think we can discern. First, the real 
Quaker is a silent man; his babit of mental introspection and 
of silent waiting before the Lord closes his mouth, so that the 
yearnings of his soul are but seldom expressed in words. He 
believes that the light does shine within him, and so enlightens 
his path that he needs not to call men together to help him to 
seek it. The stream of Christian love is dammed up in his 
heart, till it gushes out with a force which action, not speech, 
is the only channel deep enough to contain. 

Again, the fact that the first Quaker disciplinarians, partly, 
we suppose, from faith in the power of their principles to touch 
the hearts of their children, and partly from a sense of the 
wickedness of the world, from the pollutions of which they 
wished to guard them, established as a rule of their society the 
right of birth-membership, thus including within its fold all 
sons and daughters of their members; gives to many the name 
and appearance of Quakers, who do not hold Quaker opinions, 
still less live by Quaker rule, though they may not have chosen 
to deny the faith of their fathers, nor committed faults notorious 
enough to enable the strictest code of discipline to disown them. 
One of these accidental Friends was the Irish Quakeress, to the 
“Story ” of whose “ Life” we have before alluded. Born under 
the influence of a most unfriendly atmosphere,—for the Irish 
character is no soil for Quakerism to thrive in,—brought up by a 
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mother who, by her own account, taught her to scoff and com- 
plain against the very profession which she told her to practise 
(see pp. 10, 16, 65, &c.), not able to grasp the meaning of the 
doctrines which she had not the honesty to deny, nor to live up 
to the standard which she had not the courage openly to desert, 
she has at length revenged herself on the society for thus im- 
posing on her this intolerable burden, too heavy for either her 
intellect or ber will, by caricaturing its weak points, exagge- 
rating the infirmities and distorting into vices the virtues of its 
worthiest members, and exposing the shortcomings of back- 
sliders like herself. 

But the real Quaker, so far from serving two masters, as 
Mr. Maurice would seem to think, following mammon’s beck 
during his daily walk, and merely waiting God’s commands 
during the hours set apart for his silent worship, is indeed 
God’s servant, giving up to Him his whole heart, having no 
will but to do His bidding. That his ears may be sharpened to 
hear this bidding, that his arm may be strengthened to do it, 
this is his chief, almost his only prayer; but this one prayer is 
his constant thought. At every step of his life, seem it of, 
great or of small import, he asks, in the sure confidence that it 
will be given, for guidance from above ; for to him there are but 
two paths, the right and the wrong—the middle track of indif- 
ference is not within his ken—and so he walks as “ way is 
opened to him by these pointings from on high,” with faith in 
the help which is at hand, giving him a foothold which no 
storm of adversity nor assault of the tempter or the tempted 
can shake, his eyes glistening at the view of the glory of that 
golden city to which he travels, so that they can gaze at the 
sun of earthly success and refuse to be dazzled. 

It will be said that such a life as this is the ideal, not only of 
the Quaker, but of every Christian, and that not by any man, 
whether Quaker or no, has it been thoroughly and practically 
realized. Be it so; nevertheless, it does seem to us that in no 
form of Christianity does the hand of man put so few obstacles 
in the way of the fulfilment of this ideal ; and thus it is that we 
account for Quakerism having produced so many men by whom 
it has been so nearly fulfilled. 

But if we cannot admit Professor Maurice’s explanation of 
the Quakers’ decadence, neither can we that of M. Melsund, 
who, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, also ascribes it to a depar- 
ture from their original and principal tenets, though exactly in 
acontrary direction. He also charges them with the incon- 
sistent presumption of striving to control the flow of that wis- 
dom whose ‘divinity they assert, not by stopping up the old 
watercourses, but rather by confining it within them, of limit- 
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ing the Spirit’s influence, not by tabooing from its visitations 
the ancient shrines, the established usages of the church, but 
by imprisoning it within the old form, chaining it to the letter 
of the Bible. 

It is, indeed, the very opposite charge which is most often 
alleged against the “ Friends,”—that in knowing the spirit they 
make light of the letter; that in their faith in their own imme- 
diate inspiration, they disregard, if they do not disbelieve, the 
inspired writings. No charge can be more unfounded. They 
do say that the immediate revelation of the Spirit to the mind 
of each believer is, to use Barclay’s words, “the only sure, 
certain, and immovable foundation of all Christian faith,” but 
they also say that its agreement with the written revelation is 
the test by which he may know that it is not the dream of his 
human imagination. “‘The outward testimony of the Scrip- 
tures ” is to them the “ touchstone” of their inward intentions, 
and hence we find that, practically, there is no body of Chris- 
tians who honour, revere, and read the Bible more than they 
do; none more jealous of any latitude in its interpretation; in a 

_Word, no greater sticklers for its letter. 

The true cause of the decline of Quakerism is, not that it 
does not force its adherents to express their faith in like man- 
ner as did the fathers, nor yet that it requires that they should 
hold the same faith as did the Apostles; not that it frees their 
religious action from the formulas and ceremonies of the 
church, nor yet that it subjects their thought to the principles 
of the Bible ; for with the trammels of the one the action would 
tend to be less natural, less true—without the restraint of the 
other, the thought to be wild and vague; but because it makes 
this restraint necessary, by refusing to acknowledge the eternal 
laws of human nature, written in the language of science on the 
framework of its being, to be read only by help of studious 
attention, but by Quakers no more than by any other mortals 
to be safely ignored or disobeyed. It is the disregard and 
denial by the Friends of the authority of that human reason 
which in its purity and power is the sun to which the inward 
intuition is as the morning star—it is, we say, this their dis- 
loyalty to the majesty of reason, which, driving from their ranks 
those who best know what truth is, and dare not stay their search 
for her, even for rest to their souls, and allowing them to affront 
the common sense of mankind by thwarting and opposing its 
instincts, such as those of self-preservation and love of the 
beautiful, has pushed their bark out of the main current of 
civilization, instead of leaving it on the crest of the wave. 

There is, after all, no “sure and certain foundation ” on which 
men can build a temple to truth, in which its worshippers can 
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dwell, except such as is hewn out of the quarries of their 
intellect, in the sweat of their hearts. Do we then say that the 
understanding is above the conscience,—that if the first be but 
strong enough, it matters little how weak the cther? Far from 
us be such folly. However rich the head-state, without the 
heart-work it is useless; as well expect the’dead stones to 
quarry themselves. And this gospel of the need of heart-work, 
and of the virtue of humble-heartedness, was that which, above 
all others, Fox came into the world to preach. 

It was a great thing to proclaim that the verdict of his own 
conscience was to each man the sole rule of his faith; that 
though by the justness of this verdict he must stand or fall, 
yet he must find it for himself—that no man or body of men 
could judge for him. It was, we say, a great work thus to 
make freedom of thought not merely an intellectual conclusion, 
but a religious conviction ; to declare that the law of conscience 
was not, as it had been read, that man should take from his 
differing brother the liberty of conscience, but that he should 
secure it to him; it was a great work also to fasten the rights 
of men upon their religion, by declaring that they were the 
fruits of the “ seed of Christ,” sown by Him in the hearts of all 
men ; that the influence of His Spirit was a light-giving power, 
and thus to make philanthropy and the emancipation of men 
from political oppression—all the injunctions of fraternity, not 
so much dictates of feeling as articles of faith; it was a yet 
greater work than either of these, to assert the sovereignty of 
truth over every action of the soul, by proclaiming that every 
one of its expressions to which there was no actual feeling, 
was but a sinful sham ; that every prayer of a man’s lips, every 
bend of his knee, without its previous and compelling thought, 
was a lie which no expediency, nor hope that the feeling would 
follow after, could excuse ; it was no slight, though most unin- 
tential work, to carry out to its utmost extent, and thereby to 
confute, by an argumentum ad absurdum, the desolating 
dogma of the original degradation and depravity of human 
nature,—to prove by the practice of himself and his followers 
that it must lead to the paralysing of that arm of flesh, which 
was given to us to execute the orders of the Spirit for the con- 
quest and destruction of evil. All these were great works 
which Fox had to do; but greater by far than any of them was 
to teach, that there ¢s a certain rule of life, a sure road to know- 
ledge, and to prove by his own life, and by the lives of those 
who learnt from him, that to the humble, and not to the high- 
minded, is it given to find out this road ; that strength of intel- 
lect without humility is no help, but a hindrance, in seeking 
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the ways of wisdom; that it is indeed the meek and the obe- 
dient, and “ the pure in heart, who shall see God.” 

Our moral, then, from this story of the Quaker, is, not that 
most mournful one which M. Melsund would seem to draw, that 
there is, after all, no such thing as a sure guidance for mortals, 
no firm ground on which we can pitch our tents; that the pil- 
grimage of humanity must end as it began, in vain wanderings 
in search of that truth which either is not, or dwells not on the 
earth. No; rather our moral is an increased, a more truthful 
assurance that there is this truth, and that we all travel towards 
it, though its light is seen by us more or less distinctly as our 
paths are more or less direct; and our faith takes hope as we 
watch the toilsome march of the Friends, not only from their 
ote Ce but from their want of progress; for the one shows us 

ow, by seeing where they have missed the right road, we may 
hope to find it, and the other, how alone, if we do find it, we 
may get strength to tread it. All honour then to those who, by 
their words and deeds, thus teach us how to toil. 
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Art. I[X.—ConTemporary LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 


[Under the conviction that brief and incidental literary notices, such 
as have been hitherto appended to the more important portion of the 
“« Westminster Review,” are of little value in a quarterly periodical, it 
has been determined to substitute for them a connected survey of the 
chief additions made to our literature during the preceding quarter. 
The foreign department of the Review, which, since the incorpora- 
tion of the “ Foreign Quarterly” with the “ Westminster,” has been 
confined to notices of a few foreign publications, will also, in future, 
be conducted ona new plan. American, French, and German literature 
will be treated in separate articles of a like comprehensive character with 
the one on English literature. It may happen that, for various reasons, 
the works noticed in each article, especially in the department of foreign 
literature, will not fall strictly within the limits of the previous quarter ; 
but it is intended that the entire series shall give as complete a retrospect 


of the course of literary production during the year as the prescribed 
space will allow.] 


T is not intended, nor will it be expected, that notice 
should be taken in this section of the ordinary talmu- 
dical effusions emanating from the “Schools of the Prophets:” 
the only works of this class which can with any propriety 
come within the sphere of our criticism are such as bear 
the impress of individual thought or philosophical power, 
and which, therefore, have a claim upon our attention as appre- 
ciable contributions to the development of theological science. 
Weare thus relieved from the necessity of discussing Dr. Cum- 
ming’s “ new work,” or the latest treatises on “ Baptismal Rege- 
neration.” Nothing, indeed, has appeared lately that comes up 
to the mark, unless we except Isaac Taylor’s Essay on Metho- 
dism ', which seems the right kind of book for us, if not on 
account of its subject, yet on account of its treatment, and of 
its author’s reputation. Anything from Isaac Taylor belongs to 
our literature, and, on whatever subject, is sure to afford matter 
for profitable reflection. He is now a venerable member of the 
“Priesthood of Letters,” and his life seems to have had a pur- 
pose and a plan more clearly unfolded by each successive 
work. As Wordsworth devoted himself with most religious 
resolution to the cultivation of the poetical faculty and to the 
poetical interpretation of natural phenomena, with equal steadi- 
ness has Mr. Taylor given to his mind the culture of a philo- 
sopher, and chosen as the field for his favourite faculty the 
phenomena of the religious life in its collective forms. To un- 


Theology. 





' “Wesley and Methodism.” By Isaac Taylor. London: Longman 
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fold the mechanism and the meaning of religious development 
in every or in any age, country, or sect, is an attempt worthy 
of the highest powers of the philosopher ; and to have this done 
for Christendom and for England is a special want of the age. 
The only book that at present supplies this want, as regards our 
own country, is John James Taylor's “ Retrospect of Religious 
Life in England ;” but, though nothing can exceed the candour, 
the catholicity, and sincerity of purpose, which pervade that ad- 
mirable work, it must be pronounced deficient in the spiritual pe- 
netration and warm sympathy, as well as in the powers of analysis 
and generalization, that are necessary for the satisfactory treat- 
ment of such a subject. Mr. Isaac Taylor has been recently 
labouring in the same field. His “ Loyola and Jesuitism” has 
been followed by “Wesley and Methodism,” while this again 
heralds “The Nonconformists of the Past Age,” in furtherance 
of a plan “which should embody those views that seem to give 
coherence to the past history of Christianity, considered as a 
preparation for its destined universality.” This is a large 
undertaking, too much so for Mr. Taylor’s powers ; and he finds 
it easy, simply because he philosophizes in the interest of fore- 
gone conclusions, and leans upon authority when he should 
follow bravely in the track of truth. 

The present essay is very simple in its arrangement, its three 
leading topics being “ The Founders,” “ ‘The Substance,” and 
“ The Form” of Methodism. Considering the point of view from 
which the author writes, he exhibits great catholicity of. senti- 
ment, and great insight into the philosophical truths which are 
embodied in the various forms of theological phraseology. We 
were rather curious to know what sort of treatment he would 
give to some early Methodistic phenomena, which are of real 
psychological interest to us. It is well known that “gifts” of 
an Apostolic kind were possessed, and that “signs and wonders” 
were wrought by many of Wesley’s followers. At least so it is 
testified by Wesley himself, by Fletcher, and by others of the 
highest character. To refuse Methodistic testimony in behalf 
of Methodistic miracles, would be to destroy the reliability of 
Apostolic testimony in behalf of Apostolic miracles. On the 
other hand, to admit the testimony, and to admit the miracles 
with it, would make sad havoc with modern treatises on “the 
evidences,” as well as with the supposed monopoly of antiquity 
in regard to such gifts. Admitted, then, that miracles were 
wrought so near our own doors and our own times, were they “ of 
heaven or of men”? Some of them were of rather a suspicious 
character, having nothing in them “ of a celestial complexion, 
nor grave enough to be reputed infernal.’ So thinks our 
author. “Almost,” he continues, “while intent upon these 
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quaint performances, one seems to catch a glimpse of a creature, 
half-intelligent or idiotic, whose pranks are like those of one 
that, using a brief opportunity given it by chance, is going to 
the extent of its tether in freaks of bootless mischief.” Nay, 
this is far from being a joke: the writer is in sober earnest. 
He goes on :— 

“ Why may not this be thought? Around us, as most believe, are 
beings of a high order, whether good or evil, and yet not cognisable by 
the senses of man. But the analogies of the visible world favour the 
supposition that, besides these, there are orders or species of all grades, 
and some, perhaps, not more intelligent than apes or than pigs. That 
these species have no liberty, ordinarily, to infringe upon the solid world, 
is manifest ; nevertheless, chances or mischances may, in long cycles of 
time, throw some one over his boundary, and give him an hour's leave to 
disport himself among things palpable.” 


It is always gratifying to meet with one who dares to think, 
and dares to write what he thinks, so we thank Mr. Taylor for 
this new application of an old idea. 

It would appear, then, that our childish notions about fairies 
and witches were not so foolish, after all. Chief Justice 
Campbell might burn witches philosophically, as Chief Justice 
Hale did superstitiously. Father Newman must beware of this 
competitor in credulity. The “ spirit-rappings” which at pre- 
sent disturb Brother Jonathan, both at his work and in his 
sleep, are doubtless the “ pranks” of some “ spiritual apes,” and 
have nothing to do with Benjamin Franklin’s “ spiritual tele- 
graphs.” We must warn Mr. Taylor, however, that his inge- 
nious theory is susceptible of a dangerous application by minds 
less capable of subtle distinctions than his own. On the strength 
of it, rash thinkers may attempt to solve the knotty difficulty of 
“the herd cf swine,” by supposing a temporary act of fraterni- 
zation on the part of some “ spiritual pigs,” who had an “ hour’s 
leave to disport themselves among things palpable.” 

Cordially excusing Mr. Taylor for thus pleasantly disporting 
himself for a moment among things impalpable, we take our 
leave of him, with respect for his ability, learning, and industry, 
which are the highest terms we can apply to his qualities as an 
author. As a solid writer, belonging to the old culture, his 
works will always repay perusal, though they have ceased to 
exert any influence upon the thought of the age. He is suffi- 
ciently catholic and enlightened to be in advance of his own 
sect; but he has never been in advance of his age, nor does he 
even seem to belong to it. Perfectly intelligible to his most 
prosaic contemporaries, there is nothing in reserve for the in- 
terpretation of the future—nothing as a basis for a stable and 
permanent reputation. 
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Speaking of the future, there is a book before us with that 
title’, and which, though professing to be a treatise on “the 
science of politics,” is so essentially a treatise on theology, that 
we may be allowed to give it place here. It is intended as a 
supplement to the author’s former work on the “ Second Refor- 
mation ;” the one treating of principles, and the other of the result 
of these principles in the future. Politics he defines to be, 
“the art of governing human action. It treats of the actions 
of individuals and governments, and, generally, of the affairs of 
life. It embraces all science that bears on the conduct.” Be- 
cause of its relation to conduct, Theology is included in the 
list of topics discussed, and comes in for rather an ample share 
of attention. It is a subject, however, which the author does 
not understand; at least we do not know what we are to under- 
stand by such sentences as the following :— 

“ The distinguishing feature of our system is the introduction of the 
Test of Truth. In interpreting the Scriptures, we shall use two tests. 
The first is the Scriptures, the second is the Test of Truth.” 


The proposed reformation is to exchange “ an exclusive de- 
pendence on Faith” for “obedience to the commandments of 
Christ,” and to make practice the test of religion. The means 
of reformation are—1l, a Reformed and extended Church ; 2, 
national education; 3, the material interests of the nation 
placed upon a secure basis of truth and equity ; and 4, a cen- 
tral representative body to watch over and direct the energies 
of the entire church throughout the world. This central body 
is to send out missionaries for the conversion of heathendom, 
and to establish in London a “ college of all nations,” where 
they are to be trained. Though our author is far from having 
the clear and comprehensive views that justified a book of such 
pretensions as this, the reader will, nevertheless, find in it many 
acute and sensible observations, especially on political ques- 
tions, which are evidently more within the writer’s sphere than 
theological ones. 

While Mr. Alison is advocating the reformation of belief, 
in other quarters it is found more appropriate to advocate the 
‘restoration of belief;” for under that title a series of papers 
is about to be issued from Cambridge. The following facts 
are stated in the prospectus of the series to be beyond doubt :— 

“ First, that disbelief under a somewhat new guise, is at this time 
openly avowed by perhaps a larger proportion of the educated classes 
than it heretofore has been ; secondly, that a settled disbelief claims as 
its own some who refuse to make any such avowal, but whose state of 





2 “The Future; or, the Science of Politics.” By A. Alison, author of 
the “ Second Reformation.” London: Rowsell, 1852. 
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mind can be no secret to their intimate friends; and, thirdly, that many 
in all circles are much troubled and disquieted, and are robbed of their 
comfort, and are in danger of losing for ever what they hold with a 
trembling grasp.” 

The first and second class the prospectus despairs of, but in 
the hope of recovering the third, some restoratives are pro- 
mised. 

On the other hand, forward goes the work of destruction. A 
little book, called “The Task of To-day,”* forms the first 
volume of a series, entitled “The Cabinet of Reason: a 
Library of Free-thought, Politics, and Culture.” Emanating 
from parties who are the traditional representatives of the 
fanatics of free thought, the prospectus speaks well for the 
wisdom which now rules in their councils. We extract a 
sentence :— 

“The programme of progress includes three elements, viz., Destruc- 
tion, Construction, and Culture. In the first of these departments, the 
parties represented in this prospectus are credited with having attained 
proficiency. They will try to win some credit as to usefulness in the 
remaining respects. An essential object is to create, or bring together, 
in a portable form, a literature by which we may consent to be judged, 
which shall be a well-advised and dispassionate expression of principles, 
not taken up in antagonism, but adopted on conviction, and enforced as 
a protest alike against that progress which is anarchy, and against that 
order which is merely prostration in intellect, and despotism in 
polities.” 

The readers of the “‘ Westminster Review” will be gratified 
to learn that those stirring articles which recently appeared in 
our pages on the “ Church of England,” and “ The Battle of 
the Churches,” and which were ascribed by universal consent to 
the Rev. James Martineau, have been reprinted, together with 
a selection of essays contributed to the “ Prospective Review,” in 
a volume bearing the general title of “ Miscellanies.” Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s writings are much admired in America, and a desire 
had often been expressed by those familiar with his miscel- 
laneous papers, that they should be collected in a portable and 
permanent form. This was accordingly done, with the author’s 
concurrence, who, in a case like this, wisely lent his sanction to 
what he could not prohibit. ‘The volume is published simul- 
taneously in England and America, and will, no doubt, be 
equally welcome on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Intellectual energy, in this country as elsewhere, is forsaking 


the barren heights of speculation for the rich fields of positive 
” 





* “The Task of To-day.” By Evans Bell. London: Watson, 1851. 
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science. In this department of research, the quarter has fur- 
nished a considerable number of new works and new editions. 
nineel The appearance of a fourteenth edition of the late Dr. 
Science. Andrew Combe’s admirable treatise on “ Physiology 
applied to Health and Education,”’* is a gratifying 
proof of the esteem in which this able work is deservedly held. 
The author, one of the most earnest and truthful of men, 
combined a thorough knowledge of his subject with the 
power of communicating what he knew in clear and ele- 
gant language. Never was there written a more persuasive 
and convincing appeal to civilized men to take care of 
themselves and their fellow-creatures. By explaining, with 
the least possible amount of technicality, the structure and 
functions of the organs of the human body, and then demon- 
strating the connection between their order and disorder with 
our every-day sensations, actions, and social. arrangements, Dr. 
Combe succeeded in impressing upon his readers the vital im- 
portance of a knowledge of Physiology to our bodily and 
mental well-being. The hope expressed by him that “as every 
amelioration of the physical condition of the people conduces 
not less to their advancement and good conduct than to their 
bodily comfort,” some good, even in a moral point of view, 
might be effected by his exposition “ of the more important 
laws of the animal economy, and of the numerous practical 
advantages to be expected from their regular and adequate ful- 
filment,” has surely been realized, for much of the right direc- 
tion taken of late years in sanitary movements, and the general 
appreciation in which physiological science has been held by 
the intelligent masses, may be traced to the advancement 
brought about in the popular understanding of the subject, and 
its applications, through the extensive circulation of Dr. 
Combe’s “ Principles.” Very beneficial, too, has been the in- 
fluence of this book in arresting the tendency to self-quackery, 
so prevalent among our countrymen, by the diffusion of right 
notions about diet and regimen. The present edition is not a 
mere reprint of former ones. Shortly before his death, the 
lamented author requested his distinguished and talented 
nephew, Dr. James Coxe, to edit his works, with such additions 
and alterations as would place them on a level with the science 
of the day. He could not have made a more excellent selection 
for the task, as this fourteenth edition, just issued to the public, 
proves. The work is enlarged, also, by additions from the pen 





* “The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health 
and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education.” By Andrew 
Combe, M.D.® Fourteenth edition. Edited by James Coxe,M.D. LEdin- 
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of Dr. Combe himself. Among these a curious feature is the 
chapter in which the prejudices against the study of physiology, 
more especially those professing to be founded upon religious 
grounds, are combated, we need scarcely say successfully. 
How strange to think that such prejudices should exist among 
any body of educated persons at the present day! The chapter 
in question was probably intended especially for the meridian 
of the metropolis of Scotland, where, in the midst of high 
scientific and literary culture, nestles an amount of intolerant 
fanaticism unknown on this side of the border. 

The convincing and logical common sense of Dr. Combe’s 
“ Physiology ” contrasts strikingly with the misty, yet readable 
and pleasant mysticism of another emanation from the North, 
in the shape of “ A History of Magic, Witchcraft, and Animal 
Magnetism,”* by J. C. Colquhoun, well known as the author of 
“Isis Revelata.” The last of the three subjects to which this 
“ History” is devoted absorbs the chief part of the contents of 
two octavo volumes. Only such records of Magic and Witch- 
craft as seem to afford evidence of phenomena allied to, or 
identical with, mesmeric conditions, are deemed worthy of 
particular notice by Mr. Colquhoun, who is too apt to accept 
any narrative, however vague, that is capable of being regarded 
in that point of view. His work, consequently, has no just 
claims to its title, though containing many contributions towards 
such a history. There is much learning in it, and much 
earnestness in its treatment, and the subject is one well worthy 
of full, calm, and philosophical investigation. What Bacon 
said so long ago of “ superstitious narrations of sorceries, witch- 
craft, dreams, divinations, and the like,”—“ for it is not yet 
known in what cases and how far effects attributed to supersti- 
tion do participate of natural causes,”—is true still, and the great 
philosopher’s recommendation, that they should still be studied 
“* for the farther disclosing of nature,” might be well considered 
by many who contemptuously shrink from their investigation 
at the present day. But, in order to succeed in such an inquiry, 
the investigator must be a trained man of science, a good and 
candid reasoner, an acute experimenter, a physiologist, a meta- 
physician, and a man of the world—a long list of qualifications 
rarely found combined. 

As Mr. Evan Hopkins’ informs his readers that he “ has been 
fully rewarded in the pleasure of developing new truths amongst 
the wilds of nature,” he can the more easily dispense with any 





5 “A History of Magic, Witchcraft, and Animal Magnetism.” By J. C. 
Colquhoun, Esq. London: Longman. 
6 “On the Connexion of Geology with Terrestrial Magnetism.” By Evan 
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approbation he might otherwise look for from the world of 
science. His book on the “ Connexion of Geology with Ter- 
restrial Magnetism” is one of the curiosities of science that 
appear from time to time, and bear stronger testimony to the 
boldness and imperfect knowledge of their authors, than to 
their judgment or capability of dealing with the subjects of 
which they profess to treat. This work consists of a mixture 
of sweeping assertions and wild speculations, founded on very 
bad geology and equally bad physics. Mr. Hopkins believes 
that he has demonstrated a gradual movement of the strata 
northwards, and their absorption, eventually, at the north pole, 
and a number of other equally notable and extraordinary dis- 
coveries, upon which he sets especial value, since he believes 
that they will prove the surest guides to the operations of the 
practical miner! 

A text-book of Geography, in accordance with the advanced 
condition of the science, has been, for some time back, a desi- 
deratum. This blank is now likely to be filled up by an excel- 
lent “ Manual,”" a first volume of which has just appeared, the 
production of the joint labours of Professors O’Brien and 
Ansted, Colonel Jackson, and the Rev. G. J. Nicolay. These 
gentlemen, all of distinguished reputation, have shared their 
work according to the directions of their several studies. The 
physical geography, including an outline of geology and a 
general view of the principal facts concerning the distribution 
of animals and plants, has been treated by Mr. Ansted. Mr. 
O’Brien has undertaken the more abstruse section of mathema- 
tical geography, and dealt with his subject in a more severe and 
precise method. Mr. Jackson’s contribution is on chartography, 
and deserves especial commendation, since a practical and 
concise treatise upon this very essential department was much 
required. Mr. Nicolay, in dealing with “ Geographical Termi- 
nology,” briefly, yet perspicuously, has added a valuable chapter 
to the volume. Whilst throughout the matter, whether original 
or compiled, is good, we feel the absence of an uniform treat- 
ment of the subject, owing to each of the authors apparently 
pursuing his own course, without much consideration about the 
relative values of his and the other sections. Each division, 
indeed, might be more useful if sent out as a separate book. A 
neat atlas accompanies the volume, evidently compiled in great 
part, as usual, from Berghaus. A little more originality and 
fresh research is sadly required in the atlases of physical geo- 
graphy published in England. 

Although almost every country in Europe has had its botany 
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described in a “ Flora” of its own, and although of many 
countries the number of works descriptive of their vegetation 
is very considerable, there has been no single work to which a 
person desirous of acquiring a general and comprehensive view 
of the European flora, as a whole, and at the same time a com- 
parative picture of its several portions, could apply for the 
required information. Indeed, the majority of local compen- 
diums on the botany of districts more or less extended, are 
either descriptive catalogues or critical disquisitions upon 
species. Very few contain a satisfactory account of the leading 
phenomena of the vegetation in the provinces to which they 
are devoted. Yet there is no department of botanical science 
that presents a more delightful field of investigation than that 
which treats of the distribution of plants, their relations to the 
physical and geographical arrangements that surround them, 
and the history of their appearance, diffusion, and extermination. 
Mr. Henfrey, one of our younger botanists, whose learning and 
original research, more especially in the laborious field of 
vegetable physiology, are fast conducting him to a place among 
the foremost ranks of his science, has endeavoured, in our 
opinion successfully, to fill up the blank we have indicated*. In 
what he modestly calls “ a sketch or rough draft, in which the 
principal results of past investigation are, for the first time, 
brought together into one view,” he has given us a work of 
much research, critical reading, practical knowledge, and scien- 
tific interest. After a discussion, remarkable for the clearness of 
its language and its philosophical spirit, of the general and special 
influences on the distribution of vegetation, including the con- 
sideration of climate, and of the areas and diffusion of species, 
he proceeds to give a concise, yet sufficiently full, outline of the 
characteristics of the floras of the several countries of Europe, 
dividing them according to natural districts or provinces rather 
than by their political and conventional boundaries. A general 
survey of the combined results, and a disquisition on the pro- 
bable origin and history of the European flora winds up a 
volume, than which a more interesting addition to our scientific 
literature has not been made for some time. The style in 
which this book is written is highly attractive, and we have 
seldom met with chapters so likely to impress the intelligent 
non-scientific reader with a clear notion of the interest that is 
attached to botanical pursuits. 

In the “ Leaves from the Note-Book of a Naturalist,”® we have 
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a charming series of essays, brimful of science, and as amusing 
as they are scientific. In them the rich stores of extensive and 
varied literary reading are brought to bear aptly and pleasantly 
upon the facts of Natural History. The field in which the 
author has chiefly conducted his original observations, and of 
these there are not a few scattered through the pages of his 
book, seems to be the Zoological Gardens of London. He has 
seen and noted down more facts of natural-history importance 
within the precincts of Regent’s Park than many a traveller, 
even of high repute, observes during a lengthy journey through 
partially or wholly unexplored regions. London can, indeed, 
boast in its admirable Zoological Society the presence of a 
body which has done great things, not only towards diffusing a 
taste for natural-history studies among the people, but for the 
more recondite sections of the beautiful science to which its 
efforts are dedicated. With a chronicler so able as Mr. Brode- 
rip, combining, as he does, the microscopic and discriminating 
eye of the accomplished naturalist with the ready and eloquent 
pen of a scholar and lover of literature, there is, fortunately, no 
danger of the doings of the strange creatures gathered together 
harmoniously in our suburban paradise being unnoticed or 
unwritten. 

In the third and concluding volume of the Ornithological 
portion of the “ Natural History of Ireland,” '’ we have the com- 
pletion of a valuable and interesting work, which does high 
honour to the science of the sister kingdom. Had it been 
continued to its full extent, so as to embrace all the divisions 
of the animal kingdom, it would have become an unequalled 
register of local zoological facts and phenomena. The author, 
Mr. Thompson of Belfast, was one of the ablest of British 
naturalists, and, with a truly patriotic spirit, devoted his time 
and fortune to the investigation of whatever was worthy of note, 
animate or inanimate, in his native island. His sudden death 
in February last has deprived Ireland of one of her ornaments, 
and arrested the progress of an able record of her Natural 
History. 

The new parts of the “ Conchologia Iconica,”'' a work 
remarkable for the beauty and accuracy of the figures of the 
shells to which it is devoted, and for the amount of information 
it contains respecting the species of mollusks, treat of the genus 
Helix. Those who have been accustomed to regard the snail- 





10 “The Natural History of Ireland: Birds.” By William Thompson, Esq. 
London: Reeve and Benham. 
. ™ © Oonchologia Iconica.” By Lovell Reeve. Parts 103 and 104, London: 
Reeve and Benham. 
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shells in our fields and gardens as somewhat insignificant and 
repulsive objects, would wonder much at the varied colours and 
graceful forms of the elegant exotic species described and 
figured in these parts of Mr. Reeve’s elegant work. 

The number of works in English literature devoted to what 
may be termed the personal history of the sciences is not large, 
and most of those which exist are of a general character, and 
do not exhibit those details of individual research which give 
interest to the narrative. Yet there can be no more delightful 
reading than a vivid history of the progress of scientific dis- 
covery ; one in which the struggles for truth of energetic and 
enthusiastic, or patient and persevering philosophers are drawn 
by a sympathizing and accomplished hand, and the successive 
conquests of new regions in the universe of knowledge chroni- 
cled in connection with the biographies of the great men who 
achieved them. The story of the penetration, age after age, 
deeper and deeper, among the secrets and mysteries of the 
heavens, by earnest and far-seeing astronomers—infinitely more 
important—may surely be made as interesting as that of the 
marches of an Alexander, or the invasions of a Cortes. In 
this spirit has just appeared a “History of Physical Astro- 
nomy.”'* The author is Mr. Robert Grant, a Fellow of the 
Astronomical Society, thoroughly imbued with love and appre- 
ciation of the beautiful and sublime subject of his studies, 
The distinctive feature of his work appears to be the desire to 
make known, in a spirit of admiration and justice, the merits 
of the philosophers who successively enlarged the provinces of 
astronomical science, and the methods by which they suc- 
ceeded in their endeavours. Mr. Grant aims to exhibit “a 
view of the labours of successive enquirers in establishing a 
knowledge of the mechanical principles which regulate the 
movements of the celestial bodies, and in explaining the 
various phenomena relative to their physical constitution which 
the telescope has disclosed.” This task he has evidently per- 
formed with no sparing of labour, and with scrupulous atten- 
tion to the attributing of due value to the work done by each 
observer whose researches are passed under review. Portions 
of the narrative, such as the account of the brief life of the 
youthful astronomer Horrocks, the earliest observer of the 
transit of Venus, and the history of the discovery of the 
Trans-Uranian planet, are of almost romantic interest. In the 
exposition of that last great chapter in the History of Astro- 
nomy, the utmost anxiety is exhibited to do strict justice to all 





12 “ History of Physical ae ag on from the Earliest Ages to the Middle 
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the eminent men concerned. We extract from it the following 
passage, as it may serve to correct some popular misapprehen- 
sions respecting the merits of the young English philosopher 
who played so prominent a part in the investigations of the 
perturbations of Uranus :— 


“Tt has been asserted that as M. Le Verrier’s researches alone were 
instrumental in leading to the actual discovery of the planet by Galle, 
Mr. Adams, whose labours exercised no influence on the observations of 
the German astronomer, cannot justly be placed in so high a position as 
his illustrious contemporary. This opinion we imagine to have originated 
in an imperfect discrimination of the respective functions of the geometer 
and the observer. The geometer, relying upon the firmly-established 
principles of the theory of gravitation, recognises in the irregularities of 
one of the planets unequivocal evidence of the existence of an unseen 
member of the solar system, and, bya successful application of analysis, 
he arrives at a knowledge of its position. The observer, guided by the 
instructions of the geometer, searches the heavens, and succeeds in 
discovering optically what the geometer had previously discovered 
theoretically. Each has his peculiar duties, totally distinct from those of 
the other; and we should be acting in opposition to the plainest maxims 
of justice by ascribing to the one any credit on account of duties per- 
formed by the other. The éclat which so justly surrounds the optical 
discovery of the Trans-Uranian planet must be shared severally by the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, under whose auspices the charts of the 
zodiac have been constructed; by Dr. Bremiker, who so skilfully 
designated the region of the heavens in which the planet was moving ; 
and by Dr. Galle, who so promptly availed himself of the publication of 
Dr. Bremiker’s chart. If we would look for the real grounds of M. 
Le Verrier’s renown, we must abandon the glorious spectacle of the 
heavens, and enter the solitary chamber of the geometer. It is there 
that he justly becomes the object of our admiration, as he advances step 
by step along the intricate maze of his researches, vanquishing each 
successive difficulty by the ready resources of his genius, and cheerfully 
executing calculations which are almost appalling to contemplate ; until 
a bright flood of light is finally diffused over his labours, and the distant 
member of our system, which human eye has not yet seen, discloses 
itself to his purely intellectual scrutinies with all the certainty of demon- 
strative reasoning. If this be the just view of M. Le Verrier’s labours 
in relation to the discovery of the Trans-Uranian planet, we are then 
constrained by parity of reasoning to take a similar view of the equally 
admirable labours of Mr. Adams. Nor can the award of equal merit 
be withheld, on the ground that Mr. Adams reserved the secret of his 
researches to himself, while M. Le Verrier openly promulgated his 
results to the world, and thereby put astronomers in possession of the 
means of actually discovering the planet. This objection is untenable, 
for the simple reason that it is directly at variance with acknowledged 
facts. Mr. Adams communicated his results to two of the most influ- 
ential astronomers of England, whose co-operation, as we have already 
had occasion to remark, sufficed to secure the optical discovery of the 
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planet. That the laborious search undertaken at Cambridge was antici- 
pated as regards the final result by the more simple procedure adopted 
at Berlin, cannot, without a flagrant violation of the rules of justice, be 
considered derogatory to the merits of Mr. Adams. It was sufficient 
that he had communicated his results to competent astronomers. It 
would be totally inconsistent with reason to hold his fame responsible 
for any ulterior proceedings. We have already mentioned the peculiar 
advantage enjoyed by the Berlin astronomers in searching for the planet. 
If a similar facility of search had been accessible at the Observatory of 
Cambridge, it is admitted by all persons that the planet could not fail to 
have been first discovered there. This is a question, however, which 
concerns Professor Challis, but does not, in the remotest degree, affect 
the purely theoretical labours of Mr. Adams. 

“* We have been induced to submit to the reader the foregoing remarks 
because we conceive that the brilliant result achieved by the Berlin as- 
tronomers has had a tendency to foster erroneous ideas relative to the 
merits of the various persons, whether mathematicians or astronomers, 
whose labours have been more or less associated with the discovery of 
the Trans-Uranian planet. It is only, however, by persisting to confound 
things totally dissimilar in their nature, that any such notions can retain 
a permanent hold on the mind.” 

That clear and comprehensive writer, Mr. Samuel Bailey, 
has published a selection from the discourses which, during 
“some quarter of a century,” he has delivered to the various 
literary and philosophical societies of which he is a member". 
The subjects are—the Mutual Relation of the Sciences, the 
Mammoth, Political Economy, the Changes in the English 
Language, the Last Reformation of the Calendar in England, 
the General Principles of Physical Investigation, the Mecha- 
nical Causes of Thunder, the Paradoxes of Vision, and the 
Theory of Wit. We can recommend these papers as thoroughly 
agreeable and instructive reading. 

- The contributions of the quarter to historical litera- 
| oe ture have been neither few nor unimportant. It has 
Smale. been less productive in works on systematic politics. 

In fact, a revolution has taken place in the tone and 
tendencies of the better orders of intellect in England. The 
hypothetical historical school of Montesquieu, and the abstract 
systematic school of Mill and Bentham, have, in a great mea- 
sure, been superseded by the scholars of Nicbuhr and Savigny. 
As is apt to be the case in all such revolutions, the new hobby 
is, perhaps, rather over-ridden. But this will right itself in 
time, and the habit of accumulating materials for a wider and 
more minute induction as the basis of moral, economical, and 
political theories cannot but be productive of beneficial results. 





3 “ Discourses on Various Subjects, read before Literary and Philoso- 
phical Societies.” By Samuel Bailey. Longman. 
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The first two volumes of Mr. John Macgregor’s “ History of 
the British Empire ”** embrace, in addition to an outline of the 
events of earlier periods, a detailed political history from the 
accession of James I. to the conclusion of the peace with 
Spain by Cromwell. Mr. Macgregor has evinced a sound 
judgment in the limits he has prescribed to his detailed history. 
With the accession of the Stuarts commences the first mani- 
festation of that public opinion that is now all-powerful. The 
old aristocracy of England looked upon the poor Scotch kings 
with very different feelings from those inspired by the older 
English dynasties. The lavish creation of Scotch and Irish 
peers, by introducing a new and inferior nobility, at once 
lowered the popular estimation of the peerage, and tempted the 
old noblesse to ally themselves with the English democracy 
against the king and courtiers. Hence the weakening of the 
Crown first, and of the aristocracy afterwards, which has rendered 
our constitution a republic with monarchical forms. The 
execution of Mr. Macgregor’s work is inferior to its conception. 
It is diffuse, vague, and slovenly in the extreme. In the 
present, as in all his publications, he evinces an impatience or 
incapacity of that deliberate reflection and patient labour that 
are required to give solidity and elegant finish to a composi- 
tion. 

The two volumes of Lord Mahon’s history devoted to 
“The First Years of the American War”'’ of Independence 
may be dismissed with brief comment. Trained in the school 
of Bolingbroke, Lord Mahon is one of those elegant, but 
somewhat superficial, /ittérateurs in whom conservative predi- 
lections are kept in check by a vague liberal sentiment. The 
political creed of this class has, of late years, approximated 
more and more closely to the popular; it continues, however, 
deficient in precise conception and practical influence. Hence 
we find Lord Mahon, while adopting most of the sentiments 
and opinions of his democratic heroes, systematically under- 
valuing their abilities and covertly aspersing their motives. 
His history is as agreeable reading as a historical romance by 
Scott, and as inaccurate in the impressions it conveys of inci- 
dents and characters. The appendix contains excerpts from 
the correspondence of George III. with Lord North, made by 
Sir James Mackintosh. They are curious, but their fragmentary 





1* “The History of the British Empire, from the Accession of James the 
First, to which is prefixed a Review of the Progress of England from the 
Saxon Period to the last Year of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1603.” By 
John Macgregor, M.P. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall, 1852. 

6 “The First Years of the American War.” By Lord Mahon. [Forming 
Vols, 5 and 6 of his History of England.] London: John Murray, 1852. 
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character leaves a disagreeable impression that they may have 
been culled with a view to corroborate a preconceived estimate 
of the monarch’s character. 

The selections from the “ Papers of the Grenville Family” '® 
contained in the two volumes which Mr. Smith has published, 
and to be contained in the two that are to follow, were made 
and arranged by the late Duke of Buckingham. The labours 
of the editor appear to have been confined to supplying the 
illustrative notes and correcting the press. The latter duty 
has been more efficiently discharged than the former. It is 
not easy to overcome a suspicion that a nobleman so anxious 
on all occasions to enhance the lustre of his station and pedi- 
gree as the late Duke of Buckingham, may have been biassed 
in his selections by a desire to present his ancestors in the 
most favourable light. The papers, however, now presented to 
the public, supply materials for a pretty correct estimate of the 
brethren-in-law of the first Pitt. Earl Temple cuts but a 
sorry figure: inveterate selfishness, coarse importunity in pro- 
moting his own aggrandisement, and a vulgar eagerness to 
impart a superficial appearance ‘of the e@rugo of antiquity to 
his bran-new nobility, are his most prominent features. There 
is much more of George Grenville than of the Earl in the 
book ; and the younger brother can better stand close inspec- 
tion. Self-seeking, and even meanly avaricious, like most 
public men of his day, George Grenville has, nevertheless, 
many redeeming qualities. Though his political principles 
were low and narrow, his administrative talents were more than 
respectable ; in his transactions with the Sovereign he displays 
more self-respect aud a greater power of self-assertion than any 
of his contemporaries ; his dispositions were kindly; and in 
social intercourse he had a considerable play of not brilliant, 
but easy good-natured humour. Something may be gleaned 
from these papers to throw additional, if not exactly new light, 
on the character of Wilkes. Lord Bute appears as a showy 
superficial man, with generous aspirations, but a rank coward ; 
George III. as a precocious heartless dissembler; Jenkinson, 
the first Earl of Liverpool, as the model of an industrious, 
pushing, vain, commonplace red-tapist. The letters written 
by Pitt, at the time of his marriage, are curious examples of 
real intense love expressing itself in his buckramed and stilted 
phraseology. 

As a collection of original documents, throwing light on the 





16 “The Grenville Papers; being the Correspondence of Richard Gren- 
ville, Earl Temple, K.G., and the Right Hon. George Grenville, and their 
Contemporaries.” Edited by W. J. Smith, Esq., formerly Librarian at Stowe 
London: John Murray, 1852. 
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history of the early reign of George IIT., the Earl of Albe- 
marle’s work, “ Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and 
his Contemporaries,” equals, in interest and importance, the 
“ Grenville Papers.” The narrative by which they are connected 
and illustrated exhibits talents for light and graceful composi- 
tion, which, if cultivated with equal assiduity, might have 
enabled the author to rank as a writer with Lord Mahon. It 
has already been remarked that Lord Mahon is a disciple of 
the political school of Bolingbroke ; the Earl of Albemarle has 
been trained in that old Whig connection which formed the 
— views of Horace Walpole and Burke. He is, as might 

ave been anticipated, an aristocrat of the school of the great 
Whig families who made the Revolution of 1688, and, fora 
time, turned it to their own exclusive account. But he is a 
favourable specimen of this school; light-hearted, generous, 
liberal. The documents he has brought to light confirm the 
unfavourable impression of the character of George III. left by 
the “ Grenville Papers,” and somewhat elevate our estimate of 
the Culloden Duke of Cumberland. One important letter 
shows, that the desire to form new combinations of party by a 
coalition was as strong in‘ Charles James Fox when he first 
joined the Whig ranks, as when he allied himself with Lord 
North. In him that much-decried coalition was, at least, no 
violation of principle. It might have been better for the Whigs, 
and certainly would have been better for the country, had Fox’s 
readiness to infuse new blood into the old family compact been 
more frequent among them. 

The period embraced by the first volume of Lord Holland's 
“ Memoirs,” * extends from the formation of the “ Society of the 
Friends of the People” in 1792 to the death of Fox in 1806. 
The author was then a very juvenile member of his hereditary 
party, and he was also repeatedly absent from this country for 
several years. A good deal of what he tells us is, consequently, 
mere hearsay. The two books which occupy the first volume 
were composed between 1802 and 1811; but they were re- 
written, the style retouched, and some anecdotes added, in 
1824. Their principal interest and utility consists in their 
being a specimen of the conventional opinions and conversation 
of the residuary Whigs, after the secession of the Duke of 
Portland and Earl Fitzwilliam, during the earlier years of the 





17 “Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and his Contemporaries. 
With original Letters and Documents now first published.” By George 
Thomas, Earl of Albemarle. London: Richard Bentley, 1852. 

18 “ Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time.” 7 Henry Richard, 
Lord Holland. Edited by his son, Henry Edward, Lord Holland. London: 
Longman, 1852. 
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French Revolution. In this respect, they are a historical mo- 
nument, though not a very important one. The judgments 
pronounced by the author on men and events are eminently 
characteristic of the Mecenas of Holland House. Most great 
firms in the wine trade have what is called an “ entertaining 
partner,” upon whom is devolved the duty of exercising hospi- 
tality towards customers from a distance. Lord Holland was 
the “entertaining partner” of the great Whig political firm 
“during my time;” an office for which his intellectual tastes, 
easy epicurean disposition, good-humour, and love of gossip, 
admirably qualified him. Holland House, with its parties, 
gained more customers for the Whig co-partnership “ during 
my time” than their principles. 

Mr, Roebuck’s “ History of the Whig Ministry of 1830” 
consists of two heterogeneous elements. One-half of it is 
made up of the distinct, but not very profound, estimate formed 
by Mr. Roebuck himself of the character and conduct of a 
coterie of statesmen, with whom he did not come into personal 
contact, at least during the period embraced by his narrative. 
The other is composed of the somewhat apocryphal and excul- 
patory revelations of Lord Brougham. The plausible anecdotes 
of the subtle and versatile man of the world, contrast strangely 
with the somewhat pedantic generalities of the more honest 
historian, who has been induced to credit and retail them. 
Johnson said, that anybody might make a readable book, by 
relating simply and faithfully his own experiences. Had Mr. 
Roebuck given us an account of the sayings and doings of the 
out-door agitators of the Reform-Bill era, of whom he was one 
of the most efficient, his book would, in all probability, have 
been amusing and instructive. But in aspiring to write a 
history of the parliamentary and ministerial politicians of that 
time, he has gone beyond his limits. His work is half ingenious 
conjecture, half the inspirations of a rather equivocal informant 
implicitly received. 

The greater part of Lady Theresa Lewis’s “ Lives of the 
Friends and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor Clarendon,” ** 
is directed to a descriptive catalogue of the portrait gallery 
collected by that celebrated man, and a history of the means 
by which it was brought together. The lives of the contempo- 
raries who figured in it are only three in number; those of 





19 “ History of the Whig Ministry of 1830 to the Passing of the Reform 
Bill.” By John Arthur Roebuck, M.P. London: John W. Parker and Son, 
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20 “ ives of the Friends and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon : illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery.” By Lady Theresa Lewis, 
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Lords Falkland, Capell, and Hereford. They are somewhat 
diffuse, but elegant and pleasing. Some facts, not generally 
known, have been elicited by her ladyship’s research. Con- 
siderable acuteness, too, is shown in her attempt to impart 
greater precision and accuracy to the use of the epithet 
“ Puritan.” It has come to be regarded as synonymous with 
“ sectary,” or nonconformist, whereas it was more properly 
equivalent to the term “ methodist” (of later coinage), before 
the Methodists were compelled to leave the Established Church. 

“ A Biography of Lord George Bentinck,”” a man of great 
energy and high honour, who, under the impulse of a class 
pique, relinquished the pursuits of the turf to devote himself to 
the drudgery of politics, deserved to be written. Mr. Disraeli 
has given us, however, less the history of his hero, than an in- 
direct manifesto addressed to the party of which he is now the 
recognised leader. An accomplished and experienced litiéra- 
teur, Mr. Disraeli contrives to conceal the defects of his book 
by brilliant writing, as artists conceal bad drawing by startling 
effects of chiaro-oscuro. The startling chapter in which Mr. 
Disraeli mounts his favourite hobby of Jewish nationality, has 
been railed against as eminently “ unpractical,” but it is quite 
as practical as the rest of the book. 

Mr. Forsyth’s “ History of Trial by Jury ”* is a learned and 
judicious production. He has pointed out more in detail, and 
more convincingly, than any previous writer, the important 
distinction between institutions of an analogous character 
among the old Teutonic and Scandinavian nations, which have 
erroneously been assumed to have been identical with trial by 
jury, and our peculiar institution so called, which has gradually 
been erected on the basis of the assize, as established by 
Henry II. The earlier institutions among the peoples by 
whom Great Britain was mainly peopled were not trial by jury ; 
they merely supplied the elements for it, and paved the way for 
its introduction. With a soundness of judgment rarely evinced 
by proficients in antiquarian research, Mr. Forsyth dispatches 
this preliminary inquiry in a cursory though not inexplicit 
manner, and devotes the greater part of his work to the real 
jury, as it exists in England and America, and as it has been 
adopted, with more or less success, in Scotland, France, and 
Germany. A sensible chapter on the Jury, considered as a 
social, political, and judicial institution, completes the work. 








21 “Lord George Bentinck. A Political Biography.” By Benjamin 
Disraeli, M.P. London: Colburn, 

22“ History of Trial by Jury.” By William Forsyth, M.A. London: 
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“ The Life of Lord Jeffrey,”** the efficient founder, and, for 
many years, the main-stay of the “ Edinburgh Review,” cannot 
but be an instructive addition to the literary and political his- 
tory of the half century that has lately closed. It requires a 
more close examination than can be extended to it in this 
summary chronicle, At present we must confine ourselves to 
a mere indication of the contents and character of the work. 
The whole of the second volume is devoted to the correspond- 
ence of Jeffrey, and by that and his ascertained contributions 
to the “ Review,” the man must be, in a great measure, judged. 
Lord Cockburn is, at once, a loving and a truthful biographer ; 
he writes in an affectionate spirit, and with perfect candour. 
He represents Jeffrey faithfully, as far as he was capable of 
comprehending him. But Jeffrey was of a more elevated 
nature than his biographer, and the portrait is, therefore, in- 
complete. The work is a curious one, from the intense exclu- 
siveness of Lord Cockburn’s Edinburgh patriotism, and his 
prepossessions as a /audator temporis acti. It is also full of 
that shrewd common sense and quiet subdued humour which 
are the most prominent features of Lord Cockburn’s mind. 
What has been said of Lord Holland’s Memoirs of his party, 
may, with equal truth, be said of Lord Cockburn’s “ Life of 
Jeffrey ;” it is a monument of the social circle to which he has 
belonged. Of the hero of the book, suffice it here to say, that a 
more fascinating character, perhaps, never existed. There is a 
charm about even his little harmless affectations, a winning 
grace in his sparkling sincerity, an irresistible attraction in his 
high-seated chivalrous integrity and delicate regard for the 
feelings of others. 

A history of English painters, from the time of Cooper and 
Dodson till that of the longest survivors among the contempo- 
raries and pupils of Reynolds, is still a desideratum. During 
that period there existed a genuine indigenous English school 
of painting; the history of which would illustrate one phasis of 
the national mind. The works of the artists exist, though 
widely scattered; every year diminishes the amount of trust- 
worthy information respecting them that might yet be preserved. 
Mrs. Bray’s book** is a contribution to this good work. Though 
not a great painter, Stothard is one of whom the country may 
be proud. His works are characterised by richness and har- 
mony of colour, graceful outline, instinctively felicitous 
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grouping, tender sentiment, real life-like action. The kind of 
employment to which he was obliged to have recourse to earn a 
subsistence—book-illustration—at once explains the national 
tastes, and accounts for some of his defects. The numerous 
examples of the works of Stothard, with which his biography 
is adorned, are interesting, though not always very pertinent to 
the text. 

“ The Half Century,”* and “ The Men of the Time,”” be- 
long to a class of works of no great pretensions, which are, 
nevertheless, useful and even indispensable auxiliaries to the 
student of History and Politics. Contemporary history can 
never be relied on; time must elapse before the documents 
which throw light on the dispositions and aims of the more 
prominent actors become accessible. We must be removed 
to some distance from actions and events before we can discern 
their exact contour and proportions. But interim narrations 
are needed before exact histories can be got ready; something 
between a history and Gazettes or Annual Registers. The history 
of the half century, by Mr. Wilks, is a laudable, though not 
very successful, attempt to supply something of the kind. 
“The Men of the Times” is a “ Biographie des Contempo- 
rains,” on a small scale. Its execution is unequal; some of 
the sketches being able, others too diffuse, others again too 
succinct. As a first attempt, however, it is highly respectable ; 
and as it is meant to be, like “ Dodd’s Parliamentary Compa- 
nion,” revised and republished annually, the tact and judgment 
evinced in its conception will gradually improve it. 

The works hitherto passed in review bear favourable testi- 
mony to the activity of English intellect, in the purely English 
field of historical research. It has not been idle in the more 
extended field of Foreign and Ancient History. 

The new volumes of Mr. Grote’s “ History of Greece”” are 
marked by the characteristic excellences of those which pre- 
ceded them. The happy union of the erudition of the scholar 
with the knowledge of actual life of the practical politician, has 
led to the same results as formerly. The period is one of great 
importance in Hellenic, and, indeed, in universal history. 
The analogies between the amorphous condition of our own day, 
and that of Greece in the period which intervened between the 
time of Pericles and Alcibiades and that of Philip, are remark- 
able and strong. 





* “ The Half Century.” By Washington Wilks. London: C. Gilpin, 1852. 
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Mr. Merivale’s “ History of Rome under the Empire ”* is 
the work of a mind trained in the same school as Mr. Grote, 
but very differently constituted. Mr. Grote has more of deep 
and exact intuition; Mr. Merivale of felicitous exposition. 
The latter will be more popular; the former is more reliable. 
Mr. Grote’s accounts of the men and incidents he treats of 
produce conviction; Mr. Merivale’s can, at best, only be 
looked on as plausible. There is, however, a life and reality 
about his narrative, that entitles it to rank above any history 
of a period upon which Gibbon has barely touched. 

Mr. Pococke’s “ India in Greece”*” is a very unsatisfactory 
book ; a plausible conjecture spun out into intolerable detail. 
From the known cognate character of the Sanscrit and Greek 
languages, the author infers that Greece was colonized directly 
and immediately from India. Upon this hint he undertakes, 
upon mere analogies of name, to assign to each Hellenic people 
an original seat and parent tribe in Hindostan. Even 
though his conjectures should chance to be true, they would be 
of little value ; mere names of tribes, respecting whose person- 
ality, condition, and adventures nothing is known, are not 
knowledge. And his assumptions are unsupported by any 
historical documents or monuments. His book is, in short, a 
tissue of laborious and unprofitable guesses. 

Mr. Newman shows, by his second title, “ An Introduction 
to Roman History,”® that in composing his “ Regal Rome” 
he has distinctly comprehended the character and objects of 
such inquiries as are embodied in it. The historical era in 
every country is preceded by a semi-historical or non-historical 
era, respecting the state of society in which hints have been 
preserved in tradition and surviving monuments. By collecting 
and classifying these hints, sifting them, and winnowing the 
more from the less probable, approximate notions may be 
formed, not of individual characters and their fortunes in ante- 
historical periods, but of the general structure of society and 
the relations of man to man in it; and such notions elucidate, 
in an important manner, the civil institutions which are found 
in existence at the first dawn of history proper. This Mr. 
Newman has sought to do for early Roman history, by “ re- 
constructing the picture of most ancient Rome.” With equal 
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modesty and truth he states, that in the execution of this task 
“ the only originality which can be pretended is that of having 
come with a fresh mind to old discussions.” But his little 
book is everywhere pervaded by this best and most genuine 
originality. He treads the ground on which Niebuhr won his 
laurels, with a kindred spirit. That we acquiesce in all Mr. 
Newman’s conclusions we are not prepared to say. The 
inquiry in which he has engaged belongs more to the field of 
happy conjecture than of strict induction; the mental quality 
which Niebuhr displayed in it may more properly be called a 
faculty of divination or intuition, than of reasoning. Hence, 
perhaps, there will always be difference of opinion on such 
subjects. But we willingly admit that, in its broad outline, Mr. 
Newman’s theory of “ Regal Rome,” appears to us to possess 
more internal evidence than any that has preceded it. It is 
simply this:—that the first element of the Roman population 
was of the Latin race (a fusion, apparently, of Umbrian and 
Oscan tribes, slightly modified by a Pelasgic admixture and 
Hellenic influences); that a change was wrought upon this 
first element by the infusion of a conquering Sabine ele- 
ment, which modified its institutions in a manner analogous 
to that in which the Normans modified those of the Anglo- 
Saxons; and that a further change was wrought by gradual 
Etruscan immigrations and the accession of an Etruscan 
family to the chief power in the state. Such is the outline 
of Mr. Newman’s theory; in the process of working it out, 
he indicates the successive rise of the various laws and 
institutions, and estimates the amount of civilization which 
republican Rome inherited from the monarchy. In this sum- 
mary chronicle of the historical literature of the quarter it is 
impossible to argue the questions of detail on which we dissent 
from Mr. Newman’s views; besides, the most important (the 
relation of the Latin and Keltic languages) belongs not to 
history but philology. The general theory might have been 
presented in a more clear and convincing form, had more care 
been taken by the author to cite all his authorities and present 
a classified enumeration of what they contain, apart from his 
reasoning upon them; and perhaps Mr. Newman may deem it 
worth his while to attend to this suggestion, should his work 
reach (as it well deserves) a second edition. The remark with 
which the work concludes is equally true, profound, and prac- 
tically important :— 

“ Under an exclusive patrician caste Rome sank more rapidly than 
she had risen, until tyrannical powers vested in tumultuous tribunes 
became an alleviation of the intolerable evils caused by the loss of the 
elective kings. For the destruction of the monarchy did not come in 
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the ripeness of time when monarchy had finished its work, and the 
lower people had gained power of self-defence. It was the explosion 
of rage against an institution, because of personal iniquity; and it be- 
came the prelude to a century and a half of suffering to the plebeians.” 


Mr. Worsaae’s acquaintance with the Scandinavian monu- 
ments of his own country, has enabled him to disabuse antiqua- 
rians respecting the origin of many monuments in the British 
islands, that have hitherto been reputed Scandinavian”. In 
other respects his “ Account of the Danes and Norwegians” in 
Great Britain is of little value, desultory, and superficial. Yet 
its subject is one that deserves to be treated by a writer who 
combines extensive erudition with powers of generalization. 

Mr. Tremenheere belongs to a class which is becoming 
almost as numerous in England as in Germany—that of the 
literary bureaucracy. Individuals of this class are apt to com- 
bine the superficiality of the old school of officials, with the 
unpractical character of the student. They are apt to become 
supercilious, despising literary men for their want of con- 
versance with the business of actual life, and ali other classes 
for their lack of scholarship. And yet having themselves but a 
smattering either of knowledge or business, they are actually 
inferior to all in their respective walks. In politics these gentle- 
men affect popular sympathies, and yet recoil from the contact 
of the people as vulgar. Mr. Tremenheere’s publication” aims 
at making our sturdy radicals as elegant and accomplished as 
himself. There is some truth in what he would say, if he only 
understood it; but as his mind is better stored with words than 
ideas, his chance of making himself intelligible to the class for 
whose benefit he writes is doubtful. 

Mr. Craufurd’s “ Preliminary Dissertation”® entitles his 
work to a passing notice here. It is a valuable contribution to 
the history of man and society. Ethnographers are too apt to 
allow the assumption, that all men spring from one common 
stock, insensibly to influence their views of facts. To this 
source of error mainly is attributable the prevalent notion 
that all the languages of Polynesia and the Indian Archipelago 
are radically one. By an elaborate and minute analysis Mr. 
Craufurd has shown that, on the contrary, the far greater number 
are radically different, and also that the physical characteristics 
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of the tribes speaking them are almost equally diversified. He 
has thus compelled ethnographers to review their theories 
respecting the tribes of Oceania, Australia, and the Asiatic 
Archipelago, and make themselves acquainted with facts before 
they jump at conclusions. An interesting field of inquiry is 
thus opened. Among a great number of rude tribes we find a 
few centres of independent self-generated civilization; and we 
find the (comparatively) civilized peoples infusing a common 
element into the languages of their barbarous neighbours. The 
social phenomena presented in the histories of ancient Greece, 
Assyria, Pheenicia, and Egypt, are thus reproduced, as it were, 
among the Oceanic tribes of our own day. By following out 
this train of observation and inquiry in the legitimate spirit of 
accurate induction, new and valuable light may be thrown upon 
the origin and progress of society. 

“ The Life of Gustavus Vasa,”* like the life of Niebuhr, is, 
in a great measure, a compilation from a foreign publication. 
It is executed with taste and spirit, and contains much informa- 
tion respecting a hero whose name is more familiar among us 
than his real adventures. The main defect of the book is 
common to it with many other biographies. We are scarcely 
made sufficiently sensible of the personality of the hero; it is 
rather a history of his time and country than of himself. 

When Giéthe read Niebuhr’s “ History of Rome,” he said to 
the author, “I would have advised you to entitle your work 
‘ A Criticism of the Authors who have handed down the Ro- 
man History to our Times.’ But to me the book is the book, 
and, as you know, titles are a modern invention.” So we say 
of “ Niebuhr’s Life and Letters,” which, though containing 
neither his full life nor full correspondence, contains as much 
of both as makes us grateful for what there is, even if we do 
feel disappointed at what there is not. To us the book is the 
book ; and a better one of the kind we have not read for many 
a day. We have perused it with the same intense interest as 
we felt in reading the “ Life and Correspondence of Dr. Ar- 
nold.” Indeed, between the two works there is a striking 
resemblance in subject, matter, and manner, and, consequently, 
in the kind of pleasure and profit derivable from them. Among 
the few friends to whom he was attached, there was one espe- 
cially, who, from his first year at college to his death, exerted 
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over him a peculiar and most beneficial influence, to whom he 
always wrote with great openness and tenderness. This was 
his sister-in-law, Madame Hensler, who edited the present 
collection of his letters, the greater portion of which consists of 
those addressed to herself. He who was shy and reserved to 
mere acquaintances was free and confidential with his chosen 
friends. Crabbed as was his style in his deliberately-written 
works, in his letters he is warm and eloquent. It is not the 
“ Life of Niebuhr,” certainly—that remains to be written—but 
from these letters he may be known; and to those who already 
know something of him as an historian we recommend them as 
the most available means of becoming acquainted with him as 
a man. 
Travels, Lhe last quarter has produced a tolerably numerous 
supply of books of travels, but few of striking interest 
or importance. The attention recently attracted towards the 
apparently interminable war at the Cape led us to open a work by 
Mr. Cole, called “ The Cape and the Kaffirs; or, Notes of Five 
Years’ Residence in South Africa,”*®* with some expectation of 
having a little new light thrown upon the disastrous affairs of 
that colony. In this expectation-we have been disappointed. 
Mr. Cole saw much of the interior life of the country, mixed 
freely with the natives, and in the course of his rambles and 
personal experience in mess-rooms, kraals, and ball-rooms, had 
many opportunities of forming an accurate judgment on the 
questions in which we, in England, are chiefly concerned. But 
Mr. Cole is neither a philosopher nor a politician. He belongs 
to that vapid section of the community which is very apt to 
form opinions upon first impressions, to hasten to conclusions 
without waiting for information, and to skirmish round topics 
which, if touched upon at all, should be approached only in a 
spirit of earnest inquiry. His views on colonial policy—so 
far as the mercurial vivacity of his temperament permits him to 
expound them—present no novelty, and are thrown off with a con- 
fidence so dashing and riotous, as to deprive them of the weight 
to which they might be entitled in a more deliberate form. The 
Colonial Office, the missionaries, and the Kaffirs, fall equally 
under his lash; and the plan he proposes for the remedy of 
the complicated evils they have inflicted, acquires whatever 
value it possesses from having been frequently suggested before. 
Five years, however, have elapsed since Mr. Cole was in Africa, 
and we must not be surprised at finding revived in his pages 
statements and arguments long since exhausted. Fortunately 
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his book does not rest its claims upon its political revelations, 
which are scanty in comparison with the more amusing matter 
it contains, and with which the author is better qualified to 
deal. As a picture of society in the towns, and of the strange 
habits of the people in the outlying districts, it is curious, en- 
tertaining, and « never dull.” Some eleven years ago, Mr. Cole 
was going out to New Zealand as a colonist, but was wrecked at 
the Cape, and made up his mind to stay there. During the 
five years he remained amongst the Kaffirs he appears to have 
seen all sorts of life, from the assembly-room to the hut, and to 
have entered into it with the zest and animation of a “ fast 
man.” The book is written in this style—lively, reckless, pic- 
turesque, and superficial. If Mr. Cole had entirely trusted to 
his animal spirits, and not taken any pains to produce “effects,” 
he would have written a still more agreeable volume. As it is, 
the volatility and rashness are, to a great extent, redeemed 
by youthfulness and energy, qualities which will always make 
their way with the reader even at some cost of reliance on the 
discretion of the writer. 

Mrs. Moodie’s “ Roughing it in the Bush; or, Life in Canada,” ” 
is a book of a different order. It is thoroughly practical, with 
enough of picturesqueness in the treatment, and of good sense 
in the choice and use of materials, to render it, in other points 
of view, acceptable to the general reader. It presents a clear 
and familiar narrative of the experiences of an educated settler 
amongst the remote wilds of Canada; and although the story 
is dark and dismal, it is so agreeably relieved by the steady 
heart and sustaining cheerfulness of the author, that the lesson 
it enforces leaves no trace of morbid despondency behind. We 
have had in many shapes the statements of working emigrants, 
showing by what means they achieved successes, or through 
what calamities of fortune they failed; but the literature of 
colonization is still deficient in frank and authentic accounts of 
the sufferings, privations, and hopeless struggles of that class 
whose previous habits utterly disqualify them for the drudging 
horrors of the bush. Mrs. Moodie’s work is a valuable contri- 
bution to this branch of the history of emigration. It exhibits 
clearly the beginning, the-middle, and the end of the life of the 
gentleman settler; what he has to encounter; how ill adapted 
“ is, with the prejudices and social tendencies of the old 
country upon him, to encounter it; and how the enterprise 
which he embarked in with eager hopes, and the whole of his 
capital, is almost certain to close in shattered health and irre- 
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trievable ruin. Such is the painful but salutary moral of a 
work which contains a more vivid and life-like picture of bush 
experiences than any we remember to have seen. After 
struggling in vain against difficulties that only seemed to in- 
crease, through seven long and dreary years, Mrs. Moodie 
was happily spared the final misery that was closing round her, 
by the unexpected receipt of a letter appointing her husband 
to the situation of sheriff in another district. It was looked 
upon by the sorrowing family group as “a gift from heaven.” 
How it was received by Mrs. Moodie will show the changes 
that had been wrought upon her by poverty and grief; and out 
of this little passage comes the warning voice of the narrative. 


“ For seven years I had lived out of the world entirely ; my person had 
been rendered coarse by hard work and exposure to the weather. I looked 
double the age I really was, and my hair was already thickly sprinkled 
with grey. I clung to my solitude. I did not like to be dragged from 
it to mingle in gay scenes, in a busy town, and with gaily-dressed people. 
I was no longer fit for the world; I had lost all relish for the pursuits 
and pleasures which are so essential to its votaries; I was coatented to 
live and die in obscurity.” 


Standing out in suggestive contrast with the account of these 
hard and bitter realities, is a sketchy, luxurious volume, entitled 
“ Life in Bombay and the Neighbouring Out-Stations.”* The 
transition from the gloom and toil and haggard cares of the 
back settlement to the butterfly life of an Indian presidency is 
startling, and gives one something to think about and marvel at, 
and to make one inwardly repeat with slow emphasis the wise 
saw, which tells us how little one-half of the world knows how 
the other half lives. Instead of incessant labour, late and 
early, exposed to all sorts of weather, indifferent clothing, in- 
sufficient food, and vanishing resources,we have the idle lounges, 
the twilight drive, the visit, the dinner-party got up in a net- 
work of intricate etiquette, the scandal-mongering, and the 
spendthrift dissipation of the mess-table. The book is written 
in a style corresponding to its contents. It is as light as a 
syllabub, and quite as frothy. Moreover, there are visible evi- 
dences in it of the influence of an enervating climate. It is 
prolix to tediousness ; trifles are lazily spun out, like films in 
the sun; and the spirit of Oriental gorgeousness and ennui is 
shown no less in its feeble and affected authorship, than in its 
sumptuous superfluity of embellishment and sprawling waste of 
fine paper. People of the same calibre as the author, whomay 
be able, from the faintness of their own impressions, to sym- 
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pathize with his constitutional lassitude, will probably admire 
the book for the absence of the qualities we desiderate. In the 
drawing-room of the retired Indian official, whose shattered nerves 
leave him little desire to put his mental faculties to any severe 
strain, the volume has as good a right to lie on the table as 
many others that will be found there. Its illustrations will 
recall many well-known scenes, and its letter-press will not 
fatigue his attention. Other sections of the reading community 
will discover no higher merit in it than that of a mere picture 
book. 

A “ Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake® during 
the Years 1846-50,” by Mr. Macgillivray, Naturalist to the 
Expedition, carries us into different regions, and deals with 
subjects of a totally opposite character. The object of the 
Expedition, upon which the Rattlesnake was accompanied by 
two other vessels, was to effect a survey of the routes from 
Australia. Few instances in the history of explorations contain 
so many painful and tragical incidents as those which are 
gathered into these volumes, and we know no work of its class 
written in a more earnest and truthful tone. It is like one of 
the stories of the old navigators, in the days when long lines of 
coasts were visited for the first time, and strange perils marked 
the progress of incipient discovery. The journey into the 
wilderness after the landing of the small exploring party at 
Rockingham Bay, and the melancholy fate of Mr. Kennedy, 
related in the appendix, is hardly transcended in interest of an 
exciting kind by any similar narrative on record. The surveys 
and discoveries in New Guinea, the sketches of the aborigines 
of Van Diemen’s Land, and the mass of valuable information 
in natural history collected by the author, confer a permanent 
value on this publication, independently of its special attractions 
as a chronicle of wild adventure. 

It was not to be expected that much novelty could be ex- 
tracted from an excursion over the Rocky Mountains into 
Oregon and California, yet, notwithstanding that the defiles, 
lakes, and rivers of those rugged and inhospitable ranges have 
been penetrated and described by numerous travellers, English 
and American, we have read with considerable interest a volume 
by the Hon. Henry J. Coke, entitled “ A Ride over the Rocky 
Mountains.”*® Every fresh traveller in these savage districts 
meets with fresh pictures and accidents; and, although the 
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Mormons and the mules, the waggons and the baggage, always 
occupy their usual prominent place in the foreground, and much 
the same kind of hardships and risks that happen to one happen 
to all, each new illustration of the route possesses some features 
peculiar to itself, and helps by the accumulation of individual 
experiences to clear the way, more or less, for future enterprise. 
The personal character of Mr. Coke’s narrative constitutes its 
main charm. He professes merely to amuse his readers by 
detailing his own adventures, without pretending to add any- 
thing to their knowledge; but this is the very best know- 
ledge, after all, he could bestow upon them, and he has given it 
in so condensed and readable a shape, and so free from the 
vices which frequently deform the journals of the dilletante tra- 
veller, that his book may be honestly commended not only for 
what it contains, but for what it avoids. 

The distinctive, and almost the whole, merit of a work called 
“ Pictures of Life in Mexico,”*' by Mr. Mason, is succinctly 
conveyed in the title. Mr. Mason is a sketcher with pen and 
pencil; and the only materials of inspiration he discovered 
during a visit to Mexico, were such as were readily convertible 
into “illustrations” and no less graphic descriptions. The 
result is a very amusing volume, not to be depended upon for 
information of a more serious cast, and grievously encumbered 
by some statistical and political details gathered from other 
writers, but sufficiently striking in its portraiture of habits and 
manners, costumes and interiors, to while away an hour very 
agreeably with a lively procession of Mexican nationalities. 
We are sorry to learn from this book that European fashions 
are rapidly displacing the picturesque costumes of the natives ; 
and much advantage as may follow from the introduction of 
printing presses and cafés, cutlery and cheap cottons, we cannot 
but regret that the preservation of national forms so congenial 
to the country and the climate should be found incompatible 
with the moral and social progress of the people. 

A translation of Alexander Dumas’ “ Pictures of Travel in 
the South of France;” a capital book on California, called 
“ Sixteen Months atthe Gold Diggings,” written by a clergyman 
of Philadelphia, extremely minute in its statements, and 
thoroughly honest and calm in spirit ; “A Sketch of Madeira,” 
by Mr. Harcourt, a kind of rambling guide book to the island, 
and a tribute to the author’s personal friends at Funchal; and 
“ A Young Traveller’s Journal of a Tour in North and South 
America,” by a girl of twelve years of age, who writes more 
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clearly than might have been expected, which is all that can be 
said about so precocious a venture, complete the group of 
voyages and travels. 

In the department of fiction there has been the usual 
activity ; but out of the heap of novels that has been 
accumulated before us, there are not many that demand special 
notice. 

In the fundamental structure of “The Two Families,”** a 
novel by the author of “ Rose Douglas,” we are reminded 
of many a bygone narrative of ill-assorted alliances between 
the poor aristocracy and the rich middle classes. It is to the 
treatment of the theme we must look for the skill of the writer. 
And here it is unequally displayed. The early part of the 
story is excellent. The character of the heroine, destined 
for most miserable issues, is initiated with a thorough know- 
ledge of youthful impulses, and the action of surrounding cir- 
cumstances. The sketches of society which rise up out of the 
scene are also spirited and true. Our only distrust is in the force 
which is given, for the sake of contrast and a salient moral, to 
the results of a marriage, marked on both sides by different 
forms of meanness and heart-falsehood. The proud son of an 
inveterately insolent mother thinks no condescension too great 
to secure the hand of a wealthy girl, and has no sooner suc- 
ceeded in his object, than he and his mother commence a 
course of oppression and insult towards their victim which is 
hardly credible. The transition is too sudden and glaring, and 
its results would have been more impressive, if the unfortu- 
nate wife, instead of seeking consolation in a source of excite- 
ment to which women rarely resort, had beey suffered to sink 
under the blight by its natural and obvious effects. There is 
nothing that requires more delicacy and judgment in the 
development, than a moral of this kind. Any excess in the 
attempt to give it weight and prominence mars and shatters the 
sympathy it is intended to propitiate. Granting the incidents, 
however, the reality of the melancholy story is well sustained, 
and discovers a power of delineation from which we have a 
right to expect more successful efforts hereafter. 

The age of the Ratcliffe romance is not over; but we were 
unprepared to find it revived by the author of “ Pique.” We 
should certainly spoil the amusement of the reader, by inter- 
cepting his curiosity, if we were to furnish a clue to the myste- 


ries of a romance called “ Agatha Beaufort ; or, Family Pride,” ” 
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the scene of which is laid in an English county, in the present 
days of railroads ; but the plot and characterization of which 
belong to Italy in the apocryphal times of the Montorios and 
Udolphos. The effect of this blending of modern manners 
and the real life that appeals to our actual experiences, with the 
mysteries and extravagant terrors of the southern romance, 
reconciled to us by distance and picturesqueness in their 
original forms, is singular. This is the distinctive feature of 
“Agatha Beaufort.” The story is well constructed, and 
crowded with melodramatic incident. The persons are care- 
fully drawn and individualized ; and, although it is not easy to 
surrender our credulity to the maze of marvellous circum- 
stances through which the actors are conducted, it must be ad- 
mitted that the exciting interest of the plot is kept up with con- 
siderable art. The work will be a great boon to the circulating 
libraries; and we can easily understood with what breathless 
suspense it will be read in old tumble-down houses in the 
country, where twilight shadows, and winds surging through 
crazy doors and shutters, are so promptly transformed by the 
imagination into ghostly visitations. 

“ Antony; or, the Deaf and Dumb Boy,” is an attempt, and 
not altogether an unsuccessful one, to excite an interest in the 
gradual development, partly by the force of circumstances, and 
partly by severe self-culture and discipline, of the faculties of 
a youth in whom two senses are blotted out, but who ultimately 
recovers them, and achieves distinction, crowned with a happy 
marriage. Similar themes have been employed before for the 
purposes of narrative and dramatic fiction ; but seldom through 
such remarkable incidents, conducting to such wonderful issues. 
The progress of the story is forced, and there is not sufficient 
power or vraisemblance in the treatment to redeem its impro- 
babilities. Sudden appeals to the courage and moral feelings 
of the deaf and dumb, love, authorship, and diplomacy, are, no 
doubt, strong influences, but they seldom concur so astonishingly 
in their action on one individual; and when upon these super- 
vene the discovery of a rich relation just in time to bestow his 
bounties in the ciosing scene, the good fortune and deliverance 
of the hero make a large demand on the credulity of the reader. 

** Emily Howard”* may be described as an English novel, 
with the fierce rays of a southern sun let into it. Its scene is 
Portugal, but, with the exception of the heart-agonies drawn 
from the peninsular modes of dealing with the tender passion, 
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the chief interest arises from sources which are familiar to our 
own country. The heroime runs the gauntlet of “trials ” usual 
in cases where the fate of heroines is dependent upon the pecu- 
niary misfortunes of their families; and if we say that she 
carries herself through them with the sweetness and fortitude 
indispensable to the maintenance of her order, we shall have 
discharged all our responsibilities to the book. It affords us 
some pretty glimpses of Portuguese life, is full of love, and will 
make as pleasant reading as any indolent lady in her boudoir 
of a morning, after the fatigues of the last night’s bail, can rea- 
sonably desire. 

Lady Bulwer Lytton’s “School for Husbands ; or, Moliére’s 
Life and Times,” is chiefly noticeable for a scolding preface, 
crowded with flowers from Billingsgate. Her ladyship is under 
a strong impression that the whole press of England has 
entered into a conspiracy against her, and takes her revenge in 
furious invectives and humiliating revelations, which unfor- 
tunately damage nobody but herself. The novel is as flippant 
and audacious as usual. So far as Moliére is involved in it, we 
cannot give the writer much credit for the fidelity of her por- 
traiture, or the felicity of her invention. It is abundantly 
vivacious, however, and appears to have been written with so 
spanking a contempt for likelihood and delicacy of taste, that 
it will have much the same effect upon the jaded curiosity of 
circulating-library readers, as salt and piquant condiments have 
upon the palled appetites of exhausted voluptuaries. 

There is more than ordinary interest extracted from ordinary 
materials, in a novel called “ ‘The Heir of Ardrennan.”** Here 
we have a Scotch story, relieved by a glance at London society, 
and traversing well-known tracks of disappointed affection and 
ill-assorted matches ; but from the minute domesticity of the 
painting, and the close attention paid to personal and trivial 
items, we acquire a familiarity with the persons, which at last, 
by repeated touches, brings them out with a quiet naturalness 
ito clear individual relief. None of these persons have any- 
thing new or striking about them; they are for the most part 
commonplace specimens of the middle classes, the most marked 
amongst them seldom rising above the average of every-day 
life ; such, however, is the truthfulness with which they are ren- 
dered, by the force of a keen insight into small traits, and by 
the little humanities of which they are made the exponents, 
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that we come to know them as well as if they were all real peo- 
ple. This is a great merit. The quality of mind by which 
this sort of excellence is produced may not aspire to broad 
views, and cannot take a large grasp of character or passion ; 
it is essentially a womanly faculty, and is most successful in 
those regions of observations over which the more philosophic 
inquirer passes in silence. But it has its own field to explore, 
and, if it works with skill and fidelity, is entitled to an honour- 
able award. The charm of the story lies in the kind of minor 
delineation we have indicated. The plot is of secondary im- 
portance, and not very artistically constructed ; but the interest 
which the author succeeds in creating in her actors carries us 
with sustained attention through the scenes in which they move. 
The author of “'The Duchess”—a romance of the melo- 
dramatic order—adventures upon a love story nearer home, 
“ The Delameres of Delamere Court.” “* This is a novel with a 
“‘ purpose” in it. The purpose is to reprove the pride of birth 
and ancestry, by asserting the higher claims of love and sun- 
dry dim “ rights and duties” over all such accidents of fortune. 
A manufacturer's daughter—rich (which, we take it, is a fatal 
element in the case), spirituelle, and learned in philosophies— 
gives the first blow to the haughty pretensions of a young aris- 
tocrat by rejecting his suit. She goes a little out of her way, 
too, to lecture him upon his cobweb genealogies and false views 
of life. ‘The poor young man is so stunned and humiliated, that 
he runs full tilt at fortune, is ruined by dissipation, and being now 
compelled to work for his bread, obtains a situation, of course 
by the merest accident in the world, in the office of the philo- 
sophical young lady’s father. Under such altered circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that his opinions on the subject of 
the cobwebs should undergo a complete revolution. From this 
point the experienced reader begins to see the issue of the 
story ; although, with all his prescience, he cannot foresee all the 
good luck which the fairy genius of the author pours out upon 
his hero before he suffers him to get married. The worst of 
these novels that are built up with a social object in the distance 
is, that the means employed to bring about the end are so arbi- 
trary and transparent, that no thinking person can be fairly 
called upon to admit their validity as a test of the argument 
they are intended to illustrate. They prove nothing, and damage 
the cause they are meant to support. But this novel is, never- 
. theless, full of variety and excitement, and displays consider- 
able cleverness in the movement and rapidity of its action. 
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In “ Horace Grantham ; or, the Neglected Son,” we have a 
mixture of novel and romance, minted off on the old worn-out 
pattern which was in vogue many years ago. To detail the 
vicissitudes, perils, and deliverances of the story would occupy 
more space than we can spare; and it may be enough to 
say, that it is as wilfully executed as most of its predecessors 
of the order to which it belongs. The scrapes the neglected 
son gets into are as curious and unlikely as the chances 
that always come to his rescue. The virtues of the book are 
very sleek, and the vices very dark and mysterious, and both 
pass on in their accustomed way; sentiment and fraud hold 
their familiar places; and everything that is indispensable to 
the discourse of that idyllic passion which exists only in 
books, and to that moonlight goodness and profound villainy 
which constitute the staple of a thousand excellent narratives, 
is here ordered in perfection. All that we would say to its 
author is, that if he would trust less to his invention, and a little 
more to his knowledge of the realities in motion about him, he 
might do better. Writers who desire to make an impression on 
the public must learn to write out of their hearts, not out of 
their fancies, and to depict life, not as they have read of it or 
dreamed of it, but as they have felt and suffered it, or their 
choicest efforts will only waste their time and be forgotten. 

“The Adventures of a Beauty,”“ by Mrs. Crowe, belongs to 
a school in which the author has scarcely a rival, and, we are 
not sorry to add, few imitators. It is “Susan Hopley” pro- 
moted from the servants’ hall to the drawing-room. In Mrs. 
Crowe’s hands the perplexities of a plot through which the 
tangled threads of circumstances overlay the humanity, and 
render moral truths subordinate to a machinery of intricate in- 
cidents, may not only be endured with complacency, but en- 
joyed as one enjoys the feats of a conjuror who can make a 
card fly out of the pack into a gentleman’s pocket or a lady’s 
reticule, and restore it to its proper place with a wave of his 
wand. We are by no means willing, however, to extend the 
licence for this kind of entertainment to inferior performers. 
True narrative legerdemain must be executed with such con- 
summate dexterity, as not only to evade detection, but to deceive 
the most wary reader. A single failure or awkwardness is fatal. 
Now Mrs. Crowe is mistress of these feints and deceptions. 
Her novel very much resembles one of those puzzles in which 
you discover a number of rings shut up one within another.’ 
You cannot for the life of you tell how they got there, and are 
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still more bewildered to know how they are to be got out again. 
To Mrs. Crowe all this is perfectly easy. She revels in involved 
situations, suspicions, and mysteries. Give her a case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and she will draw out every scrap of it so 
cunningly that, during the progress of the story, you will fix 
the guilt on half a dozen individuals in succession ; nor is it 
always, apparently, quite clear to Mrs. Crowe herself, who is 
the real delinquent, until she is compelled to decide the ques- 
tion towards the close of the third volume. A novel constructed 
upon this principle depends entirely for its success on the in- 
genious accumulation of events, tending either to mislead or 
agitate the reader. Character and mental analysis are of 
secondary importance. The imbroglio is everything. In 
“‘Susan Hopley” there was rather a higher aim. The in- 
dividual created an interest on her own account. In “The Ad- 
ventures of a Beauty,” there is less interest in the persons, the 
main purpose of the book being to depict the toils in which they 
are meshed. The effect, upon the whole, is not so complete as in 
Mrs. Crowe’s first work, which still remains her best. There, 
every incident pointed to one end,.and served to advance it; here, 
there is too much scattering and confusion and visible effort. 
’ The grand defect is want of art in both. The skill displayed 
never soars above artifice, which, having let off its succession of 
fireworks, leaves nothing behind but darkness and a blank. 
Miss Mitford's “ Recollections of a Literary Life ”*° 
should rather have been entitled “ Recollections of 
my Library.” The volumes are light, pleasant, and charac- 
teristic of the writer; but they are not what they profess to be. 
They are chiefly made up of gleanings from books, with frag- 
mentary notices here and there, rarely pretending to the 
responsibility of criticism, and more frequently distinguished 
by extreme good-nature, than by soundness of judgment. The 
autobiographical passages are few and far between, and bear 
a much larger reference to Miss Mitford's father, than to Miss 
Mitford herself. 

The “ Life of the late Emperor of China”®’ will disappoint 
the eager inquirer into the internal policy and social modes of 
the flowery empire. Its revelations are very unsatisfactory, 
and so far from fulfilling the promises of the title-page, by 
which we are Jed to expect “ Memoirs of the Court of Pe- 
king,” it really contains very little more than the indefatigable 


Miscellanies. 
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Mr. Gutzlaff had already published to the world in other 
shapes. The biography of the Emperor is flat and scanty ; 
nor does the information collected into this little book, re- 
specting the resources of the empire and, the character of the 
Government, throw much new light upon either. 

“The Literature and Romance of Northern Europe,’® by 
William and Mary Howitt, supplies a want that has long been 
felt by English readers. The general belief that, with the 
exception of such European celebrities as Oehlenschlager, 
Tegner, and Andersen (who, by the way, is slightingly treated 
by our authors), the literature of the north is not worth the 
trouble of cultivation, arises from an ignorance on the sub- 
ject, which these volumes will dispel. Whoever has hitherto 
supposed that no enduring flowers of romance or poetry spring 
up in the wild valleys and frozen plains of Denmark and Swe- 
den, will here be agreeably surprised to find that the north, 
after its own fashion, is as fertile of invention and as acces- 
sible to the influence of letters as the sunny south. Even 
Iceland, the birth-place of the Eddas and the Sagas, and the 
fountain of the old Scandinavian mythology and the literature 
of the north, boasts of its literary society, in which the tra- 
ditions of its early glories are preserved, and a taste for books 
disseminated and fostered. The work is partly historical and 
partly biographical and critical. It contains a vast variety of 
illustrative matter, gathered from a multitude of sources, thrown 
into an arrangement so clear and comprehensive, as to leave 
nothing wanting to a complete review of the subject. It 
abounds in translated specimens, executed with grace and 
freedom, and reflecting with success the local colour and ex- 
press spirit of the originals. At once instructive and amusing, 
it may be commended for boldness and novelty of conception, 
no less than for industry and original power in the treatment. 

Under the title of “‘ Women of Christianity,”** Miss Kavanagh 
has produced a volume which is likely to command a wider 
audience than that comprised in what is loosely called “ the 
religious world.” Her original design was to embrace “ all 
the women remarkable for character, intellect, and excellence, 
who have flourished under the fostering care of the Christian 
faith.” We are not surprised that she should have relinquished a 
project impossible of execution within the compass of a single 
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life, and of a scope so vast, that the most laborious reader 
might be excused for shrinking from its perusal. But when she 
changed her plan, and limited her field of inquiry within rea- 
sonable bounds, she should have changed and limited her title 
also. This is the main objection to the book—that it leads us 
to expect too much. The ambition of her first thought had 
not been quite dismissed from her mind when she set about 
the task which she finally determined upon; and, although 
she expressly confines herself to special instances of piety 
and charity, shown through a rapid historical survey, we feel all 
throughout the influence of the desire to expand her horizon. 
Collecting extensive materials as she went on, the temptation to 
make some use of them was irresistible ; and hence the book 
is enriched with lore beyond its prescribed confines, yet falling 
short of the large promise of the title-page. Of its execution, 
considered as a biographical and sketchy review of the action 
of Christianity upon the character and social position of 
women, we can speak in terms of unmixed praise. Perhaps we 
might have desired a little more expansion in some places, and 
a little more economy of detail in others; but objections of 
this nature—if they be objections—are founded in the taste 
and knowledge of the reader rather than the mis-judgment of 
the author, and may be urged with equal force against all books 
that aim at the compression of numerous facts into a short 
compass. Beginning with the first ages of Christianity, and 
carrying down the survey to our own times, Miss Kavanagh 
gives her readers such clear views of the progress of the faith 
—in its effects upon the human mind and social institutions— 
as will enable them to appreciate in a general and comprehen- 
sive way its spiritual power and political history. Illustrative 
in character, and written with an amount of capacity and good 
taste no less remarkable than the research it embodies, this 
excellent book may be commended to all classes for the purity 
of its tone and its freedom from religious prejudices. 
P We have not fallen upon poetical days. Of the few 
oetry. : : 

small volumes of verse recently issued, there is only 
one in which we have been able to discern a sufficient justifica- 
tion for risking the awards of criticism. In “ Poems, by Mary 
Maynard,” ** there are evidences of taste and feeling, here, no 
doubt, imperfect in their utterances, but unmistakable in their 
source. Sweetness and pathos, and strong religious sentiment, 
are the prominent characteristics of these little poems. They 
display an earnestness of thought and grace of expression 
which raise high expectations, if, as we presume, they are the 
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productions of a young writer. The melody of the lines is 
sometimes marred by an over desire to bring out the sense 
clearly, sacrificing the flow of the music to the meaning with 
which it is freighted. The fault is on the safe side. False 
exuberance and verbal excesses are not to be extenuated by 
any gain in the way of lyrical fluency; but melody is essen- 
tial to the pleasure of poetry. .It is the art by which the ear is 
filled with harmonious sounds ; and this art, sometimes an in- 
spiration in itself, can never be dispensed with. The few 
occasions on which Miss Maynard’s lines fail in that ease and 
fulness over which she generally exercises a complete command, 
hardly warrant these suggestions; but it is because she falls 
short of her own standard so seldom, that it strikes us the more 
conspicuously when she does. 

“ The Songs of the Bells and other Poems,” by the Reverend 
James Dixon, belong to a category of verse with which it is 
very difficult to find fault on the score of metrical propriety or 
good sense, but which never aspires even to the errors of 
genius. Descriptive and thoughtful, excellent in purpose and 
exceedingly correct in diction, these poems are framed upon 
strictly poetical principles, and executed in a thoroughly prosaic 
spirit. Mr. Browne, on the other hand, who gives us “ ‘The Pro- 
phet’s Vision, and other Poems,”” is too diffuse and imagerial. 
The qualities in which Mr. Dixon is deficient, Mr. Browne 
possesses in excess. The one is too formal and cold, the other 
too reckless and eager. What the one wants in poetical fire, 
the other balances by an equal want of judgment. A medium 
poet might be produced out of the fusion of the two. We have 
dipped into two or three other volumes ; but, with the exception 
of a new translation of Tasso, by Mr. Smith, found nothing to 
reward our most indulgent researches. Mr. Smith’s “ Tasso” is 
very carefully rendered. This is its predominant merit. It is 
hard, perhaps, to charge upon so conscientious a translator a 
lack of the fervour and energy of his original. The union of 
verbal closeness and spiritual fidelity is an achievement so rare, 
that Mr. Smith may be permitted to wear his well-earned laurels 
without impeachment. But what translation of any of these 
fine Italian poets has completely and in all respects satisfied the 
English reader? Fairfax, who reflects so happily the soul of 
Tasso, takes such liberties with his muse as to shock the purists, 
who will turn from his livelier pages with increased satisfaction 
to the more accurate and critical labours of Mr. Smith. 
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Art. X.—ConTEeMPORARY LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 


N this department of her literature, America is des- 
tined to reap a rich harvest. The second generation 
of her great men is leaving the scene. They who watered the 
garden of the commonwealth, as well as they who planted it, 
are resting from their labours. Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, and Adams are now followed by Channing, Calhoun, Kent, 
and Story. The biographies of such men unfold the interior 
life of the republic. They grew with its growth and strength- 
ened with its strength. The old-world biographies present 
their subjects generally as broken fragments of humanity, no- 
ticeable because of their individual peculiarities; the new- 
world biographies present their subjects rather as organic por- 
tions of society. And this, perhaps, is the source of a fault 
which we have found in nearly all American biographies—they 
are prolix and tedious. For obvious reasons, their number and 
variety have hitherto been small, and when an author has had 
one to write, he has been tempted to commit the grievous mis- 
take of making up in bulk what it lacked in intrinsic interest. 
The art of biography is not studied. The Americans run up a 
book as they run up a house; their materials are cheap and 
abundant; their time alone is precious; and their work, 
accordingly, is put together in the most rapid way. This general 
censure is not without application to the “ Life and Letters of 
Judge Story,”' recently published contemporaneously in Boston 
and London. Both time and care, indeed, have been bestowed 
upon it, for it is a son’s tribute to his father’s memory; but its 
size has been chiefly determined by the quantity of documents 
placed at the author’s disposal. From the book, however, as 
it stands, we have gained a clear insight into public and pro- 
fessional life in America, during the second stage of her 
growth. All the leading men and leading questions of that 
period are introduced to the reader’s notice. In addition to the 
cursory notice of both embodied in the correspondence, about 
a dozen episodical biographies, and as many episodical treatises, 
are inserted in the heart of the work. Judge Story lived 
during the time of transition from the old Puritan-colonial life 
of New England to the more liberal-independent life to which 
her altered circumstances had been gradually leading her. It 
was the time when the constitution was undergoing discussion, 


Biography. 
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amendment, and consolidation; and when the country was be- 
giuning to find its real bearings and conceive its grand destiny 
as a republic. It was a time of transition also in the profes- 
sions. Free inquiry was springing up among the clergy, and a 
higher and freer culture was brought into the pulpit. The 
talmudism of the Law, as well as of the Church, was giving 
way—the one yielding to the simple sentiment of justice, as 
was the other to that of religion or aspiration. In religion 
and politics the Judge was a liberal; but in his own profession 
his tendencies were rather conservative. He was a man of 
prodigious legal learning; and though he had never had the 
misfortune of a training at Liacoln’s Inn, or of breathing the 
atmosphere of Chancery or the Court of Arches, he had a sin- 
gular taste for the traditional lore of the old commentators, and 
had made himself thoroughly master of all the black-letter 
rabbinism that England or America could supply. Indeed, we 
have been staggered to find so much deference paid by the 
courts of the United States to those of England. In the 
courts of justice, as in the legislature, Justice has since gained 
ground, and precedent has been sent back over the waters to 
lurk in the dens and caves of the old country. With the new 
movement Judge Story had little sympathy. He was an 
enlightened, clear-headed, upright, liberal man; but still, he 
belonged to the old school. He was every inch a lawyer, and 
his life is brimful of the law. ‘To the professional student it 
is, accordingly, a work of great value; indeed, it claims his 
perusal as an indispensable part of the history of his profession, 
for Judge Story, as a legal authority, was equally revered in the 
Old World and in the New. Nor will it be less interesting to 
the general reader, who will take it up with a higher aim, and 
for a wider purpose, than merely to gain a knowledge of its 
biographical incidents, though they are devoid neither of in- 
terest nor variety. The Judge was a man of great public 
spirit, of keen observation, of genial humour and warm sym- 
pathies, and withal, such an extraordinary talker, that he found 
himself able to dispense with any other kind of exercise or 
recreation! Individually considered, the work affords a fine 
illustration of a young man of good ability, with a fair field 
before him, and no favour, deliberately choosing a career for 
himself in one of the established professions, which promised 
an ample sphere for activity and for a wise ambition; steadily 
devoting his days and nights to its proper pursuits; toiling in 
loneliness and in poverty, to overcome its difficulties; and 
ultimately reaping the reward of his exertions in the enjoyment 
of official distinction, public esteem, and private happiness. 
Our prediction as to the rich harvest of American biography 
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that is now ripening finds a beautiful fulfilment in the “ Me- 
moirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli.”* Reading this book after 
Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling,” we are reminded, by their similarity 
of subject and authorship, as well as by their simultaneous 
preparation, that it is “the same spirit which worketh all in 
all.” There is a noticeable resemblance between these two 
gifted beings; their studies, aspirations, endeavours, and in- 
fluence were of a similar nature; they had the same unsettled 
career, and the same premature end. But Margaret Fuller had 
a deeper, stronger, richer life, and wielded a mightier power 
over her companions and contemporaries. If her aim was not 
higher, it was clearer, and what she aimed at she accomplished. 
It is not, however, in contrast with Sterling, but in the midst of 
her friends, that we must view her. Considering the remark- 
able influence she exercised over the circle which ultimately 
acknowledged her as its ruling spirit, we are at a loss whether 
to regard her as the parent or child of New England Tran- 
scendentalism. Perhaps neither the one nor the other. It 
seems to have been a movement on the part of different minds, 
as spontaneous and independent in each as it was simultaneous 
in all—a movement flowing from the undying vernal impulse of 
nature. It was essentially an intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
regeneration—a renewing of the whole man—a kindling of his 
aspirations after full development of faculty and perfect sym- 
metry of being. Then followed the fruits of this spirit—faith, 
hope, and love; self-sacrifice, mutual sympathy, fellowship, 
and earnest endeavour. “ ‘Thus, by mere attraction of affinity,” 
says Mr. Channing, “ grew together the brotherhood of the 
‘ Like-minded, as they were pleasantly nicknamed by outsiders, 
and by themselves, on the ground that no two were of the 
same opinion.” Of this sect Margaret Fuller was the priestess. 
In conversation she was as copious and oracular as Coleridge, 
brilliant as Sterling, pungent and paradoxical as Carlyle; gifted 
with the inspired powers of a Pythoness, she saw into the 
hearts and over the heads of all who came near her; and, but 
for a sympathy as boundless as her self-esteem, she would have 
despised the whole human race! Her frailty, in this respect, 
was no secret either to herself or her friends. She quizzed 
them and boasted of herself to such an excess as to turn disgust 
into laughter—yea, so right royally did she carry herself that 
her arrogance became a virtue, worshipful as the majesty of the 
gods! Yet along with all this there was much self-scrutiny ; 
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and underneath it all much womanly tenderness, which ripened 
and mellowed, till, after all, few women were more womanly 
than Margaret Fuller. ‘“ Very early,” she says, “she perceived 
that the great object of life was to grow,” and with rare courage, 
she put no check even upon the growth of her infirmities, con- 
vinced, no doubt, that it required only a corresponding growth 
of some other qualities to constitute them her glory and her 
crown. That supplementary growth subsequent events tended 
to foster. The two sides of her more mature character—the 
tender and the strong—were harmonized and tested by the 
peculiar position into which she was thrown during her sojourn 
at Rome, at the time of the revolution. We have not space to 
explain our allusions to those who have not read, or do not 
intend to read, these Memoirs for themselves; but in indicating 
our general opinion of her character, we must say that from the 
time she became a mother till the final tragedy when she 
perished with her husband and child within sight of her native 
shore, she was an altered woman, and evinced a greatness of 
soul and heroism of character so grand and subduing, that we 
feel disposed to extend to her whole career the admiration and 
sympathy inspired by the closing scenes. While her reputation 
was at its height in the literary circles of Boston and New 
York, she was so self-conscious that her life seemed to be a 
studied act, rather than a spontaneous growth; but this was 
the mere flutter on the surface; the well was deep, and the 
spring genuine; and it is creditable to her friends, as well as to 
herself, that such at all times was their belief. 

We have already spoken of her in connection with Sterling. 
Both have found kindred spirits to write their biographies; but 
Emerson and his colleagues must yield to Carlyle in mastery 
of the pencil. The “Life of Sterling,” though made up of 
fragments and reminiscences, is a finished portrait. But the 
“ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller” is a book of reminiscences 
merely. No attempt is made at symmetry of form or colour ; nor 
are even the outward events of her life presented in their conse- 
cutive order. Something like an appropriation of periods and 
localities seems to have been prearranged, but not attended to; 
and according to the caprice of the writer’s memory you are 
carried hither and thither, backwards and forwards, over the 
scenes of her history. A little more attention to chronology 
and geography would have mended the matter considerably, 
and made the mechanism of the narrative as good as the 
material. “ Memoirs,” then—memoranda—not a life, yet full 
of life, and full of thought, these volumes will be read and 
prized by all truth-loving sympathetic souls. 
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Mr. Squier’s long-promised work on Nicaragua® has at 
length appeared. A book of travels ina fresh country, 
from one competent to look with a philosophical eye upon 
what presents itself, is of vast importance, and not likely, for 
many a day, to be a superfluity. Mr. Squier was a fit traveller 
for such a country as Nicaragua. Perhapssome of our readers 
are profoundly indifferent whether that obscure region be 
peopled by savans or by savages, but one might have thought 
the same, a few years ago, in reference to California, and how 
different the case now! Nicaragua will yet be an important 
country, populous and famous, as the great highway of inter- 
hemispheric commerce. Fate has decided that this shall be; 
the only question is as to the time when. In proportion, there- 
fore, as it is destined to be invested with interest then, is it of 
interest now; and to those who wish to know its present con- 
dition, physically and politically, Mr. Squier’s book will give 
the fullest and latest information. He visited the country as 
chargé d'affaires of the United States, and had in that capacity 
the most favourable opportunities of seeing the country in all 
its aspects and relations. It is a carefully written and reliable 
work. There is, first, a geographical and topographical 
account of Nicaragua, and of the other States of Central 
America, with observations on their climate, agricultural and 
mineral productions, and general resources. Next follows an 
account of the author’s researches into the aboriginal monu- 
ments to be found there as elsewhere in America, with notes 
and speculations on the aborigines, their geographical dis- 
tribution and relations, languages, institutions, customs, and 
religion. A prominent subject is the proposed interoceanic 
canal. A historical sketch is given of the various negotiations 
regarding it, with observations on the probable commercial and 
political results which would flow from its accomplishment. 
And, in addition, an outline is given of the political history of 
Central America since its independence of Spain. The work 
is beautifully got up, and richly illustrated with plates and 
woodcuts. 

Summer.tourists have been very numerous among us of late, 
but “a five years’ residence” on the part of an American, in an 
English university*, is a very rare occurrence; and English 
readers will be naturally desirous of knowing “ how it strikes a 
stranger,” who has had, like Mr. Bristed, ample opportunities 


Travels. 





3 “ Nicaragua ; its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter- 
oceanic Canal.” With numerous original Maps and Illustrations. By E. G. 
Squier. 2 vols. 8vo., 1852. London: Longmans. 

* “Five Years in an English University.” By Charles Astor Bristed, 
late Foundation Scholar of ‘Nrinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols., 1852. 
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for acquiring correct impressions. Not that a man must come 
from the other side of the world in order to be a stranger in our 
universities. 'The mass of Englishmen are as far from knowing 
anything of those “ national” institutions as they are from shar- 
inginthem. If, however, they wish to extend their information 
on this head, they cannot commence their initiation more agree- 
ably than by reading Mr. Bristed’s book. It appears that the 
writer, while under training for the clerical office in an American 
college, was induced by circumstances to continue his studies at 
an Englishuniversity. He had plenty of money, and his lean- 
ings being rather aristocratic, our young republican entered him- 
self as a fellow commoner (which, being interpreted for the benefit 
of the English reader, means a gentleman student), at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge and “ paid the piper” proportionately. There he 
enjoyed himself with his friends, and crammed himself with as 
much Greek and Latin (he hated mathematics) as fitted him for 
a scholarship, and for quoting the classics, which he does rather 
frequently.. ‘There is consequently a due mingling of “ gaieties 
and gravities ;” or, as Mr. Bristed has it, moana jév yerdia moana 
32 cmovdaia. As it respects the yeacia, we see the Cantabs at their 
boat-races, walking excursions, and supper-parties, with a fair 
sprinkling of the best Cantab anecdotes, jokes, and slang. 
And not only are we furnished with the Greek for many 
English words (for the benefit of Herodotus and the ancients, 
we suppose), but for the benefit of the moderns and outsiders 
there is a complete glossary of the Cantab dialect. As it re- 
spects the covdaia, we are favoured with an inspection of the 
whole academic machinery, and with an opportunity of perusing 
about a dozen English and Latin declamations, with specimens 
of the examination papers in classics and mathematics, philo- 
sophy and theology, for students at every stage of their studies, 
and for candidates for all the various honours. These papers 
occupy 280 closely printed pages, rather too much space to be 
occupied in a popular work with unknown tongues and equally 
unknown mathematical symbols ; but they are inserted in order 
to stimulate Brother Jonathan to make a better use of his 
grammar and dictionary, and, being only for those whom they 
may concern, are packed away in a huge appendix at the end 
of the second volume. 

In addition to such minute information about the Cambridge 
system, Mr. Bristed philosophises, or rather moralises, upon 
it. ‘The rationale of their recreations, the intellectual results 
of the academic system, and the state of morals and religion 
in Cambridge, are elaborately discussed. A comparison is 
drawn between the English universities and those of America, 
in which the inferiority of the latteris admitted. Finally, there 
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is an eloquent peroration about the advantages of classical 
studies to youth in general, and to American youth in parti- 
cular. 
As the star of “a new poet” is said to have recently 
appeared in the horizon of Scotland, and nature is 
rarely so prolific of poets as to send two at a time, our readers 
must expect nothing but the ordinary material in this line 
from America. Bayard Taylor has issued a new volume of 
Tennysonian imitations’, and R. H. Stoddard has produced 
some very neat imitations® of Bayard Taylor. Neither of them 
rises above mediocrity. ‘Taylor has evidently a large organ of 
locality and excels in description of scenery. His vocation is 
that of a traveller rather than a poet. At the present time he 
is on his way from “ New York to Nineveh ;” and, as we learn 
from the New York Tribune, set out with the intention of not 
adding another volume to the catalogue of Oriental Travels, 
but the temptation has proved too strong for him, so that a 
book will in due time be the result. 

Of all countries America is in the most favourable 


Poetry. 


Social 


Reform, circumstances for solving social problems, both 

theoretically and practically. A new party has re- 
cently sprung up which claims to have thrown some new light 
upon the subject. In the far west, social experiments have 
been going on for the last twenty years at a new Utopia called 


Trialville, under the superintendence of Josiah Warren. This 
person is the prophet of the new principle, and a gentleman 
named Stephen Pearl Andrews is his apostle and interpreter. 
Only two numbers of an intended series on “the Science of 
Society ” have as yet reached us. The first contains a lecture 
by Mr. Andrews on the “True Constitution of Government, in 
the Sovereignty of the Individual, as the final development of 
Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism,” which is a clear and 
forcible statement of the doctrine of Individuality, and which 
reads remarkably like a reproduction of William Maccall’s 
“ Elements of Individualism.” ‘The second is a pamphlet 
entitled, “Cost the Limit of Price; a scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade,” in the Preface to which he says: 


“We do not bring forward a System, a Plan, or a Constitution, to be 
voted on, adopted, or agreed to, by mankind at large, or by any set 
of men whatsoever. Nothing of the sort! We point out certain prin- 
ciples in nature which relate to the order of human society; in con- 
forming to which mankind will find their affairs harmonically adjusted, 
and in departing from which they will run into confusion. The know- 





5 “ A Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs.” By Bayard Taylor, 1852. 
& “ Poems.” By Richard Henry Stoddard, 1852. 
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ledge of these principles is Science. It is the property of science that 
it does not say, ‘By your leave.’ It exists whether you will or no. 
If you understand and conform, well; if not, wo be to you. Hence 
the government of consequences is itself scientific, which no man-made 
government is. Men have sought for ages to discover the science of 
government; and lo! here it is, that men cease totally to attempt to 
govern each other at all! that they learn to know the consequences 
of their own acts, and that they arrange their relations with each other 
upon such a basis of science that the disagreeable consequences shall be 
assumed by the agent himself.” 


This is all very well; but it is merely affirming that wise 
people will be able to govern themselves, and that, in the 
absence of this wisdom, they must sin and suffer on. The 
doctrine of “ Cost” seems also to be a mere play upon words. 
It maintains that the value of an article is the price it deserves 
to bring, and not, as now, what it can manage to bring. He 
says that the difference is very simple, but very great. ‘Truly, 
as simple and as great as the difference between honesty and 
dishonesty. “Cost” means the time and trouble added to 
nature’s materials, and this no doubt should be the limit or 
regulator of price; but in such a case, the measure itself is the 
very thing most difficult of measurement; and as his doctrine 
of the Sovereignty of the Individual deprecates an authoritative 
measurement by Government, or the enforcement of the measure, 
when agreed upon, in controlling price, the operation of the 
principle is left to be settled by the contracting parties, as it is 
now. ‘This scheme is right in rejecting the direct organization 
of new social machinery, and in aiming to secure the desired 
improvements by the introduction of a principle or recognition 
of a law, whose operation would be regenerative and not revo- 
lutionary; but what more is this than the introduction of a 
higher moral force, and what is all the talk about the good 
results to be evolved from it, but an affirmative of the truism, 
that as the world grows wiser and better, wiser and better will 
grow the world? 

The mantle of Margaret Fuller seems to have fallen on the 
shoulders of Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, author of “The Sinless 
Child,” and lady-contributor to the New York Tribune. In 
the pages of that journal there recently appeared a series of 
articles from-her pen on female radicalism, which have been 
republished under the title of ‘‘ Woman and her Needs.” Her 
object*is to show that, while woman has been created as one 
part of human intelligence, she has a right to be heard and 
felt in human affairs, not by tolerance merely, but as a wel- 
come and needed element of human thought ; that in the case 
of woman, as in that of man, her pursuits should vary with her 
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capacities ; that liberty is as needful and as safe to the one as 
to the other ; that every true woman should assert her right, 
and endeavour to win her way to pecuniary independence—to 
a position secured independent of a relation to the other sex ; 
that the marriage contract should be put on the same basis with 
other contracts, as regards the individual freedom, equality, 
and responsibility of the persons entering into it, which would 
naturally and necessarily secure for it greater inviolability 
than exists under present arrangements; and that, married or 
unmarried, woman may have the liberty, unrestricted by law or 
custom, of developing and maintaining her individuality as a 
positive being, and not merely as a woman. 

** Bloomerism” may now be pronounced a “ great fact,” and 
has a league and a literature devoted to the most active propa- 
gandism wherever millinery holds its threaden sway over “ wo- 
mankind.” Bloomerism, however, is a conservative school of 
Female Reform, compared with another school which, though 
nameless as yet, will most probably be christened Weberism, 
after its founder. The Moderationists are for a reform of female 
costume, but the Weberists go for a total abolition / 

Miss Helena Maria Weber will only patronize the tailors, 
who, as the sect increases, may calculate on increased prosperity 
in trade. In a literary journal, this young lady is spoken of as 
a person of “ unaffected modesty,” “ strict womanly delicacy,” 
and “ lady-like manners.” ‘“ She dresses,” says the writer, “in 
the Paris fashions, generally in a black dress-coat, with panta- 
loons to correspond, though I have seen her, in the evening, 
wear a stylish blue coat enriched with lustrous gilt buttons, and 
small clothes of a light colour. Her hair, of course, is cut 
short.” We are further informed that “ her writings breathe a 
genuine and deep spirit of piety,” and that “her tracts are made 
class-books in many of the female seminaries.” She is said to 
possess great learning, great personal attractions, and great in- 
fluence both as a writer and as a speaker. It only requires to 
be added that she is said to be “ free from the extreme notions 
common in France”! ‘This is certainly calculated to frighten 
sensible women from saying a word more upon the rights of 
their sex ; but in such circumstances it is pleasing to meet with 
anything having a practical and solid bearing upon their wel- 
fare. We have perused a modest little book of this kind by Miss 
Catherine Beecher, entitled “'The true Remedy for the Wrongs 
of Woman, with a History of an Enterprise having that for its 
Object.”. The wrongs of woman result from her false position, 
and from being shut out from her true profession as educator of 
the human race. In aright state of society,— 

“ All women will be educated, and, what is more, educated for their 
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profession, as the conservators of the domestic state, the nurses of the 
sick, the guardians and developers of the human body in infancy, and 
the educators of the human mind. With this view of the matter, we 
are prepared to understand what are the real wrongs of woman. They 
may all be regarded as involved under these general heads: that her 
profession is dishonoured ; that she is not educated for her profession ; 
that in a vast majority of cases she is cut off from all employ in her true 
vocation ; and that where it is open to her, she is drawn to it by few of 
those motives of honour and advantage that stimulate the other sex . . . 
The training of the human mind in the years of infancy and childhood, 
this, it is claimed, is the appropriate and highest vocation of woman. 
And in all those States and cities in our country where education pros- 
pers the most, it has flourished just exactly in proportion to the extent 
in which men have forsaken, and women have been restored to, this em- 
ploy. There are now more than co million children in this country with- 
out any schools! There are probably as many more in schools taught 
by men, who could be far more appropriately employed in shops or mills, 
or other masculine pursuits. Were all these children placed in schools 
at the ordinary rate of apportionment of pupils to teachers, it would re- 
quire 200,000 women to meet the demand. Where are those women ? 
They are living in indolent ease, or they are toiling in shops and mills, 
or in some other employments, which yield a pittance scarcely sufficient 
to sustain life.” 


: In our last number we called attention to the work of 
mg Mr. Coues on Mechanical Philosophy, and we have 
now to report a larger and more elaborate work of a 
similar character on the same subject’. The author maintains 
that, as mechanical and chemical sciences are at issue in their 
respective doctrines, the one or the other must be essentially 
erroneous ; that their respective forces are really the same; and 
that “ inherent forces” and “ imponderable agents” are resolv- 
able simply into “the propagation of mechanical action through 
the medium of electric matter.” The extensive collection of 
curious and important facts in this book constitutes it quite a 
cyclopedia of physical science. We consider it a work of un- 
usual excellence. 

A new Cyclopedia has recently been brought out at New 
York. The “ Encyclopedia Americana” was a masterly adapta- 
tion of the Conversations Lexicon by Dr. Francis Lieber, and 
the present one is also a translation from the German, under 
the superintendence of Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian 
Institute. The alphabetic arrangement is discarded, and the 
subjects are distributed according to their likeness (sixov) or 
natural affinity, which is the method now universally adopted 





7 “ Philosophy of the Mechanics of Nature, and the Source and Modes of 
Action of Natural Motive-Power.” By Z. Allen. 8vo., 1852. Illustrated 
with numerous woodcuts, 
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in Germany in works of this nature. Hence its name—the 
“TconoGRAPHIC EncycLopepia.” It is strictly a “ circle of the 
sciences,” and excludes biography and speculative philosophy. 
The subjects treated of are mathematics and astronomy, physics 
and meteorology, chemistry and mineralogy, geognosy and 
geology, botany and zoology, anthropology and surgery, geo- 
graphy, history, and ethnology, military and naval sciences, 
architecture and the fine arts, mythology and technology. In 
short, it is a series of text-books of a highly popudar character, 
intended for the general reader. To give it all the convenience 
of an ordinary cyclopzdia, the indexes and contents are very 
complete, occupying more than 200 pages. The entire work 
occupies four royal octavo volumes, with two additional quarto 
volumes for the 12,000 illustrations which accompany the letter- 
ress. 

‘alice “The Grammar of English Grammars,’ by Goold 
and Biblical Brown, is quite a philological curiosity ; it bears the 
Criticism. same relation to English grammars that “ Cobbin’s 
Condensed Commentary” bears to “ Biblical Annotators.” A 
catalogue is given of about 400 grammars, which have been dis- 
sected and distributed into their appropriate places in this 
encyclopedic work. ‘The author has been twenty-seven years 
employed in packing his materials, and on finishing his John- 
sonian labours, expresses “ reverent gratitude to God for the 
signal mercy” which has enabled him to get through his 
task ! 

Of new biblical works of importance, a passing notice may 
be given of Hackett’s “ Commentary on the Acts,”* and Mur- 
doch’s “Translation of the Syriac New Testament’. Mr. 
Hackett is a disciple of Moses Stuart, and, in accordance with 
the grammatico-historical method of writing commentary,— 

“Tt has been the writer’s endeavour to present the results of the 
present state of biblical study, as applied to the illustration of the Acts 
of the Apostles. The grammatical references and explanations will 
enable the student to judge of the consistency of the interpretations 
given with the laws of the Greek language ; the authorities cited will 
show the state of critical opinion on all passages that are supposed to be 
uncertain or obscure ; the geographical, archeological, and other inform- 
ation collected from many different sources, will unfold the relations of 
the book to the contemporary history of the age in which it was writ- 
ten, and serve to present to the mind a more vivid conception of the 





8 “ A Qommentary on the Original Text of the Acts of the Apostles.” 
By H. B. Hackett, Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological 
Institution. 8vo., 1852. 

9 “The New Testament ; a literal Translation from the Syriac-Peshito 
Version.” By James Murdoch, D.D. 8vo., 1851. 
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reality of the scenes and the events which the narrative describes. The 
predominant object has been to determine by the rules of a just philology 
the meaning of the sacred writer, and not to develop the practical applica- 
tions, or, to any great extent, the doctrinal implications of its meaning.” 


In Dr. Murdoch’s work the principles adopted have been— 


“To translate, as literally as possible, in consistence with idiomatic 
and perspicuous English ; to use Saxon phraseology in preference to 
Latin ; to adopt the obsolescent and solemn style of the English Bible ; 
in general, to avoid using technical theological terms, when good substi- 
tutes could be found, in order to call away attention from the word to 
the thing; and to translate idiomatic phrases not fully naturalized in the 
English language by equivalent English phrases, and not to transfer 
them in their foreign costume.” 

The work is beautifully stereotyped, and presents a very attrac- 
tive appearance. 
emeas It will be pleasant news to the admirers of Theodore 
Works, arker to learn that the sermons, speeches, and ad- 
dresses, which he has put forth from time to time 
during the last seven years, and of which many eager appli- 
cants have found it difficult to procure complete sets, are now 
collected into two goodly volumes”. Each is a manifesto of 
opinion, and goes direct into the subject. He tells you what he 
thinks—not what you ought to think. On all the great ques- 
tions which have agitated the American public of late, the pro- 
phetic voice of Theodore Parker might always be heard loud 
and long, till truth and right prevailed. Public life is his 
sphere: he is a man for the masses—a man of heroic speech 
and heroic action. While Emerson soliloquizes in the woods, 
Parker mounts his rostrum at the Melodeon, and delivers an 
“oration” to the people. At his installation, when in true 
prophetic style he “preached himself in,” he discourses of 
“the true idea of a Christian church!” When warlike mea- 
sures are proposed by the Government, forth comes from the 
pulpit and the press “a sermon of war.” ‘The war policy pre- 
vails, and another “sermon of the Mexican war” makes its 
appearance. Remembering that charity, like the eagle’s flight, 
begins at home, he turns the attention of his hearers to the 
destitution around them in a sermon, “ Of the perishing classes 
in Boston.” From paupers he turns to thieves, and discourses 
“Of the dangerous classes in Boston.” And so on with the 
“ moral” and “ spiritual” condition of the community. There 
is nothing in these sermons for a congregation to yawn over. 
He talks from the pulpit as he does from the platform—as a 





10 “ Speeches, Addresses, and occasional Sermons.” By Theodore Parker. 
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man, and not as a clergyman. Facts and figures alternate 
with texts, and statistics with Scripture, till one would almost 
fancy that he had an almanac rather than a Bible before 
him. When his sermon is specially “Of poverty,” it is not a 
homily on contentment such as would befit an English incum- 
bent, but he asks “ why are the poor in poverty?” and lays 
down his counsels calculated not so much to comfort them in 
their poverty, as to redeem them from it. Invariably he con- 
cludes with the question, “ What can we do to make things 
better?” He is evidently doing a great and good work. He 
is in his right sphere, and he seems to be conscious of it. 
Emerson is the poet—the maker; Parker is the prophet—the 
out-speaker. Neither poet nor philosopher, he has imported 
much poetry and philosophy into his writings. He is not an 
original thinker himself; but he has a rare gift of discerning 
original thought in others, with vigorous powers of assimila- 
tion, and great skill in applying them to the question of the 
moment. 

Horace Mann has collected his letters and speeches on 

slavery, which he dedicates to the.young men of Massachusetts. 
The works of Calhoun, the celebrated senator from Carolina, 
are also in course of publication. The first volume contains a 
** Disquisition on Government,” and a “ Discourse on the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States.” These papers 
display all the clearness, grasp, and rude strength for which 
their author was distinguished. They are published under the 
direction of the General Assembly of the State of South Caro- 
lina. Under similar patronage the works of Alexander Hamil- 
ton have now reached the seventh and last volume. They 
contain his correspondence, his political and official writings— 
civil and military. 
Mr. Bancroft has given us the first volume of his 
“History of the American Revolution,” which con- 
stitutes, properly speaking, the fourth volume of his “ History 
of the United States ;” and we are surprised that he should 
exchange a title indicative at least, of a national aim, for the 
episodical one now adopted. According to a hint thrown out 
by Daniel Webster in the course of his eloquent address before 
the New York Historical Society, on the 23rd of February, it 
would appear that a “History of Rome” from some distin- 
guished American is in contemplation. After stating that he 
does not know a good civil history of Rome, he adds :— 

**T know nothing of the fact, but I once had an intimation that one 
of the most distinguished writers of our time and of our country, has 
had his thoughts turned to this subject for several years. If this be so, 
and the work, said to be in contemplation, be perfected, it will be true, 
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as I have no doubt, that the civil history of the great republic of anti- 
quity will have been written, not only with thorough research, but also 
with elegance of style, and chaste deaiiel illustration, by a citizen of 
the great republic of modern times.” 


In the last number of the “ North American Re- 
view,” "' the first article is on Latham’s Treatise on 
the English Language. It gives a pretty close abstract of 
the work: its tone is appreciatory, but discriminative. The 
second article, on Pius 1X., is a mere abridgment of Farini’s 
history, by a writer too ignorant of any other history to know 
what calls for his approval or censure. Farini’s facts and 
Farini’s opinions are implicitly followed. Its tone, accordingly, 
is highly conservative. Its laudations of the Pope would suit 
the Tadlet, and its sneers at Mazzini would have been more 
befitting the Times or Morning Post. It is a singular 
article to appear in a republican journal. It is followed by an 
abridgment, in similar style, of Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors.” It gives the cream of the work, and is 
therefore “lively and readable.” ‘The article on ‘ Modern 
French Painters” dates its sketches from the time of Joseph 
Vernet and Greuze, and embraces chiefly the historical 
painters. It contains some judicious hints directive of the 
taste for the fine arts that is at present rapidly developing 
itself in America. In the way of literature there is some 
sound and shrewd criticism on Fenimore Cooper. It concludes 
with a lamentation over the unfulfilled promises of a national 
literature, indicated in the rude vigour of Cooper’s earlier works. 
Much to our surprise, the writer adduces it as a subject of 
regret, that educated Americans lose the peculiar features of 
the American character, and become hardly distinguishable 
from Englishmen ; while the only books, it is asserted, which 
reflect the national wind, are those which are representative of, 
and are popular amongst, the descendants of the aboriginal 
colonists ; such, for example, as “ Nick of the Woods,” “ The 
Life of David Crokett,” and “The Big Bear of Arkansas!” 
It would be as reasonable for an English Jeremiah to maintain 
that our truest specimens of national literature are “ Jack the 
Giant-Killer” and “'Tom Thumb,” and to lament that we ever 
came under the influence of Grecian, Roman, or other foreign 
literatures, ancient and modern. Necessity, however, is stronger, 
and sometimes wiser, than volition. In politics, America is in- 
dependent ; but in literature she is still a European colony. As 
easy and as wise would it be to refuse to speak “ the tongue 
that Shakspeare spoke,” as to refuse the literature which that 
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tongue possesses. To us it is no impoverishment, to her it is un- 
speakable gain. She has a rich literature by inheritance, when 
otherwise she might have been in absolute poverty, or slowly 
working her way out of barbarism. What she inherits from 
England is abundant capital to begin with ; by-and-by it will 
become reproductive. A noble national literature will without 
fail issue from a noble national life, which, amid the present 
isolation of her different races, she has not as yet realized, except 
in a very qualified sense. Give her a century for ethnological 
amalgamation—give her another century for unitive develop- 
ment—and then! The article on “ Commercial Intercourse 
with British America” takes the same view as to international 
relations commercially, which we have suggested as to their re- 
lations intellectually. Canada and the States are so essentially 
one, notwithstanding political isolation, that in trade and traffic 
the one country must necessarily be, and actually is, a part of 
the other. It is the best article in the number. ‘The other ar- 
ticles are on “‘ English Travellers of Rank in America” (Lord 
Carlisle and the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley), and on 
Newman’s “ Political Economy.” 
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ArT. XI.—ConTEMpoRARY LITERATURE OF GERMANY *. 


W* had occasion last quarter to notice the change of 
direction which had taken place in German literature ; 
the experience of the present does but confirm the remark. 
The once abundant stream of philosophy seems to be drying 
up, and that of theology is scantily fed. 

: One of the most interesting publications which 
Philosophy. have lately appeared in the sphere of philosophy is a 
collection of small treatises, entitled “ Parerga and Paralipo- 
mena.” The author, Arthur Schopenhauer, puts his name on 
his title-page without any addition; and this, in itself, con- 
stitutes a peculiarity among German thinkers, who generally 
set down their university station as a voucher for respectability. 
Throughout the whole collection we are constantly reminded 
that this peculiarity represents an important fact, viz., that the 
author keeps aloof from the universities and their distinctions, 
and rejoices in a sense of independence from scholastic tram- 
mels. As the inventor of a philosophical system formed by a 
considerable modification of Kantism (as originally propounded 





* The works named in this article have been furnished by Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Norgate and Mr. David Nutt. ‘ 
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by the sage of Kénigsberg), he has been before the public 
some eight or ten years; but he seems to have been totally 
overlooked by the professors of philosophy, and his present 
volumes show something of the bitterness of disappointment 
expressed in the form of exultation. 

German philosophy has never come in contact with a more 
savage adversary than Arthur Schopenhauer; nor, if he meets 
the attention which his acuteness and erudition deserve, with 
one more decidedly dangerous. If he has been insulted by 
the silence of the Hegelians, Herbartites, &c., he is, at any rate, 
resolved to avenge his wrongs by his own loudness ; and his book 
is chiefly interesting as a complete “show up” of the German 
philosophers since the time of Kant. His scurrility, which is 
worthy to be compared with that of Swift, may probably induce 
the assailed to hug themselves in a genteel contempt; but, 
unfortunately, his hits are so very hard, and are backed by 
such an amount of strong sense, that if once they come before 
the notice of the public it will be difficult to ignore them. It 
has usually been the custom with German philosophers for 
each to have a language of his own. Thus there is one set of 
technical terms peculiar to Fichte ; another to Schelling; and 
a third, more complex than any, to Hegel, neither of which 
can be mastered without a special training; and the purport of 
a philosophical controversy is thus as completely veiled from 
the eyes of the commonly educated public, as the theological 
disputes of the schoolmen from the comprehension of the lait 
in the Middle Ages. Schopenhauer, however, writes so that he 
who runs may read; and he drags thinkers of reputed pro- 
fundity before a bar for which they have been unprepared, and 
may be as formidable an enemy to the church philosophical, 
already tottering in Germany, as Voltaire was to the Church of 
Rome, already weakened by schisms and reformations. 

The principle which lies at the basis of Schopenhauer’s 
attack upon the German systems, viz., that no independent 
course of thought on certain subjects can be pursued by the 
occupant of a chair controlled by a government, but that the 
appointment to such chairs js a constant encouragement to 
the invention of new systems, not for the sake of truth, but 
for the sake of a salary, has been partly hinted at by a very 
acute and independent thinker of our own country, Mr. G. H. 
Lewes. 

“ Tt is a mistake,” says Mr. Lewes, “ to suppose that philosophy has 
any existence in Germany apart from the universities. The jargon of 
metaphysics infects even the daily newspapers; but so little hold has 
any doctrine upon the national mind that if the professorships were 
abolished we should soon cease to hear of philosophy, whereas, so long 
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as it remains a profession, it wil’ be more or less kept up. Yet compare 
England in this respect—England, which is said to possess a positive 
incapacity for philosophy, because it has a positive contempt for it. 
Our great thinkers have not been men who made philosophy a profes- 
sion by which to gain their livelihood. Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berke- 
ley, Hume, Hartley, were not professors, yet they found audiences 
composed of thinking men, ot rival professors. Could any German 
metaphysician now find such an audience? We unhesitatingly answer, 
No. Remember that we wish to cast no shade of blame upon profes- 
sorships ; that men can earn their daily bread while prosecuting their 
philosophical studies is a subject not of reproach but of congratulation. 
Our observation only extends to the fact, that as it is a profession, there 
will always be a certain number of professors anxious to magnify its 
merits and to increase its influence ; and this fact explains the other 
fact of Germany still manifesting a certain activity in a pursuit long since 


abandoned by England.”—History of Philosophy, vol. iv. p. 237. 


If we so far modify Mr. Lewes’s expressions as to make 
them apply not to philosophy in general, but te German 
philosophy in particular, they are, as far as they go, completely 
harmonious with the view more recently expressed by Scho- 
penhauer. The point, however, that a government professor is 
bound to make his system fit to some extent the government 
religion, and that, therefore, he is not in a condition of scientific 
freedom, is not touched upon in this extract. On this point 
let us hear Schopenhauer :— 


“ A government will not keep people in its pay to contradict directly 
or indirectly that which it makes thousands of its appointed priests or 
religious professors proclaim from all the pulpits, since the former, in 
proportion to their efficiency, would diminish the efficiency of the latter. 

- +. Through this circumstance the university philosophers are 
placed in a very peculiar situation, the mystery of which well deserves 
a slight mention. In all other sciences, the professors have no other 
duty but to teach the truth to the best of their ability, but with the 
professors of philosophy this duty is to be understood cum grano salis. 
The peculiarity rests upon the fact that the problem of philosophical 
science is the same to which religion, after its own fashion, often affords 
a solution. Hence, although the professors of philosophy are to teach 
what is true, their doctrine must be essentially the same as that which 
is taught by the religion of the country, inasmuch as that is true like- 
wise. Hehce arose the naive admission made in 1840, by a pro- 
fessor of good repute, that if a philosophy denies the fundamental ideas 
of Christianity it is either false, or, even if true, unserviceable. We 
can see from this that in an university-philosophy truth only occupies a 
secondary position, and that when it is required it must rise from its 
seat to make room for something else. This distinguishes the philo- 
sophical chair in Germany from all the other sciences. The consequence 
is, that, so long as the church endures, only such a philosophy can be 
taught at the universities as, being compiled with the national religion 
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constantly in view, runs parallel to it in all essentials, and is in fact 
nothing but a paraphrase and apology for that religion, although it may 
be strangely twisted, oddly decked out, and, as a “natural consequence, 
hard of ‘comprehension. Within the limits imposed upon them, nothing 
is left for the teachers to do, but to seek for new terms and forms of 
expression with which to invest the national religion, which in this 
diluted state is called philosophy. If any one would do more than this, 
he either trespasses on a neighbouring department, or takes refuge in 
some harmless nonsense, such as an abstruse analytical calculation of 
the equilibrium of ideas in the human head’. In the meanwhile, the 
university philosophers remain quite contented with their chains ; 
their only real purpose being to get an honest living for themselves, 
their wives, and their children, and to enjoy a certain degree of respect 
in the eyes of the public. As for the deeply-moved mind of a real 
philosopher, wholly and solely bent on solving the riddle of our mys- 
terious existence, they would class such a mind among mythological 
entities; or, if they actually saw any one endowed with it, they would 
set him down as a monomaniac, for, as an ordinary rule, no one dreams 
that philosophy is really a serious matter less than a teacher of that 
science. Just as he among Christians who believes the least is generally 
the Pope. . . A proof of the conditional existence of all 
universsty-philosophy is shown by the well-known fate of Fichte, 
though in truth he was no genuine philosopher, but a mere sophist. 
Fichte had ventured in his philosophical teaching to disregard the re- 
ligion of the country ; he was accordingly removed, and insulted by the 
populace into the bargain. This punishment produced its due effect ; 
for when he was afterwards established in Berlin, the absolute Ego was 
obsequiously converted into God Almighty, and the whole doctrine 
received a Christian tinge.” 


The concluding part of this extract will be startling enough 
to those who regard Fichte’s works of the second period as 
results of a mental development higher than that which was 
attained in the first, and have not paid sufficient attention to 
the fact, that the attempt at a rigid scientific deduction made 
by the philosopher at the commencement of his career, is after- 
wards completely abandoned. 

Without professing to go the lengths of Schopenhauer in his 
assaults on the successors of Kant—for we still bear in mind 
the heroic moral character of Fichte, and the varied acquire- 
ments of Hegel—we would observe that his book, if it receives 
the attention which is due to it, will produce a good effect, even 
if it be triumphantly answered. The respondent must resort 
to more convincing arguments than are at present to be found 
in the writings of the German philosophers, for at present, 
however much we may admire their constructive power, and 
the breadth of their erudition, we can only accept their tenets 





2 This is meant as a blow at Herbart. 
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by an exercise of faith similar to that which actuates an ortho- 
dox laity in the adoption of the Athanasian creed. 

An elaborate work on the essence, or, as we should say, the 
genius of Protestantism’, affords an instance of that slow pro- 
gress which so often characterizes German publication. The 
first volume is dated 1846, and the third (which is in two parts) 
has only just issued from the press. The author, Dr. Daniel 
Schenkel, who is Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, writes in 
a liberal spirit, and as his sources are taken from the period of 
the Reformation, which he has most carefully studied, balanc- 
ing the opinions of one reformer against those of another, it 
will be a valuable addition to the theological library as a 
thesaurus of digested information. 

In his general theory of religion, Dr. Schenkel seems to be 
under Hegel's influence, without adopting his views. Religious 
consciousness passes through three degrees of development. 
At the first step, which he calls the theological, man recognises 
the Deity as something external and opposite to himself, and 
this step has its visible expression in paganism, the deities of 
which are nothing but personified abstractions or creatures of 
fancy. At the second, or anthropological step, God is no 
longer in opposition to man, but man is in a state of discord 
with himself, and subject to the pangs of conscience. The 
system that corresponds with this step is Judaism, the pain 
incident to which leads ultimately to the remedy, which is 
found at the theanthropological step, at which God no more 
appears in the form of an external being (as in paganism), or 
in the form of a law (as in Judaism), but as a realized divine 
love. This is of course represented by Christianity, which 
having overcome, or rather absorbed into itself, the two previous 
states, goes through a course of development in which the 
Pagan and Judaical elements are apparent. The early period 
of the Church, when disputes were held concerning the divinity 
of Christ, the nature of the Trinity, and so forth, and believers 
were divided into sects orthodox and heterodox, according to 
their opinions on these topics, is the theological, God being 
still held as an external subject of discussion. The second, or 
anthropological period, begins with Augustine, and the contro- 
versies are no longer about the nature of God, but about 
original sin, free will, and so forth, which eminently belong to 
the nature of man. To quote Dr. Schenkel’s words,—* The 
question is now not so much who redeems man as how man is 
redeemed—the age does not strive after clear thoughts about 





3 “Das Wesen des Protestantismus.” Dargestellt von D. Schenkel. 
Schaffhausen, 1846-52. 
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God, but peace with God in the conscience.” The pain and 
longing incident to this state, as in Judaism, finds its visible 
expression in hermitages and convents. With Pope Gregory 
VII. begins the third, or theanthropological period, in which 
the church, putting all theological controversy to silence, 
triumphing over conscience itself, and armed with a power of 
absolution, would terminate all spiritual contests. However, 
the attempt at reconciliation proves a failure, and the triumph 
over the individual mind is only apparent. Solitary thinkers 
are at work in their closets. A notion that a spiritual yoke has 
been unrighteously imposed becomes more and more pre- 
valent, and the ultimate result is the Reformation. Here again 
a threefold development takes place in the bosom of Protes- 
tantism. Abstract theology at first occupies the mind; and it 
is not till towards the close of the seventeenth century that the 
anthropological state begins to manifest itself, and the sub- 
jective conscience asserts its rights against theological objec- 
tivity—the mere historical Christ being transformed into a 
Christ of the heart or conscience, accordingly as the believer is 
a pietist or a philosopher. In the contest between the theolo- 
gical and the anthropological state, Protestantism is yet in- 
volved. One party would deny all freedom of faith and con- 
science, while the other party, to show their freedom, would 
dispense with freedom altogether. The third period of Pro- 
testantism—the establishment of a church worthy the name— 
has not yet arrived, but is a problem to be solved by futurity. 
Friedrich von Sallet, a poet who has gained some reputation 
by versifying the doctrines of the left-hand Hegelians, has 
written a little work*, half popular, half philosophical, to prove 
that his party is not atheistical. They only reject the word 
God in its ordinary sense, but not the thing itself. Contro- 
versies of this sort are after all but unprofitable, and the merest 
tyro in logic needs not to be informed, that when two dis- 
putants attach different meanings to a word, anything but an 
apparent reconciliation is impossible. If the philosopher ac- 
knowledges a Deity having totally different attributes from the 
God of the populace, he must endure to be called an atheist, 
and console himself with his own conscience as best he may. 
A “ History of the Prussian Court and Nobility, and 
of Prussian Diplomacy,”* takes up the subject at the 
barbaric theological period immediately succeeding the Re- 


History. 





4 “ Die Atheisten und Gottlosen unserer Zeit.” Von F. v. Sallet. Ham- 
burg, 1852. 

5 “ Geschichte des Preussischen Hofs und Adels, und der Preussischen 
Diplomatie.” Von Dr. Edward Vehse. Hamburg: Hoffman and Campe, 
1851. 
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formation, and carries it down to the Dresden Conference of 
1851. Such a task, it is obvious, could not be executed in a 
brief space, and it is therefore the more to be regretted that 
Dr. Vehse should have taken up so considerable a portion of 
his six volumes with what might have been advantageously re- 
trenched. A more rigorous digestion of his materials would 
certainly not have lessened the value of his work to the his- 
torical student, and would greatly have increased its attractive- 
ness to the general reader. Those who have sufficient motive 
and sufficient patience for wading through hundreds of pages, 
filled with little more than lists of names of persons composing 
the court, the diplomatic body, &c., beginning with the reign 
of the great Elector in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
would be likely to seek their history altogether for themselves 
in the original documents ; those who have not, would be de- 
terred from venturing on the book at all. Apart from this 
defect, however (one easily remediable in a second edition), the 
“ History of the Prussian Court” is an interesting and valuable 
contribution to historical literature, wisely departing, in its 
numerous biographical and anecdotical details, from the exces- 
sive tendency to generalization common among German his- 
torians. There is no malady from which history has suffered 
more than from its dignity; and the great improvement that 
has taken place in the method of writing history of late years, 
is in nothing more observable than in this—that historians have 
at last made the discovery, that it has and can have no other 
dignity than that which belongs to human nature itself. In 
treating of kings and courts especially, they often find them- 
selves concerned with the smallest of human beings, and to 
ignore whatever is familiar, little, and even mean, would be 
to preserve the dignity of history by forfeiting one of the most 
valuable lessons it conveys. There could not readily be found, 
perhaps, a more effectual method of instilling the principles of 
republicanism, than that of a study of the private history of 
courts and courtiers. Turn, for instance, to some of the details 
here given concerning Frederick, not quite undeservedly re- 
garded as the greatest of Prussia’s monarchs, nearly all of 
whom must be admitted to rise more or less above the average 
of royalty. Look at the orgies of Rheinsberg, where Frede- 
rick’s bride, the newly-married Princess of Prussia, slily dilutes 
her friend’s Burgundy with Sillery Champagne ; and then sets 
the example of smashing glass, porcelain, chandeliers, &c., till 
not a whole piece is left in the room; or view the same great 
monarch at a more advanced and philosophical period of life, 
studying the bill of fare for the next day, always sent up for his 
inspection ; or at table with a pencil and a piece of paper beside 
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him, taking notes of his observations on the dishes, to serve as 
a text for his subsequent conference with the chef of the 
kitchen, who held command over twelve cooks—French, 
Italian, Russian, English, and German. What would be 
thought of such traits in any one to be judged by an ordinary 
human standard? And these are no isolated examples. It is im- 
possible to look into the private records of any court—at all 
events up to the present time—without finding ourselves plung- 
ing into what looks like a chronique scandaleuse. 

Dr. Vehse complains that, in Germany, history has not been 
written by men who have themselves taken an active part in 
the affairs of life, or occupied a prominent position in society, 
like Sully and St. Simon in France, and Horace Walpole, 
Burnet, and others in England ; but that it has been left almost 
wholly to those in a subordinate situation, who, having passed 
their lives in their studies, have known little of the real living 
world beyond their walls ; and that thence has arisen, instead 
of histories, a series of generalizing hand-books, school-books, 
and highly-coloured biographies, the authors of which carefully 
avoid anything that might give offence to certain distinguished 
families, or be taken amiss at court, and who represent persons 
and events in as unmeaning, colourless a light, as if they were 
writing epitaphs or illuminated inscriptions. It may be that this 
is, in some measure, the cause of the comparative neglect into 
which German history has fallen among ourselves. Prussia, 
especially, which, since the Reformation, has been professedly, 
after England, the greatest champion of the principle involved 
in that movement, and certainly the greatest obstacle to the 
restoration of Germany to the Papal Church, might have been 
expected for that reason to be peculiarly interesting to us. 
The rulers of Prussia, from the period of its secularization, have 
been in general faithful to the principle of progress, and this 
chiefly has enabled them to maintain themselves against the 
greatly preponderating power of their Imperial rivals. The 
most remarkable departures from this principle are traced by 
Dr. Vehse to Frederick the Great—to his personal character, 
and early attachment to the opinions of his high aristocratic 
Hanoverian mother, and his estrangement from the “ citizen 
king” his father, the great foe of the nobility, who, despot as 
he was, boasted of being a true republican, and reproached his 
son with the insolence of rank and paltry pride of his manners 
—reproaches which we can hardly consider unmerited, when 
we recollect that among his first acts, after his accession, was the 
removal of all officers who were not of noble birth from the regi- 
ments of the line, that he forbade the reception of any but young 
men of noble family into the military schools, and that on all 
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occasions he drew as sternly as possible the line of demarcation 
between the nobility and the middle classes. 

A considerable space is of course devoted by Dr. Vehse to 
the life of Frederick, of whose character he appears to form a 
very correct and impartial estimate ; doing ample justice to the 
brilliant personal qualities which he possessed, but not being so 
far dazzled by them as to mistake the temporary notoriety into 
which he raised his dominions for a real and solid benefit. 
Notwithstanding a great increase of territory, and some real im- 
provements effected in many branches of the administration, his 
system met with its natural but disastrous consummation on the 
fatal field of Jena. The period of deep adversity intervening 
between this and the national regeneration of 1813, is the most 
interesting of the whole history of Prussia, and we should have 
been glad if Dr. Vehse had dwelt on it at more length. Un- 
satisfactory as was the ultimate result of the heroic effort of the 
year of liberation, there are few grander things in history than 
the rise of the whole Prussian people, as with one heart and 
soul, to burst the chain of the insolent invader. All this may, itis 
true, be considered irrelevant to-a history of the Prussian court 
and nobility, and to belong only to a history of the people ; but 
even the court at Kénigsberg, with the sacred halo of unmerited 
misfortune around it, appears under a more venerable aspect 
than at any other period, and we should have been glad to look 
more nearly at it. A sketch, too, of the court of the old 
“ Masters of Prussia,” and of the condition of the country 
under the rule of the Teutonic Knights, would, in our opinion, 
have added to the value and completeness of the work. It is 
a highly curious and picturesque chapter of history, and one of 
which, we apprehend, but little is known. 

To the extension of his plan, by which Dr. Vehse proposes 
to give us the history of the Courts of Austria, Saxony, Bruns- 
wick, Hanover, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, &c., down to the media- 
lized principalities, the whole to conclude, as the play-bills 
say, with that of the city of Hamburg, which boasts of having 
neither nobles nor courts, we can look with satisfaction only to 
the last, and that for a twofold reason. 

Revolutionary literature—if we may give that name to the 
publications called into existence by the events of 1848—has 
received several additions, among which we may name a cir- 
cumstantial account of the winter campaign (1848-49) in Hun- 
gary, compiled by the authority of Prince Windischgritz° ; the 
commencement of the Prussian revolution, by Adolf Stahr‘ ; 





6 “Der Winter Feldzug in Ungarn.” Wien, 1851. 
7 “ Die Preussische Revolution.” Von A. Stahr. Oldenburg, 1851. 
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and a characteristic account of the various orators and states- 
men, by Anton Csengery *. 

; That Géthe is still regarded as the “great fact” of 
Biography. German literature, is amply proved by the quantity of 
works which are ever issuing from the press, with the object of 
throwing new light on his life or his writings, or of condensing 
his thoughts so as to render them accessible to the most general 
public. Works of the last class, which may be compared to 
the collections which we call “ beauties,” are of trifling import- 
ance in a literary point of view. On the contrary, the views 
concerning Gdéthe’s life and development are receiving an un- 
ceasing correction from the collections of letters, and so forth, 
which from time to time make their appearance. This accumu- 
lation of wealth, which goes on increasing, is a serious impedi- 
ment to the production of any complete biography of the poet, 
since there is no small chance that the inferences made to-day 
will be rendered invalid by a bundle of newly-discovered docu- 
ments which may start into light to-morrow. The difficulty is 
heightened by the peculiarity of the poet’s life and works. His 
career is not marked by a number of striking vicissitudes, so - 
that a comprehensive view may be given by a few bold touches, 
but can only be represented by setting forth the most minute 
details, rendered all the more important by the fact, that a great 
part of his works cannot be justly understood without an exact 
knowledge of the circumstances under which they were pro- 
duced. M. Vichoff, whose biography of Géthe is the most 
elaborate yet compiled—more elaborate, perhaps, than accurate 
—seems to have shrunk before the magnitude of his task. The 
first volume of the four which were to contain the whole, ap- 
peared in 1847, and the fourth was expected as a literary tribute 
on the occasion of Géthe’s centenary festival in August, 1849 ; 
but here we are advancing towards the middle of 1852, and 
Vichoff has not yet got beyond his third volume—a volume 
which does not bring us down to the present century, so that 
the operations of Géthe, during about five-and-thirty years of 
his long arid active life, have yet to be recorded. In the mean- 
while Vichoff’s biography, though not completed, is beginning 
to grow obsolete through the new light thrown on several cir- 
cumstances by the publication of various letfers of Géthe and 
his friends since the appearance of his third volume, and it ap- 
pears that the world has still to wait for a proper biographer, 
who will commence his task when the work of collecting mate- 
rials is completed. A life of Géthe, by J. W. Schafer’, seems 





8 “ Ungarn’s Redner u. Staat«minner.” Von A. Csengery. Leipsig u. 
Wien, 1852. 
® “ Géthe’s Leben.” Von J. W. Schafer. Bremen, 1851. 
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at present, though not without inaccuracies, to be the most 
complete work of its kind. The author does not attempt to 
give every detail with its accompanying authority, but, taking a 
broad survey of his subject, confines himself rather to those 
facts which had a decided influence on the poet’s character as 
a man and as an artist. 

Schafer divides the life of Géthe into four periods, to each of 
which he devotes a book. The first of these comprises the 
youth of Géthe till his departure for Weimar ; the second the 
life at Weimar to the time of the departure for Italy ; the third 
the travels in Italy, and the “classical” days; and the fourth 
the concluding portion of Géthe’s career, in which he seemed 
to contemplate with interest every sphere of human knowledge. 
This division is not altogether approved by H. Diintzer, who 
has written an exceedingly valuable article on the subject in 
the last number of the Allgemeine Monatsschrift’, and who 
would establish the four periods according to a more normal 
division of human life, making the boyhood, youth, and man- 
hood of the poet respectively last till the years 1765, 1775, and 
1813, when the universal period (that is, the period of old age) 
would begin, and not, as Schafer would have it, in 1805. The 
period of manhood, extending from 1775 to 1813, would, ac- 
cording to Diintzer, fall into four subdivisions, the first of which 
would comprise the life at Weimar, the second the travelling 
period, the third the intimacy with Schiller, and the fourth the 
time of transition to old age. The labour thus bestowed in 
classifying the years of Géthe’s life, may seem to the superficial 
reader mere elaborate trifling, but such a view can hardly be 
entertained by any one who reflects how closely the works of 
this poet are connected with his life, so that a proper classi- 
fication of years amounts, in fact, to a proper classification of 
productions. 

Among the new materials accumulated with a view of ex- 
tending the knowledge of Géthe, we may mention in the first 
place a collection of papers by Diintzer, which he somewhat 
improperly terms a supplement to a new octavo edition of the 
poet’s works. It consists of critico-biographical comments on 
several of Géthe’s productions, with fac-simile reprints of some 
of the pamphlets chat made their appearance shortly after the 
publication of “‘ Werther.” The commotion in the literary world 
which followed the appearance of “ Werther” is set forth in very 
full detail, completely filling up the outline which is given by 
the poet himself in the “ Wahrheit und Dichtung.”" 


0 “ Allgemeine Monatsschrift,” Februar. Halle, 1852. 
" © Géthe’s Simmtliche Werke, Supplement bund.” Elberfeld, 1852. 
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Those who read “Werther” at the present day, and coldly ob- 
ject to it as “maudlin” or something of the sort, can hardly 
conceive the excitement which it occasioned when it issued fresh 
from the press, and the quantity of controversial literature to 
which it gave rise. It seemed as if the whole safety of European 
society depended upon the impression produced by one small 
volume. The attack made by the Berlin bookseller, Nicolai, in 
his counter publication, the “Joys of Werther,” immortalized 
by Géthe in his autobiography, was immediately followed by 
another shot from the same city fired off by one Riebe, a can- 
didate for the clerical office, who, in a treatise, gravely demon- 
strated in certain dialogues between “ Alcimor” and “ Phi- 
lanthropos” (how characteristic are these names of the tone of 
the last century!) that Werther should have acted otherwise. 
The acute moralist first lays down the broad. principle that man 
ought to be able to control his passions and emotions, and then 
applies it to the particular case: the hero of the naughty 
romance should have shunned Charlotte on feeling the first 
inkling of a passion, or have fortified himself with the reflection 
that there were other Charlottes in the world. A more special 
moral pointed out the folly committed by persons of the middle 
class, when they associate with persons of rank, since their 
adoption of the manners prevalent among the latter will only 
render them ridiculous when they return to their own station. 
Another adversary of a more fanatical description was the 
notorious pastor Géze, famous for his hatred of heterodoxy and 
his appellation of the “ Watchman of Sion.” The good pastor, 
who is already well known in this country as the adversary of 
Lessing, considered Riebe’s treatise very good as far as it 
went, but his grounds of assault were not sufficiently Christian, 
when Riebe to condemn suicide had recourse to arguments drawn 
from Rousseau. The romance is styled by Géze a “ bait” of 
Satan, a means conjointly with the state lotteries of demoralizing 
the people, and warns Géthe that he would have to answer at 
the Judgment-seat for all the mischief he had occasioned. 

The dramatic pamphlet, which, under the title “ Prometheus 
Deucalion and his Critics,” was written by Wagner for the pur- 
pose of turning Géthe’s assailants into ridicule, is reprinted 
exactly after the original in Diintzer’s collection, and, with its 
coarse woodcuts, is a curious specimen of a mode of carrying 
on a literary warfare impossible at the present day. Diintzer 
has been at great pains to explain the persons or periodicals 
intended by the cuts, which, as Géthe has already stated, are 
placed over the speeches in lieu of the names of the dramatis 
persone. Wagner’s pamphlet, which, as the readers of Géthe 
well know, was the cause of much uneasiness to Géthe himself, 
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gave rise to a counter production, written in the same style, and 
entitled “ Men, Beasts, and Géthe.” The titles of both these 
works are, it will be observed, framed after the title which Géthe 
gave to his own squib, “Gods, Heroes, and Wieland.” The 
authorship of “ Men, Beasts, and Géthe,” was never ascertained, 
though the sphere of inquiry was limited by the fact that it 
came from Zurich. Nicolai, who watched with interest all the 
proceedings against Géthe, and by means of his periodical ex- 
ercised great influence, denied all connection with it, and the 
opinion seems feasible that Solomon Gesner, author of the 
“Death of Abel,” was the hidden foe. In the ranks of the 
scoffers at “ Werther” finally appeared Géthe himself, who, in 
his satirical comedy, the “ Triumph of Sensibility,” enumerated 
it as one of the many publications indicative of the sickly cha- 
racter of the age. 

A correspondence between Géthe and Knebel, published as 
a sort of supplement to some letters already given to the world 
by Varnhagen von Ense and Mundt”, is another contribution 
to Géthe literature. Knebel was an intimate friend of Wieland, 
and one of the lights of the court of Weimar, and his corre- 
spondence extends from 1774, that is to say, from the time 
of Géthe’s first acquaintance with the Weimar circle, until 
1832, the year of his death. 

A comment on Géthe’s amatory poems, classed according to 
the idols to whom they refer, is elaborate enough, but we fear 
the respected author, Dr. Lehmann, will not escape a charge of 
book-making. Surely, when every one who would busy himself 
with detailed criticism on Géthe may be assumed to possess a 
copy of the poet's works, it was hardly necessary to reprint the 
poems at full length. 

The life of Lucas Cranach” is a subject of so little interest, 
that the biography already in existence would, we should have 
supposed, have sufficed for the demand; and we cannot say it 
derives much additional attraction from the mode in which it 
has been treated by Dr. Schuchardt, for he has eked out the 
slender materials existing for such a work with academical 
panegyrics, long Latin poems on the death of Cranach’s son 
and his wife, twenty or thirty pages of lists of his works, official 
documents of his appointments, &c., and the style of the whole 
is rather dry and repulsive, although we believe carefully 
worked out from original sources. 

The author, we should state, is the Secretary to the Grand 





'2 “ Briefwechsel Zwischen Géthe und Knebel.” Leipzig, 1851. 
'8 “ Lucas Cranach, des Aeltern Leben und Werke nach urgrundlichen. 
Quellen bearbeitet.” Von Christian Schuchardt. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1851. 
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Ducal Museum and Custos of Works of Art in Weimar; 
and he describes himself as having been, in a great measure, 
moved to his undertaking by the consideration of the artist 
having passed nearly his whole life in the service of the 
ancestors of the Prince of Weimar, by one of his important 
works being placed in the principal church of that city, by the 
circumstance of this picture being a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion among artists and amateurs there, by its being recently 
restored through the munificence of the Grand Duke, &c., &c., 
all which reasons have no force beyond the good city in question. 
The reader may, perhaps, recollect that Lucas Cranach the 
Elder was a painter, who lived at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and whose works (we speak of them only from hear- 
say) we understand to possess considerable technical merits— 
such as accurate drawing, and delicate and vivid colouring, which 
has preserved its freshness after the lapse of three centuries— 
but to be deficient in poetical feeling. The quality by which 
he will probably be best remembered, however, was his extra- 
ordinary rapidity of execution, commemorated in his epitaph 
in the phrase pictor celerrimus, which has been much talked 
of, and generally supposed to be a mere blunder of the stone- 
mason for celeberrimus. This point Dr. Schuchardt has suc- 
cessfully cleared up, by showing that the expression was applied 
to him by his contemporaries during his life-time. 

“ Travels in Persia, and the Land of the Kurds,”™ has 
arrived too late for more than a briefer notice than it 
might otherwise have claimed. The author, M. Moritz Wagner, 
whose travels and studies of Natural History in the East have pro- 
cured for him considerable reputation, here gives us what he de- 
clares to be his last and most important contribution to our 
knowledge of regions offering many attractions to archeologists, 
ethnographers, and naturalists, though not often visited by 
European travellers, partly, perhaps, because they are among 
the most dangerous of Western Asia. It was here the German 
antiquary Schultz, and our own countryman Brown, fell a 
sacrifice to their zeal in the cause of science, and met their 
death from the hands of the free Kurds. Possibly, should the 
ensuing quarter not be too productive, we may take occasion to 
return to these volumes in our next number. 

Miscel. | Classical studies are not pursued in Germany with the 
lanea. same ardour as a few years ago; but all who are 
familiar with Otto Jahn’s admirable edition of Persius will be 
pleased with the intelligence that he has commenced a new 


Travels. 





'4“ Reise nach Persien und dem Lande der Kurden.” Von Moritz 
Wagner. 2 vols. Leipzig: Arnold, 1852. 
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edition of Juvenal'’. The first volume, which is complete in 
itself, containing the text and the whole of the ancient scholia, 
has already appeared. J. W. Friedreich has collected what he 
calls the “ Realien” of the Iliad and Odyssey’ in a thick volume, 
alranging a quantity of existing information under heads of 

b on ¢ ‘“ : ” 6 * ” 6 ” 
practical significance such as “ hunting,” “agriculture,” “trade, 
and so forth. A synopsis of the three Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke has been published by Dr. R. Anger'’, who not 
only arranges the texts of the three evangelists in parallel 
columns, chronologically digested according to a well-known 
method, but also introduces into every page parallel passages 
from the spurious gospels and the apostolic fathers. 

“ German Letters on English Education””* afford a great deal 
of information concerning the principal public schools and edu- 
cational establishments of England, which could not be found 
in any one English book, along with much indirectly suggested 
in the remarks of the author concerning those of Germany. He 
complains of the difficulty experienced by foreigners in their 
inquiries, from the absence of any central authority, and of 
organic connection amongst the various institutions, as well as 
from the unwillingness shown in many instances to allow a 
stranger to be present during the hours of instruction. It is but 
just, however, to add, that this unwillingness mostly gave way 
as soon as it was understood that the visitor came with a definite 
purpose. The general result of his observations appears to be, 
that the schools of Germany have greatly the advantage in the 
amount of knowledge communicated, but that in the formation 
of character, and the due preparation for active life, those of 
England are to be preferred. If this were true, the balance 
might be held to be considerably in our favour; but it appears 
to us that Dr. Wiese has sometimes attributed to the system pur- 
sued in our public schools good effects which have resulted from 
other causes, and arisen rather in spite of than in consequence 
of that system. As far as our own observations have gone, we 
are inclined to think the author is correct in ascribing to the 
majority of English schoolboys a higher character for integrity, 
and a stricter regard to truth, than is common with those of the 
same standing in Germany ; but this may be accounted for 
from the more manly spirit generated by the long possession of 





* “T), Junii Juvenalis Satirarum Libri v., recensuit et emendavit Otto 
Jahn.” Berolini, 1851. 

'6 “ Die Realien in der Iliade und Odyssee.”” Von J. A. Friedreich. Er- 
langen, 1851. 

‘7 “ Synopsis Evangeliorum Mat., Marc., Luc.” Proleg., &c., adjecit Rud. 
Anger. Lipsie, 1851. 

'8 “ Deutsche Briefe iither Englische Erziehung, nebst einem Anhang iiber 
Belgische Schulen.”” Von Dr. L. Wiese. Berlin, 1852. 
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political freedom, which makes itself felt even within the walls 
of the public school as elsewhere. The plant is nourished by 
the surrounding atmosphere, as well as by the soil in which itis 
planted. Another perhaps still more efficient cause may, we 
believe, be found in the higher intellectual position of our 
women, to whom almost exclusively is entrusted the care of the 
earliest years of childhood—years unquestionably more im- 
portant for the formation of character than the whole subsequent 
life. Dr. Wiese has himself suggested that the principles 
brought by the child from home to school may be at least as 
influential as any system under which he is placed when there ; 
and, indeed, we are not aware that moral training of any kind 
forms even professedly an object of attention at our great pub- 
lic schools. In direct intellectual culture, which they do under- 
take, Dr. Wiese, disposed as he evidently was to view all that 
he saw in the most favourable light, cannot but admit their 
inferiority to those of his own country. The students of Oxford 
or Cambridge, whose free, open, and manly deportment in social 
life had attracted his admiration, had often, he found, scarcely an 
idea of their own on any svientific subject, and in general 
thought and cared for little else than pleasure, so that, for their 
improvement in after life, he suspects they are more indebted 
to the numerous indirect means of education existing in the 
country, than to anything they have carried away from the school 
or university. In the comparison of some of the German and 
English plans of instruction in the schools, however, it does 
not appear that the former are, on the whole, preferable. In 
the exercises on composition, for instance, the subjects proposed 
to the English schoolboy are never of the abstract, philosophi- 
cal, or critical-zsthetic kind common in Germany ; but such 
as deal mostly with outward objective fact, or, if touching on 
the domain of philosophy, not aspiring beyond some simple 
theme of household morals. The age of aschoolboy isin Eng- 
land not regarded as that of original production—it is seed time, 
not harvest. And in the department of education, as in some 
others, it may be that England has occasionally done more, 
merely because she has aimed at less, and acted on the maxim 
which Dr. Wiese has himself quoted as given by Merck to 
Githe: “ Attempting to realize your ideal is nonsense, and 
leads to nothing; but to elevate the actual is a worthy and 
fruitful endeavour.” 

Poetryand “ Bellettristische Schriften”'’, vols. 2 and 3, contain 
the Drama. two dramatic pieces—the Tartar Embassy, and Doge 
and Dogaressa. The former has no great claim to notice as a 





'® “ Bellettristische Schriften.” Von Franz Kiiigler. Stuttgart: Ebner 
und Soubert, 1852. 
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literary production, though, with the assistance of clever actors, 
attention to what is, we believe, in the technical language of the 
stage, denominated “business,” that is, previously arranged 
action, and the attractions of a young lady in male attire, it 
might pass off well in the performance. “ Doge and Dogaressa” 
takes higher ground. It is founded on the same incident as 
Lord Byron’s tragedy of “ Marino Faliero,” and though, as it is 
scarcely necessary to say, wanting its poetic grandeur, may be 
considered to have improved on the plot by affording the Duke 
a truer and less eccentric cause of emotion. In the former the 
superstructure of crime and suffering is far too great for the 
narrow and slight foundation on which it is built up. The 
fantastic and morbid notion of honour that could imagine itself 
imperilled or destroyed by the act of another, and that act one 
so mean and trivial as the utterance of a few words of anony- 
mous slander, is such as awakens a very imperfect sympathy. 
The passion and the vengeance of Marino Faliero so far exceed 
the cause as to approach the verge of insanity, and thus miss 
the true mark of tragic pathos. The calm and pure, but cold and 
passionless dignity of Byron’s Duchess, too, is itself less dramatic 
than the questionable, if not frail, character.of the Dogaressa. 
But the latter is—for one supposed so young and innocent— 
too knowing in the pity she bestows on herself for being 
wedded to an aged consort ; and her tone of morality and deli- 
cacy do not seem to rise much above that of the young wife 
in the old Scotch song— 
** What can a young lassie—what shall a young lassie, 
What maun a young lassie do wi’ an auld mon?” &e. 


The “Lyrical Poems”* of Robert Reinick are much 
above the average of those that have fallen of late into our 
hands, though scarcely robust enough in their excellences to 
bear the rough trial of translation. Delicate shades of thought 
and emotion, musical graces of diction, are often too intimately 
connected with the associations of the language in which they 
are expressed to admit of being thus wbersetzt, that is, “ over- 
set”—a very significant word of our good cousins-German for 
translated. 

Whether we do right to place in the category of light 
literature a work called the “ Ritter vom Geiste,”*' 
we admit to be doubtful. The author has just brought into the 
world the final volume of this, his “monster romance,” which 
commenced its existence in 1850, and now stands completed 


Fiction. 





20 “ Tieder von Robert Reinick.” Berlin: Ernst und Korn. 
2! “ Die Ritter vom Geiste.”’ Roman in neun Biicher, Von Karl Gutzkow. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1852. 
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in nine well-grown able-bodied tomes. M. Karl Gutzkow, 
the author also, we may observe, of several meritorious and 
successful dramatic pieces, does not plead the common excuse of 
being insensibly drawn to greater length than he had anticipated, 
for in the preface to his first volume he gave his readers fair 
warning that they were setting out on a long journey, and 
would need to lay in a considerable stock of memory and 
patience. 

The only justification of the unusual claims on time and at- 
tention which he puts forward, is implied in his views of the 
alteration that has taken place in the character of romance in 
our time. The romance of former days, with its classic in- 
credibility, its glowing pictures of the false and the impossible, 
represented a succession of artificially-involved incidents. The 
new romance is that of simultaneous existence. 


*¢ There lies the world, there the time, like an outspread canvas ; 
there meet kings and beggars, the men who belong to the story, and 
those who cast on it only a reflected light ; the dumb speak, the absent 
plays his part; no mere section of life, but the whole, round, full circle 
lies before us, on which the poet looks down as from the perspective 
of an eagle hovering in the air. A boundless carpet, a world-contem- 
plation view, peculiar, alas! polemics, thrones and hovels, market and 
forest, are drawn towards each other; by this treatment humanity can 
again draw from poetry faith and trust.” 


We are careful to give this explanation as nearly as possible 
in the author’s own words, because we must confess we are not 
ourselves much the wiser for it; and as the giant dimensions of 
his work preclude our attempting any analysis of it within our 
narrow and crowded space, we will give the author the benefit 
of the judgment of some journalists of his own country, who 
pronounce it “the most important work of our time,” an 
opinion, however, which we cannot undertake to endorse; 
though we are ready to admit that M. Gutzkow has been often 
highly successful in his pourtrayal of the various phases of 
many-coloured life in his teeming pages. 

In “ Zeit Geist und Berner Geist”** we have a repetition of 
those faithful and vigorous, and, we fear we must say, therefore 
harsh and unpleasing, pictures of Swiss rural life, for which 
Jeremias Gotthelf has become celebrated, and of which we 
have more than once spoken at considerable length. 

“ Eglantine”*’ is a pleasing unaffected tale, making no pre- 





22 “ Zeit Geist und Berner Geist.” Von Jeremias Gotthelf. 2 vols. 
Berlin: Sprenger, 1852. 

% “ Eglantine.” Ein Roman von der Prinzessin ——, Berlin : Alexander 
Duncker, 1852, 
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tensions to novelty of plan, but in its simplicity and truth to 
nature, and its quiet but subtle observation of life, worthy, in 
these ambitious times, of all commendation, especially if we 
accept the testimony of the title-page as to the rank of the 
authoress, which would seem likely to make her acquainted 
rather with its specious shows than its realities. ‘The character 
of the heroine—her naiveté, her innocent love of fine clothes, 
and her tendency to mimic her patroness—reminds us occa- 
sionally of Miss Austin ; and there is a nice sense of the deli- 
cate gradations of character, an accuracy of moral feeling, and 
sometimes a homely pathos, all the more successful for being 
very little touched on. The incidents are few and almost com- 
monplace : a young lady of noble family, but extremely poor, 
who is living contentedly in a secluded village, assisting a 
scanty income by her own labour, is taken up as a protégée by 
a spoiled child of fortune, and narrowly escapes making ship- 
wreck of purity of heart and happiness in the false position in 
which she is placed. The dénouwement is partly brought about 
by the popular movements of 1848, which, if they have served 
no other purpose, have been ever since diligently eaploités by 
the novelists. The virtue of the heroine is finally rewarded, 
not by a coach and six, but by the prospect of quiet domestic 
happiness in the humble village where we first made her ac- 
quaintance. As a set-off against the praise we have bestowed, 
we cannot but notice the unskilfulness of the very long episode, 
and a want of coherence and sequence in the general manage- 
ment of the plot; and we must enter our protest against the 
silly and gratuitous coquetting with superstition in the vision, 
or whatever we are to call it, seen by Emilie, the pastor’s de- 
formed sister—a personage, by the by, with whom, thoroughly 
unamiable as she is, we cannot but feel much sympathy. 

In the “Neues Leben,” ** by the well-known author of the 
Village Tales of the Black Forest,” we have again one of what 
are called by the Germans “tendency romances,” in which 
the incidents and characters appear to be introduced chiefly 
to afford illustration of social and political questions. The 
hero is a certain Count Falkenberg, whose enthusiasm in the 
cause of humanity has outlived the disastrous failure of 1848 ; 
and who, judging truly that the school-room is the seed-field 
of the future, resolves to devote himself to the cause of humanity 
by becoming a village schoolmaster. For the adoption of this 
resolution, however, he is partly indebted to accident, which, 
while he is escaping in disguise from prison, brings him into 





4“ Neues Leben.” Eine Erzihlung yon Berthold Auerbach. 3 binde. 
Mannheim, 1852. 
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connection with a young teacher who has just received an ap- 
pointment to the school of a village towards which he is jour- 
neying. Some circumstances, which occasion a rapid develop- 
ment of confidence between the wayfarers, lead to the discovery 
that the young teacher is sighing to join his only relatives, a 
brother and sister, in America—the promised land of the Ger- 
man democrat; and to the offer, on the part of the Count, to 
exchange names and character with his companion, giving him 
his passport to America and a sum of money he had pro- 
vided for his journey, while he, the Count, with a “ hocus pocus 
Pestalozzi,” transforms himself into Eugen Baumann, school- 
master of the village of Erlenmoos, and is formally invested 
with the rights and privileges thereunto belonging, as well as 
with the personal estate of the schoolmaster, including the 
Conversations Lexicon, his grandfather’s silver snuff-box, and 
his mother’s wedding-ring “ wrapped up in a piece of pink 
paper.” In the execution of this project, certain practical 
difficulties occur which had not suggested themselves at first, 
and the amateur teacher finds that “one lie needs ten others to 
feed it,” and that his ignorance of the details of the occupation 
he has taken on himself are every moment on the point of be- 
traying his assumption. But few pages are, however, taken up 
with the difficulties of the masquerading schoolmaster, for here 
the author begins to crowd his canvas with the portraits or 
sketches of various inhabitants of the village, who encumber 
the action without affording us any compensation, unless we ex- 
cept the two schoolmasters, Kaidl and Deeger, and the Baroness 
Stephanie, who, with her esthetic interest in the poor, her fine- 
lady propensity to treat the greatest topics as mere themes for 
conversation and social display, material of excitement and 
amusement for the passing hour—yet with genuine, though fitful, 
aspiration after a purer and nobler life—has enough of in- 
dividual and general truth to make her an interesting study. 
But in this character, as well as in the whole tale, the author 
does not fulfil the expectations he awakens. The commence- 
ment is fresh and sparkling, but by degrees the stream slackens 
its course, and goes meandering (or maundering) along, through 
a rather dull level country, and at last, to our surprise, termi- 
nates in a sort of artificial Vauxhall cascade—a commonplace 
of the circulating library, by which the two principal persons 
turn out, at the end of the third volume, to be—somebody else. 

Against what may be considered the moral,we have nothing to 
object. The Count gives up his plans for the benefit of the world 
at large ; leaves off talking, as the Germans say, “into the blue,” 
and devotes himself to promoting the welfare of a single village 
(perhaps, after all, the best mode of attaining the grander ob- 
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ject). The author has provided, too, that his over-idealizing 
tendencies shall be sufficiently balanced by the stout practical 
common sense of Vittore,a true German model of feminine ex- 
cellence, of which a healthy buxom maid-servant appears to be 
the type. Jean Paul is almost the only novel writer who rises 
above this not very refined ideal; but his women are mere 
creatures of the element, without their due proportion of flesh 
and blood. 

From the conversations of the Count, Stephanie, and the 
schoolmaster, we might select some good sayings; but on such 
subjects as morals, education, and religion there has been of 
late too much of desultory talk. In the present stage of the busi- 
ness, those who have no definite convictions would perhaps do 
well to hold their peace ; for there is a kind of intellectual dis- 
sipation already too common, which is encouraged by these 
endless discussions leading to no result. ‘The simplest truth 
distinctly enunciated becomes fruitful, but in vague talk we do 
but sow the wind, and we all know in that case what harvest 
we have to expect. 





ALOBO’ 
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Art. XII.—Contemporary LITERATURE OF FRANCE’. 


HE produce of the last quarter has been insignificant com- 
T pared with that of the preceding quarter; no work of phi- 
losophy or science has appeared to call forth a remark, no 
striking fiction, little but pamphlets, mostly dictated by an 
ignoble flattery of Louis Napoleon and his infamies. France, 
whose vain-glorious writers incessantly proclaim her the “ brain 
of the world,” who claims to rule Europe with the Sword and the 
Pen, makes but a sorry figure in the world’s eyes under her new 
dictator, who has proved of what honourable material her army 
is composed, and who has done his utmost to break the Pen in 
the hands of all those writers that keep aloof from the 
Tuileries ! 

, Among the few noticeable publications, we must men- 
History. tion the continuations of Louis Blanc’s “ Histoire de 
la Révolution,” vol. iii.; Barante’s “ Histoire de la Convention,” 
vol. iii. ; and Lamartine’s “ Histoire de la Restauration,” vols. 
iii., iv., and v.; three important works which claim attention. 
Louis Blanc’s third volume is undobtedly the finest he has yet 





1 The works named in the course of this article have been furnished us 
by Mr. Jeffs, of the Burlington Arcade. 
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written. Exile has concentrated his thoughts and studies. The 
vast collection of our British Museum Library has helped him 
to an immense mass of novel details. Only those who have 
written on the subject of the French Revolution, and had re- 
course to our Museum, can form an adequate idea of its supe- 
riority both in materials and arrangement to that of the Paris 
collection ; and a merely casual turning over the leaves of this 
third volume will suffice to make the reader aware of how much 
Louis Blanc has been indebted to the collection. His volume 
abounds in novelties—some of them startling, as, for example, 
his shifting the burden of the conspiracy so long borne by 
Philippe Egalité to the back of the Comte de Provence, after- 
wards Louis XVIII.; some of them throwing a new light upon 
a whole series of events, as in his admirable narrative of what 
Carlyle calls the “ Insurrection of Menads,” the 5th and 6th 
of October. While rendering a proper tribute to the patient 
and sagacious industry with which Louis Blanc has compiled 
this volume, let us not forget the animation and rhetorical splen- 
dour with which he has written it. A severe taste will, indeed, 
condemn the uniformity of that style, and regret its sustained 
sonorous pomp; but if one has to regret its rhetorical exagge- 
ration and fondness for phrases more energetic than appropriate, 
its admirable clearness must also be remembered. Toa French 
taste its very defects will probably have a charm. To those 
who, like Keats, “look on fine phrases as a lover,” we recom- 
mend every page. It is written with passion, with the vigour of 
hate and the enthusiasm of love; its animus is undisguised ; 
and therefore, though one cannot call it an impartial work, (is 
there such a thing as an impartial history?) yet the reader is 
fairly on his guard. 

It opens with an excellent chapter, “ La Propriété devant la 
Révolution,” which vividly paints the “ situation” of the cele- 
brated 4th of August, when the nobles, by an enthusiastic im- 
pulse, abolished feudalism for ever; to that succeeds a picture 
of “ L’Evangile devant la Révolution,” and a graphic sketch of 
the Constituent Assembly and its first labours. The chapter 
on the Fourth Estate—Journalism—is full of interesting detail, 
and concludes with an elaborate kitcat sketch of Marat. To 
paint that hideous figure, Louis Blanc has borrowed the ener- 
getic brush of a Caravaggio ; but while appreciating its effets du 
style, we cannot but note a certain predominance of the painter 
over the judge, in the uncritical manner in which the “ perse- 
cution” and “ oppression” of Marat are assumed as the causes 
and almost as the justifications of his atrocious career. It is 
very likely that Marat was despised by the Academicians of his 
day; it is more than probable that the savans whom he at- 
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tacked, and whom he outraged by his insolence, refused to 
acknowledge him, refused even to mention his name. What 
then? Has not the world of savans always been so? Are not 
similar persecutions for ever enacted among the mediocrities 
and constituted authorities, and shall we accept such persecu- 
tion as a justification of /’ami du peuple? No; Louis Blanc 
himself accepts no such excuse ; he sees the moral deformity 
of Marat, and he finishes his portrait with this comment :— 
“apres cela quon foule aux pieds Marat, si on (ose; et si on 
Pose, quon Vadmire !” For ourselves, we regard it as one of the 
most unhappy consequences of Vesprit de parti that men should 
feel themselves bound to excuse and to admire such men as 
Marat, because Marat espoused the cause they hold sacred. It 
is well that our convictions should be a religion; but it is not 
well when our religion makes idols of monsters as hideous as 
those which savages blindly worship. 

The sixth chapter of Louis Blanc’s volume is devoted to 
“La Faction du Comte de Provence,” and will raise endless 
discussion among those learned in such matters. We have no 
space here to open the discussion ; nor, indeed, to touch upon 
the many topics handled in this volume. Enough for our 
present purpose if we indicate that the history is brought down 
to the death of Favras, and the new organization of the king- 
dom. The reign of blood has commenced ! 

A terrible reign, indeed! One wearies at the frightful mono- 
tony of crime, as Tacitus eloquently complains of the lugubrious 
uniformity of his “ Annals ;” no sooner is the narrative of one 
murder closed, than that of another opens; high and low, the brave 
and the despised, the descendants of Scipio and the profligates 
of the court, all perish; and itis from a genuine weariness that 
the historian speaks, not from a mere rhetorical artifice. But the 
“Annals” of Tacitus are less sombre, less terrible, than the 
Annals of the French Revolution from the establishment of 
the National Convention to the ninth Thermidor. M. de 
Barante has undertaken the History of the Convention. We 
noticed on a former occasion his two first volumes; the third 
is now before us. It relates the story of the Girondins, and 
brings the narrative down to 1793, with Carrier at Nantes. On 
the general merits and defects of this work, we have already 
spoken; the third volume has not altered our opinion. The 
analysis of the séances of the Assembly are brief and effective, 
the portraits well drawn, and the tone elevated, though prag- 
matical. 

Lamartine’s brilliant and somewhat tawdry improvisation, the 
“ Histoire de la Restauration,” continues its rapid pace. Three 
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volumes have appeared since our last notice. They open with 
the departure of Napoleon for Elba, and close with the exe- 
cution of Labédoyére. Possessing the same faults as the two 
first volumes, they possess an interest considerably greater. As 
a composition, this history has every sin—except dullness—a 
history can have; but dull it never is. The reader is carried 
over the ground at a spanking pace. No time is left him for 
scrutiny, none for reflection; he is dazzled, amused, excited, 
hurried away. The volume is opened and the volume is closed; 
but if by chance it be reopened, the reader becomes painfully 
conscious of the theatrical tawdriness of the style, and the 
patchwork nature of the composition. The incessant recurrence, 
too, of those very French words, jactance, audace, affecta, solda- 
esque, betrays the sterile fecundity of improvisation, the mere 
prodigality of sounding words. But amidst the defects, what 
splendid passages! amidst the rhetoric, what bursts of elo- 
quence! amidst the light improvisation, what clear and solid 
substance! There is a chapter devoted to Murat, which is the 
finest biography of the great cavalry officer ever written, and a 
very interesting chapter itis. ‘There was much thatwas Gascon 
and theatrical in Murat, but more that was truly chivalrous. 
The battle-field was his passion; a charge of cavalry his in- 
tensest form of life. But he loved a battle for its excitement, 
not for its carnage; the rolling musketry, the clanking sabres, 
the thunder of a charge, the noise, the smoke, the furor of a 
melée intoxicated him, yet he never killed a single man! He 
charged at the head of his magnificent troops with an impe- 
tuousness nothing could withstand, reckless of life, insatiable in 
his thirst for glory, but even in the furor of corabat he used his 
sword to animate his followers, never to strike at the enemy. 
His consolation was, that never had he seen a human being fall 
before him by a blow from his hand. It was probable that, in 
the charges that he made, men may have fallen beneath his 
horse ; “ but,” said he, “if I had slain a man with my own 
hand, his image would have been ever after present to my mind, 
and would have pursued me to the grave.” Lamartine has 
wonderfully depicted the mixture of heroism, tenderness, moral 
cowardice, and ostentation of Murat’s character. In the fourth 
volume Lamartine tells the story of the battle of Waterloo. 
He tells it like a Frenchman. In other words, he delights us 
as much by the absurdity of his blunders, as by the animation 
and picturesqueness of the narrative. Everything is done for 
effect, and the effect is attained. To turn a period, he does 
not hesitate to say that Wellington had seven horses shot under 
him ; and to flatter the foolish weakness of his countrymen, he 
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insists that, although Napoleon lost the day, the French army 
gained the victory: the fault is laid upon the Emperor—the 
glory all on the French soldiers ! 

To show how little care Lamartine has bestowed upon the 
important principle of all composition — proportion, we need 
simply mention that in a work which professes to recount the 
“History of the Restoration” in eight volumes, five are con- 
sumed by the introduction! At the close of the fifth the 
Bourbons are finally restored, and their history begins / 

Something of the same rapid book-making, but in a more 
shameless form, is seen in “Les Mémoires d’Alexandre 
Dumas,” five volumes of which are already published. But 
then Dumas is the great book-spinner of the day: brilliant, 
audacious, lively, extravagant, marvellous! He does things at 
which soberer mortals only stare. No one thinks of his practice 
as an excuse for any literary exploit. We suppose a more im- 
pudent specimen of book-making can scarcely be named than 
these Memoirs. They are the pretext for dragging in all sorts of 
anecdotes, pointless and pointed ; for sketching the characters 
of all sorts of people, interesting and stupid. With imper- 
turbable coolness he fills chapter after chapter by narratives 
of the French Revolution and the campaigns of Napoleon; and 
he cannot mention a writing-master without digressing for two 
or three chapters to tell us all about him. ‘There is very little 
biography here. Let us catch one glimpse. 

In the little town of Villers-Céteréts, in the Departement de 
l’Aisne, the name of which lingers in the memory of most 
French novel readers, Alexandre Dumas Davy de la Pailleterie, 
son of General Thomas Alexandre Dumas Davy de la Pail- 
leterie, and of Marie Louise Elizabeth Labouret, his wife, was 
born on the 24th of July, 1802. We emphasize the words his 
wife, because Dumas’ enemies have not only contested his right 
to the name of Davy de la Pailleterie, and the title of marquis 
thereunto belonging, but have so authoritatively stated that he 
was an illegitimate son, that the notion is now pretty generally 
accredited. “ Had I been a bastard,” he gaily says, “I should 
have quietly accepted the bar on my escutchon, as other more 
celebrated bastards have done, and like them I should have 
gallantly laboured to give my name its personal value. But, 
gentlemen, you see it can’t be helped, and you must do as I 
do, be resigned to my legitimacy.” His father—of whom he is 
justly proud, and whose memoirs occupy by far the greater 
portion of the first two volumes—was the son of the Marquis 
de la Pailleterie, and was born in St. Domingo: hence the 
Creole blood so noticeable in the appearance and in the nature 
of our brilliant novelist. The reason of his dropping name and 
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title, and bearing simply the name of Dumas, was this: The 
old marquis, at the age of seventy-four, married again, and the 
coolness which ensued between father and son in consequence, 
led to the old gentleman’s stopping the supplies, which had 
hitherto enabled the elegant and adventurous youth to sustain 
himself in Paris. Thrown suddenly upon his own resources, 
he entered the queen’s regiment of dragoons, and looking upon 
the world as an oyster to be opened with his sword, he resolved 
to carve a name and title for himself, which he eventually did. 

This then is the secret of the much-debated question of 
Dumas’ name. He has told it with a pleasant air, smiling at 
being forced thus to vindicate his own legitimacy, and his right 
to a name which he has never used except in legal matters. 
The General, his father, is a figure he has painted with filial 
pride and the novelist’s art. “ Handsome, although his mulatto 
tint gave a strange character to his physiognomy ; elegant as a 
Creole ; admirably proportioned at an epoch when there was 
some advantage in a good figure, with the feet and hands of a 
woman ; prodigiously adroit in all corporeal exercises, the first 
fencer of his day, equal in force and address to St. Georges, 
my father had endless adventures,” and some of these adven- 
tures Dumas “ dresses up” for our entertainment. Throughout 
the volumes we see a twofold preoccupation: the preoccupation 
of a writer who seeks before all things “effect,” and of all 
things dreads dullness ; and the preoccupation of a book manu- 
facturer, whose art is in padding the subject with all hetero- 
geneous material at hand, and in making three yards do the 
work of six. 

Besides the Memoirs, Dumas has given us two volumes of a 
gay little romance, “ Olympe de Cléves,” touched in his lightest 
happiest vein ; and his son, Alexandre le Jeune, has dramatised 
his own remarkable novel “ La Dame aux Camélias,” and set 
all Paris running after that picture of courtezan life and hectic 
sentiment. Beyond this we have nothing to mention, unless 
we descend to such cynical indelicacies as Eugéne Sue’s 
“Fernand Duplessis,” which is as dull as it is dirty; or to such 
light bagatelles as “ Les Filles d’Eve,” by Arséne Houssaye. 
George Sand has achieved a brilliant failure by her “ Pandolphe 
en Vacances,” in the preface to which she takes her critics to 
task, as if the fault was theirs that her piece was a mistake, as 
all resuscitations are! and Emile Augier has had questionable 
success with his ‘‘ Diane,” written for Rachel, and proved to be 
a feeble copy of “ Marion de l’Orme.” 

We have reserved for the last the “Etudes sur Shakspeare, 
Marie Stuart, et Aretin,” by Philaréte Chasles, because it con- 
tains matter of peculiar interest to English readers. The 
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étude on Marie Stuart is a Macaulay-like biography, very 
graphic, but too obviously dressed up for effect. That on 
Shakspeare is more elaborate. It opens with a historical 
sketch of the pre-Shakspearian drama. ‘Then follows a section 
on the first epoch of Shakspeare’s dramatic life, and his 
“ drames de jeunesse et d’amour ;” this is followed by a section 
on the transformation of his genius, especially under the in- 
fluence of Montaigne. The third epoch is given to the his- 
torical and fantastical dramas. We have then a chapter on the 
translators, and an amusing sketch of a performance at the 
Globe Theatre, 1613, with the manners and customs of the 
audience. Philaréte Chasles is an amusing writer, tolerably 
unscrupulous, and assuming an erudition which will impose 
upon a French public, where few can appreciate it. But an 
English eye perceives at once the uncertain and second-hand 
erudition paraded in the works of M. Chasles. They have, 
however, a liveliness quite French, and a suggestiveness which 
makes them acceptable. 
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